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POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the pubiisher for ali sab- 
goriptions in the United States, Guam, Porto Rico, Tutuila 
(Samoa), Canada and Mexico. For.al! other countries ia 
the Postal Union add 30 cents postage. 

GHANGE OP ADDRESS. When a shange of ade 
dress ie ordered, both the new and the old address muét 
be given. Postmasters are not allowed to forward second- 
clacs matter until postage is sent te prepay charges. St 
costs two cents per copy to forward this magazine. Sub- 
ecribers who do not observe this rule should not esk us 
ée send duplicate copies. 

DISCONTINUANCES, if @ subscriber wishes his 
magazine discontinued at the expiration of his clrleceeh 
tion, notice to that effect should be sent, otherwise it 
assumed that a continuance of the subscription is desired. 


HOW TC REMIT. Remittances should be sent by 


eheck, draft, express order, or mousy. order, payable to 
order of A. W. Mumford. Cash ghouid be sent regie- 
tered Setter. 


AGENTS. We want an energetic, courteous agent in 
every town and county. Write for terms and territory. 

RECEIPTS, Remittances are acknowledged by 
shange of label! on wrapper, indicating date to which sub- 
Seription is paid: 
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BIRDS AND NATURE. 


ural colors. 
BIRDS OF LAKESIDE AND PRAIRIE. 


of this specimen.* 


THE FAIRIES THAT RUN THE WORLD AND HOW THEY DO IT. 
116 pages, cloth, 30 full page illustrations. 


Wright. 


BIRDS AND N ATU LF 


shen’ so sGireaned @ A. WW. SUMIORD, 


Monthly; 48 pages, 8x10 inches; per year, $1.50. A ma aaine | > 
devoted to nature and illustrated by color photography. It is the only periodical in the - 
world which publishes pictures of birds, animals, insects, flowers, plants, etc., in nat- 
Hight full-page plates each month. : 
By Edward B. Ciark. This book contains field 
eketches of bird-life in the great Middle West. The author takes his readera afield with him — 
and puts them in close touch with our feathered friends of lakeside, woodland and prairie, s 


% President Roosevelt on meeting Mr. Clark quite recently, remarked? 
wrote that paragraph about the prothonotary warbler. Iread with great interest about that 
vite familiar with your book, Mr. Clark, and I have always wanted to meet the man who wrote it. 

onotary warbler was a new bird to me. Up to the time of reading about {t in your book I never had heard — 7 
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‘Exchen = Se for bound volumes whea s 
are return Single volumes, cloth, $2.00, 
volumes, half morocco, $r. 3 

COLORED PICTURES, assorted ae dcelrec, 2 sania! 
each; $1.80 per 100; $1§.00 per 1,000, The G48 ee 


PREMIUMS. Wither of the following colored pi 
sures sent free with subscriptions: ae of the 
88x21, or (z) Gladstone, 18x24, or (3) The Golden Ph 
ictures from Birds and ee 


18x24, or (4) tem colored 


{5) Three Forest Tree ures, 9312, of (6) Set of 
ustrial Pictures. ei, 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS. . : y 


Little Folks. eee coccee 260000 c2 0008 cose SECE 
School Bulletin “(Monthly) @vcce cece cece cece eseo vacess Rel 
eruetion Primary Teacher (Monthly) ..ce.scvce -s2000 BOB 
N. E. Journal of Education (Weekly. ee0o evec aece eve 
Educational Review '{Monthly) 20000 02008 C008as COSe® 
Ten per cent discount on any or ali ef these % 
ordered in combination witk Birds and Nature. Sent bd 
one or several addressee. ; 
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“You are the 


By Ernest Vincent ) 
The subjects dealt” with in this little — 


book are well known to children and many pleasant thoughte reparciae the workings of = 


mature may be derived from its pages. 
WILD BIRDS IN CITY PARKS. 


birds with a simple letter of introduct 


By Herbert Eugene Walter and Alice Hall Walter. 
edition, pp. 66, cloth, with chart showing Migration of Birds. New edition, entirely 
rewritten, enlarged, and including 145 birds, both land and water. The object of this 
little book is to furnish those who may be interested in making the a 

ion to one hundred interesting birds. 
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“These pictures are sO natural that it almost seeme‘as ¢ the creature ke to stare oom 
pl ures are s a gulag . 
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Send so cents for sample cofy of Birds and Nature. Ash for catalogus, Adis 


a, W. MUMFORD, 


Bee Books én School Lie. 


Two Fascinating Books on School Life 


““GLIMPSES OF CHILD NATURE,” “ 90 
Both by ANGELINA W. WRAY 


These books have been used in over 1,000 Institute and Reading Circle classes. 


A New Book for Teachers’ and Mothers’ Clubs 


By PRIN. HARRIET A. MARSH, of the Hancock School, Detroit 
“THE NEW POINT OF VIEW IN MODERN EDUCATION” 


READY IN SEPTEMBER 


Ask your superintendents and institute instructors about our books. 
Correspondence invited. 


“JEAN MITCHELL’S SCHOOL,” - Price, $1.00 


| PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO.,  - Bloomington, Illinois 


Without Even Writing a Letter 


During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a 
letter. They were either called up by long distance telephone or asked to come here for an 
* interview, and the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the 
principals at Cardiff, East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, Russell and 
Sharon Springs, N. Y., and Du Bois, Pa. ; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Am- 
sterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F. W. Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s 
School; Richard ID. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such 
training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, Jamestown; and Jessie Mann, Massena; 
such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillette, Auburn; Margaret M. Allen 
and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, Hornell; E. Nellie 
Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. Titus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; and Dora E. 
Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and such high 
and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith E. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S. Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses 
Point; Mary D. Spencer, Sidney: Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, West- 
bury Station; Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such 
out-of-the-state appointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N. J.; Helen Hart and Maude 
F. Deuel, Conneaut, O.; Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel 
M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, O.; and Gertrude F. 
Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn’t you like to get a good place as easily as this? You 
can do it only through a recommendation agency. . 


The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


sonier, etc. 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS 
BY FAMOUS MASTERS 


Such as Roseland, Asti, Witkowski, Moran, Stuart, Henner, Meis- 
Everyone an exact facsimile of the original in COLORS. 
Sizes vary from 9x13% to 11x16. 
tion of pictures for framing or Art Studies ever published. - Put up in 
Portfolio, with complete list of titles and artists. 
ceipt of $1.00— would be cheap for $5.00. 


Address Dept. C. 


AMERICAN COLORTYPE COMPANY 


1205 Roscoe Street, Chicago 


All popular subjects. Best collec- 


Sent prepaid on re- 


We make all the colored pictures for this Magazine 


TAXIDERMY 


Specimens especially adapted for the Schoolroom or 
any other study—Thrushes, Blackbirds, Bluejays, Wood- 
peckers, etc., 50e each. 

* Specimens sent here to be mounted promptly at- 
tended to. ; 
. I sell for scientific purposes. 
Price list sent on application. 


N. O. LAWSON, Geneva, III. 


Aquariums, Globes, Castles, Water Plants 
etc., the most beautiful and least trouble- 
some of pets. A beautiful book, brim full 


of good information, for the asking. 
E f S red THE PIONEER AQUARIUM MFG. CO. 
Lake Front, Racine, Wis. 


MEDICINAL PLANT 
GEOGRAPHIC TURTLE 
IRIS DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS 
CAPE MAY WARBLER THE COCOANUT 


The above eight color plates will appear in BIRDS 
AND NATURE for February, 1907. 


CRAB-EATING OPOSSUM 
WHITE IBIS 


MARINE SHELLS & CURIOS 


Twelve shells and curios for 5oc, all good 
specimens. Collections of showy ‘shells 
from 25c to $1.00 by mail and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Illustrated Catalogue and 
nice shell for 10c (stamps taken). 

J. H. HOLMES, Dunedin, Fla. 


: Learn by Mail to 


Nount | 
Birds 


GAME-HEADS, TAN SKiNS 
AND MAKE RUGS. g 

Sportsmen and naturalists 
may NOW learn at home to 
mount all kinds of specimens 


CATALOG FREE 
WRITE TODAY. 


% by MEX. WOMEN AND BOYS. 
WE TEACH BY MAIL all branches 
of the wonderfulart of TAXIDERMY, 

a r the art solong kept a secret. Hvery 
hunter, trapper and nature-lover needs Taxidermy, and 
should take ourcourse. 15 complete lessons, best meth- 
ods. cost low. SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED. Thousands of successful students. 
Highest endorsements. Fine CATALOG, the 
Taxidermy Magazine, and full particuiars FREE 
for shorttime. WRITE FOR THEM TODAY. 
_THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 

. ‘68 G. S*. Omaha, Nebraska. 


INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 
Size 6x9 inches ‘ 


At the nottom of each picture is printed 
a brief description. 


Lumbering Set and 12 Miscellaneous Pictures for 20 Cts. 


A Log Jam 

Log Thawing Pond 
Hauling Logs A Lumber Plant 

Steam Log Loader A Typical Lumber Yard 
Railway Logging in a Forest Receiving Docks 
Before the Drive Timber Estimator, Etc. 


A. W. MUMFORD & CO., Publishers 
378 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lumber Camp 
Sawing Trees 


DON'T MISS ANY COFIES OF “BIRDS AND NATURE” 


GET THEM ALL AND HAVE THEM BOUND 


BIRDS AND NATURE is a non-returnable magazine. 


This leads many dealers to cut their orders to immedi 


ate needs, and we are in receipt of many complaints that the magazine cannot be purchased. We would suggest 
that all occasional readers place an order with some news dealer for a copy each month. Any dealer will gladly 
accept a yearly subscription, which will be filled direct by the publishers. 


Do not fail to get BIRDS AND NATURE if you want it. 


It can be ordered wherever there is a news stand, 


or will be mailed anywhere by the publisher for $1.50 per year. 
If a subscriber wishes his copy of the magazine discontinued at the expiration of his subscription, notice to 


that effect should be sent to the publisher. 


Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance of the subscription is 


desired. This is the custom of some of the best magazines, including the Atlantic Monthly and the Outlook. 


BIRDS AND NATURE 


ILLUSTRATED BY COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE AMERICAN CROSS BILL. 


MERICAN CROSSBILLS 
are notable for their small 
size, being considered and 

é described as dwarfs. of 

tne faimly. ‘Their: food 
consists exclusively of pine, fir, and 
larch, which accounts for the fact that 
they are more numerous in Northern 
latitudes where these trees abound. 
When the cones are abundant they 
visit in great numbers many places 
where they have not been for years, 
appearing at irregular intervals, and 
not confining themselves to particular 
localities. 

They are very social even dur- 
ing the nesting season. ‘Their nests 
are built among the branches of 
the fir trees, and there they disport 
themselves gaily, climbing nimbly, 
and assisting their movements, as 
parrots do, with their beaks. They 
will hang downward for minutes cling- 
ing to a twig or cone, seeming to enjoy 
this apparently uncomfortable position. 
They fly rapidly, but never to a great 
distance. ‘The pleasure they experi- 
ence in the society of their mates is 
often displayed by fluttering over the 
tops of the trees as they sing, after 
which they hover fora time, and then 
sink slowly to their perch. In the 
day time they are generally in motion, 
with the exception of a short time at 
noon. During the spring, summer and 


autumn they pass their time in flying 
from one plantation to another.” 


The Crossbill troubles itself but little 
about the other inhabitants of the 
woods, and is said to be almost fearless 
of man. Should the male lose his 
mate, he will remain sorrowfully 
perched upon the branch from which 
his little companion has fallen ; again 
and again visit the spot in the hope of 
finding her; indeed it is only after 
repeated. proofs that she will never 


return that. he begins to show any 


symptoms of shyness. 

In feeding the Crossbill perches upon 
a cone with its head downwards, or 
lays the cone upon a branch and stands 
upon it, holding it fast with his sharp, 
strong pointed claws. Sometimes it 
will bite off a cone and carry it toa 
neighboring bough, or to another tree 
where it can be opened, for a suitable 
spot is not to be found on every branch. 


The nest is formed of pine twigs, 
lined with feathers, soft grass, and the 
needle-like leaves of the fir tree. 
Three or four eggs of a grayish or 
bluish white color, streaked with faint 
blood’ red, reddish brown, or bluish 
brown spots, are generally laid. 

The following poem is quite a favor- 
ite among bird lovers, and is one of 
those quaint legends that will never 
die. 


THE LEGEND OF THE CROSSBILL. 


From the German of Julius Mosen, by Longfellow. 


On the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm, 

Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 
In his pierced and bleeding palm. 


And by all the world forsaken, 
Sees he how with zealous care 
At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird is striving there. 


Stained with blood and never tiring, 
With its beak it doth not cease, 

From the cross it would free the Saviour, 
Its Creator’s son release. 


And the Saviour speaks in mildness: 
‘‘Blest be thou of all the good! 

Bear, as token of this moment, 
Marks of blood and holy rood!”’ 


And that bird is called the Cressbill, 
Covered all with blood so clear, 

In the groves of pine it singeth, 
Songs, like legends, strange to hear, 


“TESS,” 


REMARKABLE example of 
A the human-like intelligence of a 

chimpanzee, rivaling that of the 

celebrated “Mr. Crowley,” of 
New York, so long the chief object of 
admiration in the museum of Central 
Park, was that of the subject of this 
sketch. “Tess” was captured in Africa 
by Allan Grosch and brought to Bos- 
ton, where she was purchased by Frank 
C. Bostock. She was brought up with 
Mr. Bostock’s little girl and was dressed 
the same as any child of three years. 
She walked upright, ate with knife and 
fork, drank < from, .a.-cup, had better 
table manners than the average child 
of the same age, wore finger-rings, ear- 
rings, and pin, and always surveyed her- 
self in the glass to see that her pin was 
on straight, and her dress hung right; 
she smoked a pipe, drew lines on a 
blackboard, wrote with a pen, and 
imitated ‘Mr. Bostock’s little girl in 
many ways. She uttered a few sounds 
which were understood by her master, 
and seemed to understand what was 
said to: her: She died of pneumonia 
while being exhibited in the East, was 
purchased by Mr. C. F. Gunther and 
presented by him to the Chicago Acad- 
emy-of Sciences) tier age was uaree 
years and seven months. 


The chimpanzee (Simia troglodytes) 


is considerably smaller than the gor- 
illa; old males reach a height of sixty- 
four inches; females, forty-eight inches. 
The arms are long, reaching a little be- 
low the knee, and possess great mus- 
cular power. In the feet the large toe 
is separated from the others by a deep 
incision; and the sole is flat. The hair 
of the chimpanzee is smooth, the color 
usually black, but in some specimens it 
is a dull, reddish brown. Chimpanzees 
walk on all fours, resting themselves on 
the calloused backs of their hands. 


The toes of the feet are sometimes 
drawn in when walking. Naturalists 
say there is a strong inclination in this 
species to show remarkably varying in- 
dividual types, which has led to contro- 
versies as to whether there were not 
several different species. 

That the chimpanzee was ao to 
the ancients is made fairly certain 
by the famous mosaic picture which 
once adorned the temple of Fortuna, 
and which is said to be still preserved 
in the Barberini palace at Palestrina in 
Italy. This mosaic represents, among 
many other animals of the Upper Nile 
country, what is believed to have been 
the chimpanzee. A young specimen 
was taken to Europe in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. They have 
been- taken there repeatedly since and 
are not ‘infrequent features on. me 
European animal market. Several have 
been brought to the United States and 
placed in museums and menageries. 

It was formerly believed that the 
chimpanzee was a gregarious animal, but 
it is now known that there are seldom 
more than five, or, at the utmost, ten 
living together. Sometimes, however, 
they gather in greater numbers for play. 


~One observer claims to have seen at 


one time about fifty of them which had — 
assembled on trees and amused them- 
selves with screaming and drumming 
on the tree trunks. They shun human 
habitation. Their ests. are “batleaam 
trees, not at a great height from tge 
ground. They break and twist and 
cross larger and smaller branches and 
support the whole on a strong bough. 
A nest will sometimes be found at the 
end of a bough, twenty or thirty feet 
from the ground. They change abid- 
ing places often in looking for food or 
for other reasons. Two or more nests 
are rarely seen in the same tree. 
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- THE RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER. 


A little Woodpecker am I, 
And you may always know 
- When I am searching for a worm, 
For tap, tap, tap, I go. 


Oh yes, I am proud of my ap- 
pearance, but really I am not 
proud of my name. Sometimes 
Tam called the “ Zebra Bird,” 
on account of the bands of white 
and black on my back and wings. 
That is a much prettier name, I 
think, than the Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, don’t you? Cer- 
tainly it is more genteel. 

I know a bird that is callea the 
Red-eyed Vireo,because his eyes 
are red. Well, my eyes are 
red, too. Then why not call me 
the Red -eyed Woodpecker? 
Still the Woodpeckers are such 
a common family I don’t much 
care about that either. 

In the last February number 
of Birps that saucy red-headed 
cousin of mine had his picture 
and a letter. Before very long 
the Red-cockaded Woodpecker 
will have his picture taken too, 
I suppose. 

Dear, dear! If all the Wood- 
-peckers are going to write to 
you, you will have a merry time. 
Why, I can count twenty-four 
different species of that family 
and | have only four fingers, or 
toes, to count on, and you little 
folks have five. There may be 
more of them, Woodpeckers I 
mean, for all I know. 


Speaking about toes! I have 
two in front and two behind. 
There are some Woodpeckers 
that have only three, two in front 


‘and one behind. It’s a fact, I 


assure you. I thought I would 
tell you about it before one of 
the three toed fellows got a 
chance to write to you about it 
himself. 


I am not so shy and wary a 
bird as some people think I am. 
When I want an insect, or worm, . 
I don’t care how many eyes are 
watching me, but up the tree I 
climb in my zig-zag fashion, 
crying chaw-chaw, or chow-chow in 
a noisy sortof way. Sometimes 
I say chuck, chuck, chuck! The 
first is Chinese, and the last Eng- 
lish, you know. You might 
think it sounded like the bark of 
a small dog, though. 


~ [am fond of flies and catch 
them on the wing. I like ripe 
apples, too ; and oh, what a good 
time I have in winter raiding 
the farmer’s corn crib! I have 
‘only to hammer at the logs with 
my sharp bill, and soon I can 
squeeze myself in between them 
and eat my fill. I understand 
the farmer doesn’t like it very 
much. 


THE CANADA GOOSE. 


Just acommon Wild Goose of 
North America. In the spring 
and fall you will see great flocks 
of us flying overhead, an old 
Gander in the lead, crying honk, 
honk as loud as he can. Our 
nests are only simple hollows in 


the sand, on the shores of lakes. 


and rivers, around which are 
placed a few sticks and twigs, 
the five eggs laid ona layer of 
gray down. 

* You're a Goose.” 

That's a polite way some peo- 
ple have of calling another stu- 
pid, but there are Geese and 
Geese as well as men and men. 
I am going to tell you about one 
Goose that dearly loved her 
master, and considering the way 
he treated her you may conclude 
she was a stupid Goose after all. 

Well, this particular Goose 
took such a fancy to her owner 
that she would follow him about 
like a dog, even to the village, 
where she would wait outside 
the barber's or other shop 
which he might enter. 

People noticed this, and in- 
stead of calling the farmer by 
his proper name began to speak 
of him as “ Mr. Goosey.” 
angered the man and he ordered 
the poor loving Goose to be 
locked up in the poultry-yard. 


Shortly after he went to an ad-— 


This | 


joining town to attend a meet- 
ing; inthe midst of the busi- 
ness he felt something warm and 
soft rubbing against his legs; 
he looked down and there stood 
his Goose, with protruding neck 
and quivering wings, gazing up- 
at him with pleasure and fond- 
ness unutterable. 


The people about shouted with 
laughter, which so enraged her 
master, that seizing his whip, he 
twisted the thong of it about the 
poor bird’s neck, swung her 
round and round, and supposing 
her dead, angrily threw her body 
out of the window. 


A few days after Mr. Goosey 
was seized with a severe illness, 
which brought him to the verge 
of the grave. He recovered, 
however, and was able at length 
to sit beside the open window. 
There on the grass sat the Goose 
gazing up at him with the same 
old look of affection in her eyes. 


“Am I never to be rid of that 
stupid thing?” he cried,but when 
he was told that through all his 
illness the faithful bird had sat 
there opposite his window, 
scarcely touching food, his hard 
heart melted, and from thence- 
forth Mr. Goosey treated his 
feathered friend with the ore 
est kindness. 
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THE MOUNTAIN LION. 


HIS is only one of the names by 

which the puma (Felis concolor) 

is known in the United States. 

He has different local’ names, 

such as tiger, cougar, catamount and 

panther, or “painter,” as the backwoods- 
men entitle him, and silvery lion. 

The puma ranges the whole of both 
the Americas from the Straits of Ma- 
gellan to where the increasing cold 
in the north of Canada blocks his pas- 
sage. Like many other large animals, 
however, the puma has retired before 
the advance of civilization, and in many 
of the more thickly populated portions 
of the United States a straggler, even, 
is rarely to be found. 

The haunts of the puma depend upon 
the nature of the country. In sections 
well-wooded he decidedly prefers for- 
ests to plains; but his favorite spots are 
edges of forests and plains grown with 
very high grass. He always selects for 
his abode such spots as afford some 
shelter, in the vicinity of rocks which 
have caverns for secure concealment, 
and in which to bring forth his young. 
He spends the day sleeping on trees, in 
bushes, or in the high grass; in the 
evening and at night he goes forth to 
hunt. He sometimes covers great dis- 
tances in a single night, and sportsmen 
do not always find him near the place 
where he struck down his prey. 

All smaller, weak mammals are his 
prey—deer, sheep, colts, calves, and 
small quadrupeds_ generally. When, 
however, his prey is so large that it 
cannot all be devoured at one meal, the 
animal covers it with leaves or buries it 


in the earth, returning later to finish his - 


repast. This habit is sometimes taken 
advantage of by his human enemy, who, 
poisoning the hidden carcass’ with 
strychnine, often manages to secure the 
lion when he comes back to eat ‘t. 
The use of poison against these and 
other carnivorous animals by the farm- 
er and stock-raiser has become so gen- 
eral in the West they are rapidly becom- 
ing exterminated. If it were not for 
some stuch means of defense as this, the 
sheep-raisers and cattle-growers would 
be quite powerless to protect their herds 


from the attacks of the mountain lion 
and other beasts of prey. 

The puma is a very bloodthirsty ani- 
mal, and whether hungry or not, usually 
attacks every animal, excepting dogs, 
that comes in his way. When hungry, 
however, he disdains no sort of food, 
feeding even upon the porcupine, not- 
withstanding the quills which lacerate 
his mouth and face, or the skunk, heed- 
less of that little animal’s peculiar 
venom. Ordinarily the puma will not 
attack man, fleeing, indeed, from him 
when surprised, but he has been known 
when emboldened by hunger to make 
such attacks. He, of course, sometimes 
kills the hunter who has wounded him, 
though even then, by the cautious, he 
is little feared; but an unprovoked as- 
sault, such as the mangling of a woman 
in Pennsylvania, in the eighties, is rare. 

It is the habit of the puma to spring 
upon his prey from an eminence such 
as a ledge of rocks, a tree, or a slight rise 
of ground. If he fails to strike his vic- 
tim, he seldom pursues it for any con- 
siderable distance. In northern regions, 
however, he sometimes pursues. the 
deer when they are almost helpless in 
the deep snow. When he has seized 
his victim, he tears open its neck, and 
laps its blood before he begins to eat. 
He devours every part of a small ani- 
mal, but the larger ones he eats only in 
part—the head, neck, and shoulders— 
burying the rest. 

Very young cubs when captured soon 
become thoroughly tamed, enjoying the 
liberty of a house like a dog. When 
petted they purr like cats and manifest 
their affection in much the same man- 
ner. When displeased they growl, but 
a roar has never been heard from them. 
There is one drawback to a tame puma, 
however, says Brehm. When he has 
great affection for his master and likes 
to play with him, he hides at his ap- 
proach and unexpectedly jumps on him. 
One can imagine how startling and un- 
comfortable would be such an ill-timed 
caress. An old puma, when captured, 
sometimes rejects all food, preferring 
starvation to the loss of liberty. 


THE LEMON. 


DR. ALBERT SCHNEIDER. 


HE lemon is the fruit of a small 
| - tree from ten to fifteen feet high. 
It is not particularly beautiful, 
being rather shrubby in its ap- 
pearance. It is an evergreen, bearing 
leaves, flowers, and fruit all the year 
round. The flowers occur singly in 
the axils of the leaves. Whe calyx is 
persistent, that is, it does not drop off 
like the corolla, and may be found at- 
tached to the base of the fruit. The 
corolla consists of five spreading petals 
of a purplish-pink color. 

The lemons of the market are from 
cultivated plants of which there is a 
large number of varieties. These culti- 
vated varieties or forms took their 
origin from the wild lemon trees 
native in northern India, in the moun- 
ain forests of the southern Himalayas, 
in Kumoan and Sikkim. 

Lemons have been known for a long 
time. They were brought to the notice 
of the Greeks during the invasion of 
Alexander the Great into Media where 
the golden-yellow fruit attracted the 
attention of the warriors who gave 
them the name of Median apples 
(Mala medica). Later, Greek warriors 
also” found {this SiGuit si begsias ame 
hence named it Persian apples (Mala 
persica). The eminent Greek philoso- 
pher and naturalist Theophrastus, 390 
B. C., described the fruit as. inedible, 
though endowed with a fragrant odor, 
and having the power to keep away in- 
sects. On account of this latter prop- 
erty the so-called Median apple was, by 
some, supposed to be identical with the 
fruit of the cedar (Kedros) and there- 
fore received the name “Citrus” from 


which is derived ‘“citrone,’ the Ger- 
qagvae oneeyanien | hal.) Chemie. = (doe 
French name for the fruit. Our word 


is said to have been derived 
word limu and the 
It seems that at 


lemon 
from the Indian 
Arabian word lamun. 
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the time of the great Roman historian 
and naturalist, Pliny (22-70 Asser 
lemon was not yet extensively culti- 
vated. Dioscarides (50 A. D.) speaks 
highly of the medicinal virtues of the 
bitter and acrid wild-growing lemon. 
Celius Aurelianus recommends lemon 
juice in gout and fevers. In 150 A. D., 
the lemon tree, evidently introduced, 
was found growing about Naples and 
in Sardinia, but the fruit was still inedi- 
ble. About the third century cultiva- 
tion had so far improved the fruit that 
it could be eaten. 

The Arabians are credited with first 
having introduced the lemon tree into 
southern Europe. The noted Arabian 
geographer, [Edrisi, twelfth century, 
describes the lemon as very sour and 
about the size of an apple and the 
plant as growing only in India. This 
latter statement is, however, erroneous 
as the lemon had already been exten- 
sively cultivated in southern and east- 
ern Spain, where it was introduced by 
the agriculturally-inclined .Moors. It 
has been cultivated for many centuries 
in nearly all of the countries bordering 


on the Mediterranean Sea and is now also 


evtensively cultivated in the tropicai 
and sub-tropical countries and islands 
of the Western Hemisphere. One var- 
lety of species, (Citrus lemetia), is a 
native of the East Indies and is exten- 
sively cultivated in the West Indies. 
Lemon trees are found everywhere in 
the larger green houses and _ conserva- 
tories along with the closely related 
orange. (Citrus vulgaris). 

As the result of cultivation there are 
now about fifty varieties of lemons in 
existence. Some of these are compar- 
atively sweet or rather insipid and are 
therefore known as sweet lemons. 
The sour varieties are, however, more 
generally cultivated. 
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THE WOOD THRUSH. 


The Bird of Solitude. 


Of all the Thrushes this one 
is probably the most beautiful. 
I think the picture shows it. 
Look at his mottled neck and 
breast. Notice his large bright 
eye. Those who have studied 
birds think he is the most intel- 
ligent of them all. 

He is the largest of the 
Thrushes and has more color in 
his plumage. All who have 
heard him agree that he is one 
of the sweetest singers among 
birds. 

Unlike the Robin, Catbird, or 
Brown Thrush, he enjoys being 
heard and not seen. 

His sweetest song may be 
heard in the cool of the morning 
or evening. It is then that his 
rich notes, sounding like a flute, 
are heard from the deep wood. 
The weather does not affect his 
song. Rainor shine, wet or dry, 
he sings, and sings, and sings. 

During the light of day the 
Wood Thrush likes to stay in 
the cool shade of the woods. 


| Along toward evening, after sun- 


set, when other birds are settling 
themselves for the night, out of 
the wood you will hear his even- 
ing song. 

It begins with a strain that 
sounds like, “Come with me,” 
and by the time he finishes you 
are in love with his song. 

The Wood Thrush is very 
quiet in his habits. So different 
from the noisy, restless Catbird. 

The only time that he 1s noisy 
is when his young are in danger. 
Then he is as active as any of 
them. 

A Wood Thrush’s nest is very 
much likea Robin’s. It is made 
of leaves, rootlets and fine twigs 
woven together with an inner 
wall of mud, and lined with fine 
rootlets. 

The eggs, three to five, are 
much like the Robin’s. 

Compare the picture of the 
Wood Thrush with that of the 
Robin or Brown Thrush and see 
which you think is the prettiest. 
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THE BLACK AND WHITE CREEPING WARBLER. 


HIS sprightly little bird is met 

. with in various sections of the 
country. Itoccursin all parts 

; of New England and New 
York, and has been found in the inter- 


ior as far north as Fort Simpson. It: 


is common in the Bahamas and most 
of the West India Islands, generally as 
a migrant ; in Texas, in the Indian 
Territory, in Mexico, and throughout 
eastern America. 


Dr. Coues states that this warbler is 
avery common summer resident near 
Washington, the greater number going 
farther north to breed. ‘They arrive 
there during the first week in April 
and are exceedingly numerous until 
May. 

In its habits this bird seems to be 
more of a creeper than a Warbler. It 
is an expert and nimble climber, and 
rarely, if ever, perches on the branch 
of a tree or shrub. In the manner of 
the smaller Woodpecker, the Creepers, 
Nuthatches, and Titmice, it moves 
rapidly around the trunks and larger 
limbs of the trees of the forest in search 
of small insects and their larvae. It 
is graceful and rapid in movement, 
and is often so intent upon its hunt as 
to be unmindful of the near presence 
of man. : 

It is found chiefly 11 thickets, where 
its food is most easily obtained, and 
has been known to breed in the 1m- 
mediate vicinity of a dwelling. 

The song of this Warbler is sweet 
and pleasing. It begins to sing from 
its first appearance in May and con- 
tinues to repeat its brief refrain at 
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intervals almost until its departure in 
August and September. At first it is 
a monotonous ditty, says Nuttall, 
uttered ina strong but shrill and filing ~ 


-tone. ‘These notes, as the season ad- 
vances, become more mellow and 
warbling. 


The Warbler’s movements in search - 
of food are very interesting to the 
observer. Keeping the feet together 
they move in a succession of short, 
rapid hops up the trunks of trees and 
along the limbs, passing again to the 
bottom by longer flights than in the 
ascent. They make but short flight 
from tree to tree, but are capable of 
flying far when they choose. 


They build on the ground. One 
nest containing young about a week 
old was found on the surface of shelv- 
ing rock. It was made of coarse strips 
of bark, soft decayed leaves, and dry 
grasses, and lined with a thin layer of 
black hair. The parents fed their 
young in the presence of the observer 
with affectionate attention, and showed 
no uneasiness, creeping head down- 
ward about the trunks of the neigh- 
boring trees, and carrying large smooth 
caterpillars to their young. 


They search the crevices in the 
bark of the tree trunks and branches, 
look among the undergrowth, and 
hunting along the fences for bunches of 
eggs, the buried larvae of the insects, 
which when undisturbed, hatch out - 
millions of creeping, crawling, and 
flying things that devastate garden 
and orchard and every crop of the field. 
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THE MISTLETOE 


WILLIAM K. HIGLEY. 


ROM very early 
F animals, and even minerals 
have played an important part 
in the expression of religious 
ideas and in the execution of religious 
rites. Among the plants, sacred, and 
closely allied to the mystic life of a 
portion of the human race, there is 
none more interesting and rich in leg- 
end than the mistletoe. This was as- 
sociated with religious observances be- 
fore the time of Christ and was mem- 
tioned by our earliest historians. 

There are over seventy species of 
this peculiar plant. Both the American 
variety (Phoradendron flavescens) and 
the European, or true mistletoe (Vis- 
cum album), belong to a family of par- 
asites, so called because they derive 
their nourishment entirely or in part 
from some other plant instead of taking 
it directly from the soil. Owing to the 
presence of the green coloring matter 
(Chlorophil), in the stems and leaves, 
the mistletoe is not entirely parasitic, 
but is to a certain extent self-support- 
ing, drawing but a portion of its nour- 
ishment from the tree on which it 
grows. 

It is found both on deciduous and on 
evergreen trees. In some locations in 
Europe it is especially abundant on the 
apple tree and, if in the right climate, 
there are few tree species which are 
exempt from serving as its host. 

The mistletoe is an evergreen shrubby 
plant of slow growth, attaining a length 
of about four feet and its duration of 
life is practically that of the tree on 
which it grows. The leathery leaves 
and rugged stems are yellowish green 
in color and, in the axils of the leaves, 
are the small and insignificant flowers, 
which ripen about Christmas-tide into 
pearly white translucent berries. The 
seeds are probably distributed through 
the agency of fruit-eating birds which, 
after eating, wipe their beaks on the 
trunks and limbs of trees, leaving the 


times plants, 
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seeds snugly planted in the cervices of 
the bark. 

In Scandinavian mythology we find 
the mistletoe used to cause the death 
Of one of the favorite gods of the 
Norsemen, Baldur, the god typifying 
the beautiful, the good, and the wise. 
In this myth other friendly gods, fear- 
ing Baldur’s death, with his mother, 
exacted an oath from animals, plants 
and minerals that they would not in- 
jure him. Unfortunately, however, the 
mistletoe was forgotten and Loki, the 
god of evil, knowing this fact and jeal- 
ous of Baldur’s beauty, gathered a 
branch, and taking it to Hédur, the blind 
god of brute strength, directed him 
how to aim it. Baldur was pierced by the 
mistletoe, and fell to the ground, dead. 

But it was in “Merrie England” that 
the mistletoe was held most sacred, 
most revered. The Druids, the early 
priests of the Gauls and Britons, were 
accustomed. to retreat... to. the, oak 
eroves for their mystic rites. The 
mistletoe was not often found upon the 
oak, but when discovered, was the oc- 
casion of special rejoicing and peculiar 
ceremonies, being cut with a golden 
hook, and white bulls were sacrificed 
under the favored tree. We are told 
by some authorities that as the oak 
was the symbol of God, the All-power- 
ful, so the mistletoe became the sym- 
bol of man, receiving his life and sus- 
tenance from God. There are other 
interestine “myths: “and, in: fact, .the 
mistletoe is closely woven with many 
beliefs ‘and rites of the Druids. 

At Christmas-tide the mistletoe is 
largely used. for decorative purposes, 
especially in England, where the cus- 
tom is ancient, and also in our own 
land, where each holiday season finds 
more and more of this unique plant 
gracing chandelier and window, until 
we, too, may some day find our maids 
all kissed—- 

‘Under the mistletoe bough.’’ 


THE MEADOW LARK. 


‘‘Not an irch of his body is free from delight. 


Can he keep himself still if he would? 


Oh, not he! 


The music stirs in him like wind through a tree.’’ 


— 


HE well known Meadow or 

Old Field Lark is a con- 

stant resident south of lati- 

tude 39, and many winter 

farther north in favorite localities. 
Its geographical range is eastern 
North America, Canada to south Nova 
Scota, Quebec, and Ontario to eastern 
Manitoba ; west to Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, eastern Kansas, the Indian 


Territory, and Texas; south to Florida 


and the Gulf coast, in all of which 
localities, except in the extreme north, 
it usually rears two or three broods in 
a season. Inthe Northern States it 
is only a summer resident, arriving in 
April and remaining until the latter 
patt of October and occasionally 
November. Excepting during the 
breeding season, small flocks may 
often be seen roving about in search 
of good feeding grounds. Major Ben- 
dire says this 1s especially true in the 
fall-of the year “At this time several 
families unite, and as many as two 
dozen may occasionally be flushed in 
a field, over which they scatter, roam- 
. ing about independently of each other. 
When one takes wing all the others 
in the vicinity follow. It-is a shy 
bird in the East, while in the middle 
states it is quite the reverse. Its flight 
is rather laborious, at least in starting, 
and is continued by a series of rapid 
movements of the wings, alternating 


with short distances of sailing, and is. 


rarely protracted. On alighting, which 
is accompanied with a twitching of its 
tail, it usually settles on some fence 
rail, post, boudler, weedstock, or on 
a hillock in a meadow from which it 
can get a good view of the surround- 
ings, and but rarely on a limb of a 
tree. Its favorite resorts are meadows, 
fallow fields, pastures, and clearings, 
but in some sections, as in northern 
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Florida,for instance,it also frequents the 
low, open pine woods and nests there. 


The song of the Meadow Lark is 
not much varied, but its clear, whist- 
ling notes, so frequently heard in the 
early spring, are melodious and pleas- 
ing to the ear. It. is decidedly the 
farmers’ friend, feeding, as it does, on 
noxious insects, caterpillers, moths, 
grasshoppers, spiders, worms and the 
like, and eating but little grain. The 
lark spends the greater part of its 
time on the ground, procuring all its 
food there. It is seldom found alone, 
and it is said remains paired for life. — 


Nesting begins in the early part of 
May and lasts through June. Both 
sexes assist in building the nest, which 
is always placed on the ground, either 
in a natural depression, or in a little 
hollow scratched out by the birds, 
alongside a bunch of grass or weeds, 
The nest itself is lined with dry grass, 
stubble, and sometimes pine needles. 
Most nests are placed in level meadows. 
The eggs and young are frequently 
destroyed by vermin, for the meadow 
lark has many enemies. The eggs 
vary from three to seven, five being 
the most common, and both sexes as- 
sist in the hatching, which requires 
about fifteen or sixteen days. The 
young leave the nest before they are 
able to fly—hiding at the slightest 
sign of danger. The Meadow Lark 
does not migrate beyond the United 
States. It is a native bird, and is only 
accidental in England. The eggs 
are spotted, blotched, and speckled 
with shades of brown,-.purple and 
lavender. A curious incident is told 
of a Meadow Lark trying to alight on 
the top mast of a schooner several 
miles atsea. It was evidently very tired 
but would not venture near the deck. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


— 


Black shadows fall 

From the lindens tall, 

That lift aloft their massive wall 
Against the southern sky : 


And from the realms 

Of the shadowy elms, 

A tide-like darkness overwhelms 
The fields that round us lie. 


But the night is fair 
And everywhere 
A warm, soft vapor fills the air 
And distant sounds seem near : 


And above, in the light 

Of the star-lit night, 

Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
Through the dewy atmosphere. 


E Hear the beat 

Of their pinions fleet, 

As from the land of snow and sleet 
They seek a southern lea. 


I hear the cry 
Of their voices high 
Falling dreamily through the sky, 
But their forms I cannot see. 
—LoNGFELLOW. 
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NUTS. 


1. The English walnut (Jnglan- 
aceoe) has a thin shell. This nut is 
much esteemed and -is an important 
article of commerce. It yields by ex- 
pression a bland fixed oil, which, under 
the names of “walnut oil” and “nut 
oil,” is much used by painters and is a 
common article of food. 

2. ‘The peanut (Arachis) is also called 
ground nut and earth nut. It is cul- 
tivated in all warm regions of the globe, 
and its usefuless is such that it is likely 
to extend. It was introduced from Peru 
into Spain, and thence into France. It 
succeeds in favorable situations and yields 
from eighty to one hundred fold. Its 
cultivation is so general in the eastern 
parts of Africa, and even in the interior, 
that doubts have been therefore enter- 
tained of its American origin, of which, 
the most eminent botanists seem to be 
quite satisfied. The fruit is sometimes 
eaten raw, but generally boiled or roast- 
ed. The importance of the plant is chief- 
ly owing to the fixed oil contained in it, 
which is used for the same purposes as 
olive or almond oil. 

the Brazil nutis the iruiteor tie 
Bertholletia excelsa, a large tree of the 
order Lecythidaceoe, found chiefly on the 
Orinoco. The shell is very hard, and 
contains a rich, oily meat in one piece 
like an almond. The Portuguese early 
carried on an extensive trade in these 
nuts. They are now chiefly imported 
from Para, and continue to form an ar- 
ticle of great commercial importance. 
When fresh, they are highly esteemed for 
their rich flavor; but they become rancid 
in a short time from the great quantity 
of oil they contain. This has been large- 
ly extracted for use in lamps. 

4. The hickory nut (Carya alba) 
abounds near the great lakes and in 
some parts of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The nuts are in considerable de- 
mand and are sometimes exported. The 
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shell is thin, but hard, and: the kernel 
sweet. The oil, which was used by the 
Indians as an article of food, was ob- 
tained from it by pounding and boiling. 
5. The filbert is the fruit of the Cory- 
lus avellana or hazel. The kernel has a 
mild, farinaecous, oily taste, agreeable to 
the palate. In England filberts are usu- 
ally large hazel nuts. The American 
hazel nuts are of two other species. 

6. The chestnut (Castanea vesca) ts 
eaten raw, boiled, or roasted, or is 
ground into meal and puddings, cakes, 
and bread are made from it. The tree 
is common to Europe and America. 

7. The Pecan (Carya olivalformis), 
sometimes called the Illinois nut, a spe- 
cies of hickory nut. The shell is thin and 
the meat well flavored. The tree grows 
in North America, chiefly in the Missis- 
sippi valley, and in Texas, where it is 
one of the largest of forest trees. 

8. The almond (Amygdalus) grows 
on a tree about twenty or thirty feet high, 
a native of the East and. of Africa, but 
has now become completely wild in the 
whole south of Europe. It is planted for 
the sake of its beautiful flowers, which 
resemble those of the peach in form and 
color. The wood of the tree is hard and 
of a reddish color, and'is used by cabinet- 
makers. But it is chiefly valued on ac- 
count of the kernel of its fruit, well 
known by the name of almonds, an im- 
portant article of commerce. It is men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, and appears 
to have been cultivated from a very early 
period. It was introduced into Britain 
as a fruit-tree before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, but it is only in the 
most favored situations in the south of 
England that it ever produces good fruit. 
It is successfully cultivated in southern 
California. Almonds are either sweet or 
bitter. The bitter appear tow be stke 
original kind, and the sweet to be an ac- 
cidental variety. 
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THE CALIFORNIA WOODPECKER. 


HIS fine specimen of the Wood- 
pecker is» by far thé most 
sociable representative of the 
family in the United States, 

and it is no unusual occurence to see 
half a dozen or more in a single tree. 
It is also a well disposed bird, and 
seldom quarrels or fights with its own 
kind, or with smaller birds, but it 
attacks intruders on its winter stores 
with such vigor and presistence that 


they are compelled to vacate the 


premises in a hurry. Its manner of 
flight and call notes closely resemble 
those of the Red-Headed Woodpecker, 
and, like it, it loves to cling to some 
dead limb near the top of a tree and 
drum for hours ata time. It is one of 
the most restless of birds, and never 
appears to beat aloss for amusement, and 
no other bird belonging to this family 
could possibly be more industrious. 

During the Spring and Summer its 
food consists, to some extent, of insects, 
including grass-hoppers, ants, beetles, 
and flies—varied with cherries, apples, 
figs, berries and green corn. Acorns 
form its principal food during the 
greater portion of the year. Of these 
it stores away large numbers in the 
thick bark of pines, in partly rotten 
limbs of oak trees, telegraph poles, and 
fence posts. A writer in the “ Auk” 
says of its habits: “It is essentially a 
bird of the pines, only occasionally 
decending to the cotton woods of low 
valleys. The oaks, which are scattered 
through the lower pine zone, supply a 
large share of its food. Its habit of 
hoarding food is well known, and these 
stores are the source of unending 
quarreis with its numerous feathered 
en-mirs. I have laid its supplies 
unac: contribution myself, when short 
of provisions and lost from the com- 
mand on which I had been traveling, 
by filling my saddlebags with half- 
dried acorns from under the loose 
bark of a dead pine.” 
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The California Woodpecker is found 
in western Mexico, northern Lower 
California, and north through Cali- 
fornia into western Oregon. So far as 
is known the eastern limit of its range 
is the Santa Fe Mountains. 


Its nest is usually from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet from the ground, 
excavated on the side of a branch ofa 
good sized oak or sycamore. Breeding 
commences in April or May, according 
to locality. Both sexes assist in the 
excavation. The entrance hole is 
about one and three-fourths inches in 
diameter, perfectly circular, and is 
sometimes chisled through two or 
three inches of solid wood before the 
softer and decayed core is_ reached. 
The inner cavity is greatly enlarged 
as it descends, and varies from eight to 
twenty-four inches in depth. The 
eggs rarely exceed four or five, and 
are pure white in color. 


The most remarkable fact concern- 
ing this species is the peculiar manner 
in which it stores acorns. ‘The thick 
bark of large sugar and other pines 
has been seen completely riddled with 
small holes. A section of a partly 
decayed oak limb, three feet two 
inches long and five and one-half 
inches in diameter, contained 255 
holes. Each hole is intended to hold 
a single acorn. The acorns fit quite 
accurately, are driven in point fore- 
most, and are not readily extracted. 
Sweet acorns are selected. To get at 
their contents the acorns are carried 
to a convenient tree where a limb has 
been broken off, driven into a suitable 
crevice, split open, and the outer hull 
removed. ‘Truly the California Wood- 
pecker is no idler or bungler, nor 
is he a free-booter, like the noisy, 
roystering Jay. -~He makes an 
honest living, and provides for the 
evil day which comes alike to man 
and beast. 


THE BUTTERFLY TRADE. 


HERE are probably hundreds, 
if not thousands, of butterfly 
collectors in this country, says 
the Boston Transcript. But it 

is doubtful if there are many who gain 
their livelihood in this way, as is done 
by the four Denton brothers of 
Wellesley, who have among them one 
of the finest, and certainly one of the 
most beautiful collections in the world, 
comprising specimens from India, 
China, South America, and many other 
distant countries. 

Large and fine as their collection is, 
however, it contains only a small part 
ot the butterfies that they “have 
collected, as almost all of them are sold 
to museums, and collectors, or simply 
as house ornaments, for as_ they 
mount them, they are objects of great 


beauty and are preserved in such a 


way as to give every opportunity for 
the display of their fine points, while 
they will last for an indefinite number 
of years. 

They began this work in the usual 
amateur manner, and simply for their 
own amusement, but instead of becom- 
ing tired of it and dropping it, as is 
the case with most amateur collectors, 
they became more and more interested, 
and their methods attracted so much 
attention and interest in outsiders that 
they finally found it advisable to adopt 
this as their life work. How exten- 
sive a business it is may be judged 
from the fact that they have found it 
profitable to make a journey of six 
months to South America for the pur- 
pose of increasing the size of their 
collection, and that they have in India, 

_China, and several other parts of the 
world agents who collect for them and 
ship the butterflies to them here. 

The work of preparing the butter- 
flies for sale and exhibition is all done 
in a small building back of their house 
on Washington street at Wellesley, 
and keeps them busy nearly all the 
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time that they are not collecting 
When the butterflies are sent or 
brought in, each is in a small paper 
folder, which protects it from friction 
or breakage. ‘The insects are laid with 
their wings together and pressed, being 
then put into the folder, and shipped 
in small boxes, enough being put into 
each box to prevent them from slip- 
ping about. In this way the insects 
arrive in very good condition, although 
they are, of cottse, very drwand: 
brittle if they have come a long 
distance. In order to get rid of this 
dryness, which would make it impos- 
sible to work on them, they are put 
into a box with a lot of wet paper, and 
the dampness from this soon saturates 
them and makes them soft again and 
easily shaped. ‘The next part of the. 
work is in repairing what damage they 
have sustained, for, of course, in spite 
of the care of shipping, they are not 
as perfect as before they were caught, 
and there is a great deal of delicate 
work on them before they are ready 
for exhibition or sale. 7 
Mounted, a drawer full of butter- 
flies is more beautiful than a collection 
of precious gems, for, although many 
of our native butterflies are exceed- 
ingly ‘beautiful,-they are netmtogse 
compared with the average of those 
from India, China, and South America. 
In these dead, heavy black alternates 
with brilliant crimson, yellow, and 
gold, livid greens and blues, and deep, 
rich garnet and purple, sometimes in 
broad bands and blotches of glowing 
color, and in others in wonderfully 
delicate and intricate traceries and 
patterns. The texture of the wingsis 
also infinitely more beautiful than any-' 
thing we have here, some of them 


having a heavy rich gloss that exceeds 


that on the finest fabric that human 
skill can produce, while others have 
the deep changing lustre of gems or 
liquids. 
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THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


HAT farm boy has not heard this 
W birdless voice echoing from the 
ghostly shades of the thicket 
close at hand, or scarcely audi- 
able in the distance? Perhaps you have 
heard it as you have passed between 
the wood and the hill over there, com- 
ing clear from the wood but re-echoing 
from the hill only the shrill last sylla- 
ble. Farther away on the distant hill- 
top you may have taken this last sylla- 
ble for the piping of the salamander. 
The “whippoorwill” song belongs with 
the early May moonlit balmy nights, be- 
fore the blossoms have lost their best per- 
fume and before farm work has become 
a mere drudgery. 
It vividly recalls the merry Maybasket- 
ing frolics, apparently so necessary to 


eemeremce on the farm; the fresh green. 


_ fields and woodland blossoms; the plant- 
ing season with all its hidden promises. 


There is, in the warble of the bluebird, . 


glad promise of returning spring; and 
in the animated whistle of the phcebe 
reiteration of the earlier promise; but 
the whippoorwill tells of that delightful 
season realized. His is not a complaint 
groaned forth, but a glad announcement 
of joy fully come. 

My early home nestled in one of those 
gems of woodland that dot the rolling 
lowa prairies. One of my earliest mem- 
ories of this old home is the twilight 
choruses of whippoorwills in the door- 
yard. They often ventured upon the door- 
step and sang for minutes at a time, ap- 
parently oblivious of the members of the 
family seated just inside the open door. 
On more than one occasion more than 
one bird occupied the door-step at the 
same time, all the while apparently try- 
ing to drown each others’ voices in a 

continuous flow of song. At such times 
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the delightful mellowness which one 
hears, with the birds in the distance, 
gives place to an almost painful, penetrat- 
ing shrillness. The more deliberately 
uttered song is invariably preceded by a. 
strongly guttural sound not unlike that 
produced by striking an inflated rubber 
bas. Phe near-by song, to my ear, 
sounds like “qui ko wee,’ the first syll- 
able with a strong “q’ sound. I have 
never heard them sing later than I1 o- 
clock in the evening nor earlier than 3 
in the morning. : 

It is well-nigh impossible to creep up- 
on a singing bird in the woods, even if 
it could be seen in the dim light, but it 
was not unusual, at my old home for the 
birds to playfully fly round and round 
anyone who might be standing out in the 
yard at twilight. The birds often came 
so close that the wings seemed to brush 
the face. The flight is so utterly noiseless 
that the object of their sport is aware of 
the presence before he can fully realize 
what it is. 

The whippoorwill inhabits the eastern 
portion of the United States, west to 
eastern North and South Dakota and 
Nebraska, western Kansas, Indian Terri- 
tory and Texas; north to southern Cana- 
da, into Nova Scotia and Manitoba; and 
south in winter into eastern Mexico and 
Guatemala. It breeds in the northern 
and central parts of its range, and rarely 
to Florida. 

The nest is made late in May or early 
in June, in the Northern states. The 
eges are two in number, light gray or 
white, with brown and lilac markings of- 
ten arranged in scratchings and pencil- 
ings besides the spots and blotches. There 
is usually scarcely more of a nest than 
the leaves lying on the ground; rarely 
nothing but the bare ground. 


THE SNAPPING-T URTLE. 


Y reason of the ferocity of dis- 
B position of this curious animal, 
the snapping-turtle (Chelydra 
serpentina) is rather formidable, 

not only to the smaller creatures which 
inhabit the same localities, but also to 
man, its bite causing very severe wounds. 
It is found in America from Canada to 
Ecuador, and there are few localities 
where it is not met with frequently. 
Swimmers in small lakes are sometimes 
-attacked by it, the habits of the animal 
both in the water and on land being the 
same. It is bold as well as fierce, often 
suffering itself to be lifted from the 
ground by the object which it has grasp- 
ed rather than to let go its hold. If 
attacked, the reptile’s long reach and 
strong jaws enable it to defeat any ordin- 
ary foe. The elongated tail of the snap- 


ping-turtle has given rise to the popular 


name, alligator turtle and, being ap- 
pended to the small, comparatively thin 
shell, giving an elongated appearance to 
the body, the specific name serpentina re- 
sulted. 

When the snapper elevates itself for 
the attack, with half-open mouth and sul- 
len eyes, there is said to be something 
fiery and defiant in its attitude, though 
it is so slow and awkward in recovering 
itself after missing its point of attack 
that it presents a most ludicrous appear- 
ance. These turtles are remarkably 
strong. The elder Agassiz states that he 
observed one bite off a piece of plank 
more than ‘an inch thick. They also 
attain considerable size, being the largest 
inland representative of the order, speci- 
mens not infrequently exceeding three 
feet in length. It is carnivorous in its 
habits, and is very destructive of fish, 
small quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles. 
Many have been the water-fowl which 
have ventured too close to their voract- 
ous enemy. Its appetite is said to be so 
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great that it will even catch young alli-. 
gators, and devour them in spite of their 
teeth and struggles. 

The flesh of the snapping-turtle is 
delicate, tender, and of rich flavor. Every 
fisherman knows that it will take almost- 
any kind of bait, provided it be of animal 
substance. It, however, prefers fish, and 
cannot resist a hook so baited. 

In the northern United States, from 
the tenth to the twentieth of June, it has 
been observed, the female, at early morn- 
ing, leaves the water and crawls to a 
sandbank, digs a small cavity with its 
hind leg, into which the small, round 
eggs are deposited to the number of 
twenty-five or thirty, when the sand is 
drawn over them, the surface smoothed 
down, and the animal is soon back in the: 
water, the entire operation not lasting 
over twenty minutes. This method is dif-_ 
ferent from that of our other land turtles. 


Nothing but sand will suit the purpose of 


the snapping-turtle. In order to find a 
suitable spot for the burial of her eggs, 
the female is often forced to traverse a 
considerable distance. The sand must be 
quite dry and exposed to the full rays of 
the sun. The little ones are hatched in 
July. The young run by instinct into the 
water. 

Remarkable stories are told of the 
longevity of the turtle and of its tenacity 
of life. That they live to near a century 
is well authenticated. After the head is 
severed from the body the head will open 
and shut the mouth and roll the eyes. In 
one case a stick was held between the 
open jaws, which closed upon it with 
violence, and kept hold of it. Meanwhile 
the headless body was crawling on the 
ground. 

An allied form (Matrochelys lacer- 
tina) inhabits the tributaries of the Mex” 
ican Gulf, extending northward in the 
Mississippi as far as Missouri. . 
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THe oRED “POX, 


Like the Squirrels, Foxes vary 
in size and color according to 
in which they 
live. Their habits are mostly 
nocturnal, that 1s to say, they 


prowl around after dark. 


By day the Fox lies concealed 
in his burrow—if he owns a 
house of that sort—or else in the 
depths of some thicket. Toward 
evening he goes out in search of 
something to eat—Hare, Rabbit, 
Pheasant, Mouse, or Bird. — 

Reynard, as the Fox is often 
called, does not attempt to chase 
the Hare, for it would be too 
swift for him, nor the Rabbit, 
for it would quickly dive into 
its hoie, nor the Pheasant, for it 
would fly away. No, indeed! 
Mr. Fox is too cunning for that. 
He just quietly creeps to some 
place where Hares or Rabbits 
or Pheasants are likely to pass, 
and then as they run by him, 
out he pounces and secures his 
evening meal. 

When the Rabbit has a nest 


full of little ‘“ Bunnies,” she 


takes good care to keep them at 
the end of the burrow. It is too 
small for the Fox to creep into, 
so she thinks they are safe. But 
Mr. Fox finds a way, a much 
better way, he thinks, to get at 
the little, soft, furry things, 
which will hardly make him a 
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mealanyway. He sniffs around, - 
locates the spot right above the 
the burrow, digs downward, and 
soon—well, when he gets through 
there are no “Bunnies” in the 
nest. Mr. Fox smiles, winks 
one eye, and trots off. _ 

Sometimes he steals into a 
hen-roost, and woe tonearly every 
chicken in the roost. He eats 
all he can, carries some of them 
home, and the remainder he 
buries for future use. | 

SOMAMINGHAS. doh Ox ok an 
is an old saying, you know, and 
we apply it to persons who take 
advantage of heir fellow beings. 

However, no matter how great 
a rascal the Fox is, we must pity 
him when pursued for “sport” 
by a pack of hounds, as well 
as men and women. When 
irritated or alarmed, the Fox 
gives off a strong, disagreeable 
scent, which hes so long on the 
ground that 1t may be perceived 
for nearly an hour after he has 
passed. He has been known to 
dive into a heap of manure to 
throw the dogs off the scent; 
jumping over a wall, run a little 
way, come back again, lie under 
the wall until all the dogs had 
passed, then leap a second time 
over the same place where he 
had passed before, and make off 
on his old track. 


THE ORCHARD ORIOLE. 


The Orchard Oriole is here. 
Why has he come? To cheer, to cheer —c.c. M. 


HE Orchard Oriole has a gen- 
eral range throughout the 
United States, spending the 
winter in Central America. 
It breeds only in the eastern and 
central parts of the United States. In 
Florida it is a summer resident, and is 
found in greatest abundance in the 
states bordering the Mississippi Valley. 
. This Oriole appears on our southern 
border about the first of April, moving 
leisurely northward to its breeding 
grounds for a month or six weeks, 
according to the season, the males pre- 
ceding the females several days. 


Though a fine bird, and attractive 
in his manners and attire, he is not se 
interesting or brilliant as his cousin, 
the Baltimore Oriole. He is restiess 
and impulsive, but ofa pleasant Gis- 
position, on good terms with his neigh- 
bors, and somewhat shy and ditheult 
to observe closely, as he conceals him- 
self in the densest foliage while at 
rest, or flies quickly about from twig 
to twig in search of insects, wfich, 
during the summer months, are his 
exclusive diet. 


The favorite haunts of this very 
agreeable songster, as his name im- 
plies, are orchards, and when the apple 
and pear trees are in bloom, and the 
trees begin to put out their leaves, his 
notes have an ecstatic character quite 
the reverse of the mournful lament of 
the Baltimore species. Some writers 
speak of his song as confused, but 
others say this attribute does “not 
apply to his tones, the musician 
detecting anything but confusion in 
the rapidity and distinctness of his 
gushing notes. ‘These may be too 
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quick for the listener to follow, but 
there is harmony in them. 

In the Central States hardly an 
orchard or a garden of any size can 
be found without these birds. They 
prefer to build their nests in apple 
trees. ‘The nest is different, but quite 
as curiously made as that of the Balti- 
more. It is suspended from a small 
twig, often at the very extremity of 
the branches. ‘The outer part of the 
nest is usually formed of long, tough 
grass, woven through with as much 
neatness and in as intricate a manner 
as if sewed witha needle. The nests 
are round, open at the top, about four 
inches broad and three deep. , 

It is admitted that few birds do 
more good and less harm than our 
Orchard Oriole, especially to the fruit 
grower. Most of his fvod consists of 
small beetles, plant lice, flies, hairless 
caterpillars, cabbage worms, grass- 
hoppers, rose bugs, and larvee of all 
kinds, while the few berries it may 
help itself to during the short time 
they last are many times paid for by 
the great number of insect pests de- 
stroyed, making it worthy the fullest 


protection. 


The Orchard Oriole is very social, 


especially with the king bird. Most 
of his. time: 15) spent an: trees.) ue 
flight is easy, swift, and graceful. The 


female lays from four to six eggs, one 
each day. She alone sits on the eggs, 
the male feeding her at intervals. 
Both parents are devoted to their 
young. 

The fall migration Seems in the 
latter part of July or the beginning of 
August, comparatively few remaining 
till September. 
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THE SANDHILL CRANE. 


HE sandhill crane is so often con- 
ay fused, in the popular mind, 
with the great blue heron, that 

it may not be amiss to suggest 

the real differences between them. We 
should first remember that the crane is 
not found east of Illinois, except casually 
or accidently, but is numerous from Illin- 
ois westward to the western border ‘of the 
plains during the migrations. It ranges 
as far north as Manitoba. The great 
blue heron is pretty evenly distributed 
over the whole of North America. The 
cranes usually, if not always, migrate in 
greater or lesser flocks, alternately cir- 
cling upward to considerable heights and 
‘sailing straight away, with both soaring 
and flapping motion, and with prodigious 
croakings. The herons migrate singly 
or in pairs, with long, steady sweep of 
the wings, and make no outcry. Close 
at hand the two species would hardly be 
confused by an ordinarily careful obser- 


ver, but these large birds are rarely seen . 


close at hand. 


The feeding habits of the two birds 


are very similar, and to this superficiai 
similarity is largely due the confusion, I 
suspect. Both wade into the water 
searching for some hapless frog or toad, 
- often standing motionless for minutes at 
a time until the victim comes within 
range of the sharply-pointed beak, when 
a lightning-like movement of the head 
sends the beak completely through the 
creature, killing and catpuring it with 
one stroke. The long legs and neck 
are admirably adapted to this kind of 
fishing. 

Colonel N. S. Goss describes the 
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courting antics of these ungainly birds 
as extremely ludicrous at times. <A 
vertible Indian war dance, in fact, in 
which the females join heartily, and like 
the war dance, stopping only when the 
last participant falls down with exhaus- 
tion. It seems to be a sort of promiscu- 
ous wedding ceremony for the whole 
company. 

The crane nests on the dry, flat prairie, 
usually scraping together some wisps of 
dry grass, but often with not even this 
poor excuse for a nest. Here two to 
four drab-brown colored, rough-shelled 
eges are laid and the young reared. 

Size seems to be the only criterion 
which determines what the crane may 
eat. Perhaps it might better be said, 
what he will swallow. He seems to re- 


lish stones, pocket-knives, steel nails 


and the like fully as well as the choic- 
est bit of frog or toad. Like many other 


birds, however, he regurgitates the .in- 
digestable matter, and so takes no harm 
from this promiscuous diet. Many. of us 
may have reason to envy him this capac- 
ity. 

Dr. P. L. Hatch, in his “Birds of Min- 
nesota,” gives an interesting description 
of the fighting qualities of a pet crane 
which he offered to pit against any and 
all canines, one at a time. One valiant 
mastiff, which essayed to do battle with 
his craneship, entered the ring with all 
the confidence of an unbroken record of 
victories, but a moment, later he “stayed 
not on the order of his going,” carrying 
with him the exact pattern of the crane’s 
beak. No other canines ever volunteered 
for a similar service. 


THE CATBIRD. 


What do you think of this nest 
of eggs? Whatdo you suppose 
Mrs. Catbird’s thoughts are as 
she looks at them so tenderly? 
Don’t you think she was very 
kind to let me take the nest out 
of the hedge where I found it, so 
you could see the pretty greenish 
blue eggs? Ishall place it back 
where I gotit. Catbirds usually 
build their nests in _ hedges, 
briars, or bushes, so they are 
never very high from the ground. 

Did you ever hear the Catbird 
sing? Heis one of the sweetest 
singers and his song is some- 
thing like his cousin’s, the 
Brown Thrush, only not so loud. 
He can_ imitate the songs of 

other birds and the sounds of 
many animals. He can mew like 
a cat, and it is for this reason 
that heis called “ Catbird.” His 
sweetest song, though, is soft 
and mellow and is sung at just 
such times ag this—when think- 


sweetest singer 


ing of the nest, the eggs, or the 
young. ae 
The Catbird is a good neigh- 
bor among birds. If any othe 
bird is in trouble of any sort, he 
will do all he can to relieve it. 
He will even feed and care for 
little birds whose parents have 
left them. Don’t you think he 
ought to have a prettier name ? 
Now remember, the Catbird is a- 
Thrush. [ want you to keep 
track of all the Thrushes as they 
appear in“ Birps.” I shall try 
to show you a Thrush each 
month. | 
Next month you shall see the 
of American 
birds... Hie, too,1s a Vhrusheaet 
wonder if you know what bird I 
mean. Ask your mamma to buy 
you a book called “* Bird Ways.” 
It was written by a lady who 
spent years watching and study- 
ing birds. She tells so many 
cute things about the Catbird. 


If your health does not re= 
ceive your attention now, it 
will demand it later. And 
really what is the use of wear- 
ing corsets and taking chances 
when you can fulfill all require- 
ments and still be perfectly 
safe without wearing them? 

What is the use of suffering 
the agonies of corset wearing 
when you can dispense with 
them and look and feel twice 
as well? 


THE GOOD HEALTH WAIST 
solves the problem. No more 
agonizing shortness of breath; 
no more tight lacing; no more 

— penetrating broken stays when 
this perfect waist is adopted. 


TAKE OFF YOUR CORSETS 


i 


THE GOOD HEALTH WAIST is washable and adjust- 


able. We carry three qualities, medium weight /eax 
twilled, a lighter weight Seftzste for summer wear, and a 
heavier Sateen. 

PRICES:—White or Drab Jean or Batiste, 30-38, $1.25; 
40-42, $1.50; 44-46, $1.75; White or Drab Sateen, 30-38, 
$1.75; 40-42, $2.00; 44-46, $2.25; Black Sateen, 30-38, $2.00; 
40-42, $2.25; 44-46, $2.50; Children’s Waists in White or 
eb Batiste, sizes 18-28, 50 cents. Waist measurement 
only. 


All other sizes supplied on short notice with waists made to. 


order for 25 cents additional. 


Directions for Measuring.—Take bust, hip and waist meas- 
ures snugly overthe undergarments. For Children’s Waists— 
Measure over clothing and deduct two inches. 


Write your name and address in the space below and send to 
us aaa we will send you postpaid our new illustrated descriptive 
catalog. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


At no cost to me please send your new catalog to 


READ RIGHT 


SARGENT’S 


Adjustable Book Holder 


Solves the Problem 


i able. Practical. Wires hold leaves in 
= place. Metal parts finished in black 
enamel or bronze. Desk, quartered oak 
or mahogany. 


Price $3.54 


ak = Reclining and Library Chairs 
CATALOGUE “C” (FREE) 


WHEEL ‘CHAIRS| 


WE MAKE OVER::#7O STYLES 


Enclosed find $1.60 for which please send 


me your five games. [like Birps AND NATURE 
games better every year. 
H. N. Miner, M. D. 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 26, 1906. 


Find enclosed ‘$1.50 for which renew my 
subscription to Birps aND Nature to Decem- 
ber 1907. 

I must honestly state as an old subscriber 
that I appreciate this little paper Birps anp 
NATURE very much, and wish it every success 
in the future. G. W. JAMIESON. 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 26, 1g06. 


BEAUTIFUL SHELLS 


Handsome Minerals 
Interesting Fossils 
Mounted Birds and 


Mammals 


All kinds of tools for the Naturalist. Hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue free. A nice 
sample of either fossil, mineral or shell, post- 


paid roc. A. W. JONES, 
Box 377, Salina, Kansas. 


EXCHANGE 
Your Magazines 
for Bound Volumes 


If you have the unbound copies of Brrps 
AND Nature for 1906, return them to us pre- 
paid with $1.50 and we will send you the cor- 
responding double volume III and IV in half 
morocco. 


A. W. TIUFIFORD & CO., Publishers 
378 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


aper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 

1. PracticalGrammar. 500Exercises. 
Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth thou- 
sand, Contains over 500 _ exercises 
adapted to all grades. 

2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. ‘Twentieth thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social 
and business correspondence; with a large 
variety of forms and exercises. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright. B. A. ‘Thirteenth thousand. 
Contains nearly 700 problems in practical 
measurement suitable for beginners, with 
answers. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth 
thousand. Contains over 800 exercises 
and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades, 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By 


Rey. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 600 exercises and 
problems, with answers. 

Discount ON Larce Orpers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 
29a Beacon Street Boston. 


Every School Teacher 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR .- 


The Times Magazine 

EGINNING with its January Number THE TIMES MAGAZINE— 
B the new home magazine—will begin a series of articles (to con- 

tinue through 1907) of vital interest to you and every other school 
teacher in the United States. This series is the result of a long and 
patient investigation of public school methods throughout the coun- 
try. THE TIMES MAGAZINE Stands for the betterment of the condi- 
tions surrounding teachers, for more democratic methods in public 
schools and for the abolition of abuses that, in many localities, hav 


put the public schools in the hands of eee rings. The first articl 
in the series is entitled 


“Tlargaret Haley, Rebel” 


It will tell of the true inside story of the reform inaugurated in Chi- 
cago by Miss Margaret Haley. This movement—started by a woman 
without money or influence—has developed into a national issue. Wil- 
liam Hard of Chicago writes the opening article of this series. It will be 
followed by other articles written by men and women who understand the 
teachers’ problems and can suggest a solution of them. 


The Times Magazine 


Your reading list for 1907 is not complete without THE TIMES MAGa- 
ZINE. This is the youngest of American magazines, but it starts full- 
grown and full-size. Each number Contains 128 pages of the best. fiction, 
- clear-cut and vital discussions of public questions and many special arti- 
cles by Such writers as Brand Whitlock, Alfred Henry Lewis, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Eugene Wood, Henry George, Jr., Prof. F. H. Gid- 
dings, Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, and other leaders of thought and action. . 


FRE TWO HELPFUL, INSPIRING FREE . 
MISS MARGARET HALEY AND USEFUL BOOKS ~ , 
THE TIMES MAGAZINE sells for $1.50 a year, but if you are a schoo 
teacher and will send us the coupon cut from this advertisement, ora copy of it with $1.50 for a year’s sub- 
scription, we will present to you, free of cost, two helpful books by Sherwin Cody—whose handbooks are 
known wherever English is spoken. These volumes:aré: The Dictionary of Errors—a practical com- 
~ pendium of mistakes commonly made in speaking. More than 25,000 every-day errors are convenient- 
ly arranged. The other volume is How to Read and What to Read. This is an interesting guide 
to English literature, written in Mr. Cody’s charming style, with suggestions for forming home 
libraries, and lists of books for various classes of readers. 


These volumes are daintily printed and bound. They are free to you, if you mail your 
Subscription promptly. 


Act Now! This Offer will not be Repeated 


MAGAZINE, | 


500 Fifth Ave | 
THE TIMES MAGAZINE Sells for 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 a year,, but if you will New York a 
send us the coupon cut from this page—with $1.50—we will not only enter your I enclose SD it 


$1.50. Send if 
me the TIMES 4 
MAGAZINE for one 
_year with *‘The Dic- 
tionary of Errors” 
and ‘How to Read and 
What to Read,” post- 
paid. 


name for a year’s subscription but will send you postpaid the two volumes 
described above. Itis necessary to act at once. We have only a small 
edition of these books and can obtain no more ata low price enough to 
allcw us to hold this offer open indefinitely. 


THE TIMES MAGAZINE 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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— °°» #A teautiful book of rare merit.” 


Among Green Trees 


By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS. 


. 


"Nearly 200 Illustrations, Photogravures, Half-tones and Line Drawings, $3.00 
| Guide to Pleasant and Profitable Acquaintance with Familiar Trees. 


THE VOLUME IS DIVIDED INTO FOUR PARTS: 


. PartI. Outdoor Studies with Trees. 
‘Part II. 
Sn Part lll. The Cultivation of Trees. 


The nature-study side, 


The Life of Trees. The physiological side. 


The practical side. 


PartIV. The Kinds of Trees. The systematic side. 


“Among Green Trees” is a book that every teacher, 
very nature lover andevery library should possess. 
juthor and publisher have done their work with a 
horoughness that leaves little to be desired in content 
ind make-up. The author has treated her subject from 
he view-pointof the botanist, the arboriculturist, the 
jurseryman and the landscape gardener, but chiefly of 
he lover of trees. The book contains a wealth of prac- 
ical, interesting information, enriched by superb pho- 
ogravures and excellent line engravings. Thereisa 
jreadth of treatment and.acharm of preseatation in 
his volume that one rarely finds.- The study of its 
broad, cleanly-printed pages will inspire a love for 
irees, Nature’s noblest gift to man.—W. W. Champion, 
Attorney-at-Law, Williamsport, Pa. 


It is the best tree book I have yetseen. The nature- 
study side is admirably presented. There is atonein 
the book that fills one with a strong yearning to go out 
and read for one’s self the open book of nature. The 
shh and aroma of oe poe and Aes are pee latee: 

rom every page. s the book for the tree lover.— 
Daniel W. Hamm, Allentown, Pa. 


You have made not only the best tree book we have 
for the purposes of the nature lover, but the only tree 
book that approaches the tree in the right spirit. Take 
away Sargent’s great ‘Silva’, and I would far rather 
lose all the others than lose yours. All the rest 
chiefly give you a bowing acquaintance with lots of 
trees,so that one can gain through them the cheap 
reputation of ‘knowing all the tres.” But your book 
gives one an intimate knowledge of a few trees, and a 
real and abiding knowledge of ‘‘thetree.”” Yoursis the 
book I should dearly lov to have written myself.— 
Professor 8, C. Schmucker, State Normat School’ West 
Chester, Pa, 


“Among Green Trees” came in due time and I am de- 
lighted with the book. I think the publisher is to be 
congratulated as well as the author. The royal size, 
green cover, enameled paper, wide margins and open, 
perfect type all strike myeye. Finest of all are the 
photogravures. I have been greatly interested in the 


reading. Idid not know the tree story could be told so 
faithfully and so eeuatingly. I am proud to have the 
book among my books.—Professor J. Vallance Brown, 
_ Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. : 
_ “Among Green Trees” is a book ’ = *he ar- 
boriculturist and the nature love ~over 
~ Cate that whichis well dcu. .._.-...  —s—sL_ind 
ture making.—The Chicago Tribune. 


«oos..1t is very finely executed, is full of valuable in- 
formation, and is in all ways acredit to author and 
publisher.—Hon. Henry Sabin, Des Moines, Ia., formerly 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


This is truly “a guide to pleasant and profitable 
acquaintance with familiar trees,” a book that will 
send one out of doors in all seasons to find out for him- 
self the secrets of the woods. It is not merely a book 
of identification, the subject being treated from at least 
four points of view. Eleven chapters are devoted to 
outdoor studies with trees, or nature study in its best 
sense—“a keen appreciative interest in the common 
things about us.” In these chapters are discussed ina 
suggestive, interesting style such subjects as the life 
history of a maple tree, the flight of seeds, knots and 
knot-holes, thorns and prickles, and winter buds. Part 
II. follows, giving the physiology of trees, telling how 
they breathe, feed, grow and sleep, how they reproduce 
their kind and why they die. Perhaps a little more 
than one-fourth of the book is given up to the different 
kinds of trees, the most common ones 0 nly being de- 
scribed. Perhaps the most payp rene: certainly the 
most useful part of Miss Rogers’s book is that section 
devoted to the cultivation of trees. Such practical 
matters are taken up as the planting of home and 
school grounds, pruning, grafting, the treativent of the 
enemies of trees, and the use of the farmer’s wood lot. 
—Southern Workman. 


Every-day tree problems are treated by “ila Ellen 
Rogers in such 2 simple, every day mann: n “Amon 
Green Trees” that readers will not only interes 
with the strange and curious truth: »afo 4, but will 
at the same time enrich their store ‘ov «ledge with ~ 
an additional fund concerning th things all 
about them. It is a real pleas’ trees ata 
glance,to distinguish by bark form leaf shape 
one from another, to know all abeu and trans- 
planting, and how to care for tr°°s Ww are com- 

etent ina walk in the suburbs lm froma 

irch, a beech from a maple, ai’ ine. Thig 
book will teach how to know. It rated with 
cn ec Pa of entire trees, half Trunks and 

eaves, and line engravings made u: upervision 
of the author.—Zne Boston Globe. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


A. W. MUMFORD, "8 


BIRDS AND NATURE one year, $1.50 
AFONG GREEN TREES, $3; both for 


198 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


$3.75 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder 


always brings immediate relief 
from 


PRICKLY HEAT 


Green, Gotd and Brown ‘Daylight Special’’ 


Be sure —elegant fast day train. *‘Diamond Special” 
—fast night train—with its buffet-club car is 
that you "unsurpassed for convenience and comfort. 


Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and 
get the buffet sleeping cars, reclining chaiz €ars. 


ele Through tickets, rates, etc., of I. C. R. R, 
original i agents and those of connecting lines. 


A, H. HANSON, Pass'rh TRAF. Mor., CHICAGO 
$. G. HATCH, Gen't Pass'k AGENT, CHICAGO 
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if NOT --Wi Y NOT ? 


et. OUT THIS BLANK AND: SEND TO US 


Al W. Havel cot, Publishers, 378 Wabasi Ave., GHICHEO 


| enclose $1. 60 for which: lease send me. BiRps AND Nature one. 
yeas with the portrait of Gladstone. in colors. 


Begits my subscription wih 2k SS ae coaside: me a 
permagent subscriber unti) otherwise notified. 


Names: 


Street and Number, 


tO. a Se eeee 
Zama new, renewal subscriber. Cross out new or renewal as case may be, 


Any of our other premiums may be substituted for Gladstone. 
VOLUMES BEGIN JANUARY AND JUNE. YOU SHOULD HAVB VOLUMES COMPLETE. 
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BIRDS AND NATURE 


Moatiiy, emoept July amd August 


ERTS SLND Ne TITS 


ORE. peies ig ong doliexr and sey 
ogants a ca vance; with se asserted pic- 
Gases, $4.00; eingle copy, 15 sents. 

POSTAGE 1S PREPAID by the peblisher for all sub- 
acsriptions in the United States, Guam, Porte Rico, Tatuile 
Samoa), Canada and Mexico. For all other countries in 

Pestal Union add 30 cents postage. 

CHANGB OR ADDRESS. Whea a change of ad: 
dress is ordered, both the new and the eld addresa must 

given. Postmasters are not allowed to forward second- 
class matter until postage is sent to PSDaT charges. &¢ 
soste two cents per copy to forward this magazine. Sub- 
scribers who do not observe this rule should not ask ne 
te send duplicate copies. - 


DISCONTINUANCES. If a subscriber wishes his 
magezine discontinued at the expiration of his subscri 
tion, notice to that effect should be sent, otherwise it és 
aasumed that acontinuance of the subscription is desired. 


HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be sent by 
check, draft, express order, or parr order, payable te 
rider eg W. Mumford. Cash should be sent regie 
tered letter. 


_ AGENTS. We want an energetic, courteous agent In 
svery town and Ceunty. Write for terms and territory. 
RECEIPTS. Remittances are acknowledged 


@hange of label on wra indicating date to which sub- 
scription is paid. det si 


AD letters should te aGéreoned © A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 930 wWebesh Avance, Gig) 
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BIRDS OF LAKESIDE AND PRAIRIE. 


Monthly; 48 pages, 
illustrated by color 

pictures of birds, 
Fight full-page plates each m 


photography. 
ee insects, flowers, plants, etc., in nat. 
enth. 


By Edward B. 


MAGAZINES, hack avusbers, frogs Sams 
PL OUND VOLUME I te XVI, each Gvo, agg page 
from 40 to 6e colored pictares, éxre in., sloth, tp 


Double volumes, half mor oo, Sixteen single 
a cloth, $18.0, Right doable valimnee half moreeca, 
00, 


volumes, half morocco, uae 
COLORED PICTURES, aesorted as Geaired, a cents 
ua $1.80 per 100; $19.00 per 1,00, Tha G48 picter 


PREMIUMS, Bither of the following colored pis 
tures sent free with subscriptions: 1) Song of the Lark. 
28x21, or (2) Gladstone, 18x24, or (3 e Golden Pheasant, 
18x24, or (4) ten colored pictures from Birds and Natur 

5) Three Porest Tree ures, oxra, or (6) Set of 1 
ustrial Pictures. erates 
OTUBR PUBLICATIONS. . 
Little Folke.... we S00 00 0see 008000 080008 cosces OX.08 


Schoo! Bulletin (Monthly) ......... vedo sechioadl eUUga yaumae 


American Primary Teacher (Monthly)...< seco cccces BO8 

N. E. Journal of Education (Weekly) .... 0.0 scccccee RB 

Educational Review (Monthly) ....02 ssccce . essbeleewe Mt 
'_ Ten per cent discount on any or aff ef these 

ordered in combination with Birde and N 

one or several addresses, 


8x10 inches; per year, $1.50. A magazine 
{it is the only periodical in the 


sketches of bird-life in the great Middle West. The author takes his readere afield with him 
and puts them in close touch with our feathered friends of lakeside, woodland and prairie, 


@ ‘President Roosevelt on meeting Mr. Clark quite recently, 


wrote that paragraph about the prothonotary warbler. I read with great interest about that j ttle bird—I am 


uite familiar with your book, Mr. Ciark, and I have always wanted to meet the man who wrote it. 


onotary warbler was a new bird to me. Up to the time of reading about {t in your book I uever had heard 


of this specimen." 
THB FAIRIES THAT 


mature may be derived from its pages. 


RUN THE WORLD A 
£10 pages, cloth, 30 full page illustrations. 
book are well known to children and many pleasant 


ND HOW THEY Do IT. 


By Ernest Vincent 
The subjects dealt with im this little 


WILD BIRDS IN CITY PARKS. By Herbert Eugene Walter and Alice Hall Walter. Pockes 


edition, pp. 66, cloth, with chart showing Migration of Birds. 


New edition, entirely 


rewritten, enlarged, and including 145 birds, both land and water. The object of this 


little book ia to furnish those who may be interested in 


making the acquaintance of wild 
birds. : 


birds with a simple letter of introduction to one hundred interesting 
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ature. Semtte 
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@RAND PRIZE, Paris Exposition, 1900. GOLD MEDAL, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904, 


ORDER BLANK. BIRDS AND NATURE PICTURES. 


In full colors, absolutely true to life and nature. Size, 7x9 inches. 


The only color plates of the kindin the world. Made by the recent improvements in the art of 
color photography. These exquisite pictures strike the eye and hold attention. Every teacher, schoo) 
and home should have the entire list. You should have them (1) because of their value, (2) you cag 

- have them because of the price. The educational value of these plates is wonderful. 


'%,000.000 printed; 20,000,000 sold the past year, 2,000,000 in one order. 


“he delicate coloring in your Passenger Pigeon is a marvel of art.” 


These pictures are so natural that it almost seems as if the creature 
ee is going to start out of the page and escape.— Chicago Record. 
erald. 


The pictures are astonishingly good. I like them so well that I shall 
put them up on the walls of my rustic retreat, Slab Sides.—Jno. Burroughs. 


You have certainly hit upon a method of reproducing colors with re- 
markable fidelity to nature.—D?r. Hiliott Cowes. 


Prices: Assorted as desired, 2 cents each for 13 to 99; lots of 100, $1.80; lots of 1,000, $15.00. 
special prices on large orders. 


BIRDS AND NATURE one year and 50 plates, $2.00. The complete set, 648 plates, 114 cent each, $8.10. 


Mark pictures desired and return this sheet to 
A. W. MUMFORD & CO., Sole Owners_and Makers, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


(eb ee ee for which please send the following order to 
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i Nonpareil, 
2 Resplendent Trogon. 
3 Mandarin Duck. 
4 Golden Pheasant. 
_ § Australian Parrakeet. 
' 6 Cock of the Rock. 
7 Red Bird of Paradise, 
8 Yellow-throated Toucan. 
g Red-rumped Tanager. 
io Golden Oriol-., 
m1 American Blve Jay. 
12 Swallow-tailed Indian Roller 
£3 Red-headed Woodpecker, 
4 Mexican Mot Mot. 
a5 King Parrot. 
a6 American Robin. 
i7 American Kingfisher. 
«8 Blue-mountain Lory. 
ig Red-winged Blackbird. 
zo Cardinal, or Red Bird. 
21 Bluebird. 
22 Barn Swallow, 
23 Brown Thrasher, 
24 Japan Pheasant. 
z5 Bobolink. 
26 American Crow. 
27 Flicker. 
28 Black.Tern. 
29 Meadow Lark. 
40 Great Horned Ow' 
31 Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
jz Canada Jay. 
$3 Purple Gallinule. 
54 Smith’s Longspur. 
35 American Red Crossbills 
36 Califor:ia Woodpecker, 
37 Pied-billed Grebe. 
$8 Bohemian Waxwing. 
39 Long-billed Marsh Wren 
40 Arizona jay. 
¢1 Screech Owl. 
42 Orchard Oridle. 
¢3 Marsh Hawk, 
+4 Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, 
#5 Black-capped Chickadee. 
s6 Prothonotary Warbier. 
+7 Indigo Bird. 
48 Night Hawk, 
+9 Wood Thrush. 
so Catbird. 3 
it Yellow-throated Viree, 


Not less than 13 mailed 


§2 American Mockingbird, 
53 Black-crowned Night Heron. 
54 Ring-billed Gull. 

55 Logger-head Shrike 

56 Baltimore Oriole. 

57 Snowy Owl. 

58 Scarlet Tanager. 

59 Ruffed Grouse. 

60 Black and White Creeping 

Warbler. 

61 American Bald Eagle. 

62 Ring Plover. 

63 Mallard Duck. 

64 American Avocet, 

65 Canvas-back Duck, 

66 Wood Duck. 

67 Anhinga, or Snake Bird. 
68 American Woodcock. 

69 White-winged Scoter. 

7o Snowy Heron, or Little Egret 
71 Osprey. 

72 Sora Rail. 

73 Kentucky Warbler. 

74 Red-breasted Merganser 
75 Yellow Legs. 

76 Skylark. 

77 Wilson’s Phalarope 

78 Evening Grosbeak, 

79 Turkey Vulture, 

80 Gambel’s Partridge. 

81 Summer Yellow Bird 

82 Hermit Thrush. 

83 Song Sparrow. 

84 Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 
85 Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
86 House Wren. 

87 Phebe. 

88 Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
89 Mourning Dove. 

go White-breasted Nuthatch. 
91 Blackburnian Warbler. 
92 Gold Finch, 

93 Chimney Swift. 

94 Horned Lark. 

95 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
96 Warbling Vireo. 

97 Wood Pewee. 

98 Snow Bunting. 

99 Junco. 
too Kingbird. 
1o1 Summer Tanager. 


102 White-fronted Goose 

103 Turnstone. 

104 Belted Piping P.over 

1o5 Wild Turkey. 

106 Cerulean Warbler. 

107 Yellow-billed Tropic Bure 

108 European Kingfisher 

109 Vermilion Flycatcher 

110 Lazuli Bunting. 

111 Mountain Bluebird 

112 English Sparrow. 

113 Allen’s Hummingbird 

114 Green-winged Teal. 

115 Black Grouse. 

116 Flamingo. 

117 Verdin. 

118 Bronzed Grackle 

119 Ring-necked Pheasam 

120 Yellow-breasted Chat 

121 Crowned Pigeon 

122 Red-eyed Vireo 

123 Fox Sparrow. 

124 Bob-white. 

125 Passenger Pigeon 

126 Short-eared Owl 

127 Rose Cockatoo. 

128 Mountain Partridge 

129 Least Bittern. 

130 Bald Pate Duck 

131 Purple Finch. 

132 Red-bellied Woodpecke: 

133 Sawwhet Owt. 

134 Black Swan 

135 Snowy Plover 

136 Lesser Prairie Hen 

137 Black Duck. 

138 Wilson’s Petrel 

139 Blue-Gray Gnatcaiche; 

140 American Coot 

141 Ivory-billed Woodpecke, 

142 American Sparrow Hawk 

143 Silver Pheasant. 

144 Scaled Partridge 

145 Ovenbird. 

146 American Three-toed ‘Woo# 
pecker. 

147 Bartramian Sandpipei. 

148 Nightingale. 

149 Roseate Spoonbrik 

150 Dickcissel. 


‘$i Dusky Grouse. 

i§2 Eggs, First Series. 

1§3 South American Rhea, 
1§4 Bay-breasted Warblers 
4§§ Black-necked Stilt. 

156 Pintail Duck. ; 


157 Double Yellow-headed Parrot. 


#58 Magnolia Warbler. 

159 Great Blue Heron. 

260 Eggs, Second Series. 

461 Brunnich’s Murre. 

i162 Canada Goose. 

163 Brown Creeper. 

164 Downy Woodpecker. 
165 Old Squaw Duck. 

166 White-faced Glossy Ibis 
167 Arkansas Kingbird, 

{68 Eggs, Third Series. 

.69 Wilson's Snipe. 

170 Black Wolf. 

i71 Red Squirrel. 

172 Prairie Hen. 

173 Butterflies, First Series. 
174 Gray Rabbit. 

175 American Ocelot. 

176 Apple Blossoms. 

177 Wilson’s Tern. 

178 Coyote. 

179 Fox Squirrel, 

180 Loon. 

181 Butterflies, Secona Series 
182 American Red Fox. 

183 Least Sandpiper. 

184 Mountain Sheep. 

185 American Herring Gull. 
186 Raccoon. 

187 Pigmy Antelope. 

188 Red-shouldered Hawk. 
189 Butterflies, Third Series. 
190 American Gray Fox. 

igi Gray Squirrel. 

192 Pectoral Sandpiper. 

i93 King Bird of Paradise. 
194 Peccary. 

195 Bottle-nosed Dolphin. 
i96 Tufted Puffin. 

197 Butterflies, Fourth Series. 
198 Armadillo. 

199 Red-headed Duck. 

200 Golden Rod. 

201 Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse 
202 Brown and Red Bat. 

203 American Otter. 

204 American Golden Plover. 
205 Moths. 

206 Canadian Porcupine. 
207 Caspian Tern. 

208 Flowering Almond. 

209 African Lion. 

210 Cacti. 

211 Flying Squirrel. 

412 Hummingbirds. 

213 Silkworm. 

234 California Vulture. 

215 American Goldeneye. 
216 Skunk. 

217 Chimpanzee. 

218 Puma. 

219 Medicinal Plant: Lemon 
220 American Mistletoe. 

221 Nuts. 

422, Whippoorwill. 

223 Snapping Turtle. 

224 Sandhill Crane. 

225 Medicinal Plant: Ginger 
226 Crab-eating Opossum. 
227 Geographic Turtle. 

228 White Ibis. 

229 Iris 

230 Duck-billed Platypus. 
431 Cape May Warbler. 

232 The Cocoanut. 

233 Tufted Titmouse 

234 Northern Hare. 

235 Pineapple. 

236 Hooded Merganser, 

237 Medicinal Plant: Cloves. 
238 Common Ground Hog. 
239 Common Mole 

140 Azalea. 

z41 Medicinal Plant: Nutmeg 
242 American Barn Uwl. 

2443 Kangaroo. 

244 Hoary Bat. 

45 Nashville Warbler 

246 English Grapes. 


247 
248 
249 
250 


265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
279 
271 
272 
273 
274 
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276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 


335 
336 
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Swift Fox. 

Hyacinth. 

Cedar Waxwing. 

Hyrax. 

Medicinal Plant: Coffee. 

Bonaparte’s Gull. 

Common Baboon, 

Grinnell’s Water Thrush. 

Hairy-tailed Mole, 

Cineraria. 

A Feather Changing from 
Green to Yellow. 

Western Yellow-throat. 

Myrtle Warbier. 


60 Blue-winged Yellow Warbler. 


Golden-winged Warbler. 

Mourning Warbler. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

Black-throated Blue Warbler. 

Pointer Dog. 

Shells, 

Marbles. 

Ores. 

Minerals. 

Water Lilies. 

Yellow Perch. 

Beetles. 

Forests. 

Grand Canon. 

Terraced Rocks, Yellowstone 
Park. : 

Rooster and Hen. 

Oii Well. 

Polished Woods. 

Brook Trout. 

Niagara Falls. 

Purple Ladies’ Slipper. 

Medicinal Plant; Tea. 

Towhee. 

Canary. 

Carolina Paroquet. 

Chipmunk. 

Peach. 

Common Minerals and Valu 
able Ores. 

Narcissus. 

Medicinal Plant: Coca 

Red-tailed Hawk, 

Maryland Yellow-throat 

Lyre Bird. : 

Cowbird., 

Wild Cat. 

European Squirrel. 

Virginia Rail. 

Blue winged Teal, 

Yellow-headed Blackbirs 

Black Squirrel. 

Weasel (Ermine). 

Medicinal Plant; Quince 

Quartz. 

Lily of the Valley, 

Killdeer. 

Cinnamon Teal, 

Clapper Rail. 

Gopher. 

Mink. 

Carbons. 

Medicinal Plant; Licorice. 

Yellow Ladies’ Slipper and 
Painted Cup. 

Peacock. 

Willow Ptarmigan, 

Stellar’s Jay. 

Ruddy Duck. 

Muskrat. 

Medicinal Plant; Poppy. 

Primrose. 

Copper and Lead Ores. 

American Bittern, 

Scarlet ibis. 

Massena Partridge. 

Ring-billed Duck. 

Medicinal Plant; Thyme. 

Blocdroot. 

Western Blue Grosbeak. 

Shells. 

Magpie. 

Red-breasted Nut-hatch. 

Purple Martin. 

Ring-neck zd Dove. 

Opossum. 

Genista. 

Medicinal Plant; Pigitalis. 

Raven. 

Witson’s Thrush. 

Red of Wood Lily 
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347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 


354 
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Common Sunfish. 
A Mountain River. 
Insects. 
Brittany (Cows), 
Harvesting in the Great North. 
west. 
Homing Pigeon. 
Swamp Rose Mallow. 
Yellow Ladies’ Slipper. 
} New England Aster. 
Late Purple Aster. 
Wild Yellow or Canadian Lily 
Vesper Sparrow. 
Calico Bass. 
Mountain Lake. 
Fruit: Banana. 
Oswego Tea or Bee Balm 
; Fringed Gentian. 
Closed or Blind Gentian 
Tall or Giant Sunflower 
i Black-eyed Susan or Oxeye 
Daisy. ; 
Wild Columbine. 
American Redstart. 
Trout. 
Ocean Waves. 
Domestic Fowls 
Western Willet. 
Buffle-Head.. 
American Eared Grebc. 
Louisiana Tanager. 
Luna and Polyphemus Motha 
Prong-horned Antelope. 
Sensitive Plant. 
Medicinal Plant; Almond. 
Western Horned Owl. 
Long-crested Jay. 
Fulvous Tree-duck. 
Red-breasted Sapsucker. 
Promethean and Secropiap 
Moths. 
Irish Setter. 
Pitcher Plant (Nepenthes) 
Medicinal Plant; Mandrake. 
W hite-winged Crossbill. 
Townsend’s Warbler. 
Knot or Robin Snipe. 
Hawk Owl. 
Water Shells, 
Collared Lizard. 
Fruit: Apple. 
Medicinal Plant; Vanilla, 
American Rough-legged and 
Young Red-tailed Hawks. 
Short-billed Dowitcher. 
Great tailed Grackle, 
Hooded Warbler. 
Land Shells. 
Gila Monster. 
Fruit: Pomegranate. 
Medicinal Plant: Cassia Cin. 
namon. 
Owl Parrot. 
Gray Parrot. 
White Pelican. 
Marbled Murtelet. 
Black Bear. 
Pond and River Shells 
Fruit: Orange. 
Medicinal Plant; Pepper. 
Crested Curassow, 
Harlequin Duck. 
Canada Grouse, 
Dovekie. 
Beaver. 


o6 Marine Shells. 


Fruit: Lemon. 

Medicinal Plant: Cubebs. 

Audubon’s Oriole. 

Marbled Godwit. 

Rusty Blackbird or Grackle 

Surf Scoter. 

American Elk. 

Nautilus Shells. 

Flowers: Mountain Laurel. 
Trailing Arbutus, 

Medicinal Plant: Hops- 

Bullock’s Oriole. 

Sanderling. 

Great Northern Shrike 

Brandt’s Cormorant. 

Buffalo. 

Agates. 

Flowers: Great Mullein 
Moth Mullein. 

Medicinal P.ant: Cocoa Frul? 


Two Fascinating Bocks on School Life | 


_ “JEAN MITCHELL’S SCHOOL,” - Price, $1.00 
‘‘GLIMPSES OF CHILD NATURE,” “ 50 
Both by ANGELINA W. WRAY 


These books have been used in over 1,000 Institute and Reading Circle classes. 


A New Book for Teachers’ and Mothers’ Giubs 


By PRIN. HARRIET A. MARSH, of the Hancock School, Detroit 
“THE NEW POINT OF VIEW IN MODERN EDUCATION” 


READY IN SEPTEMBER 


Ask your superintendents and institute instructors about our books. 
Correspondence invited. 


| PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., ; Bloomington, Illinois 


Without Even Writing a Letter 


During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a 
letter. They were either called up by long distance telephone or asked to come here for an 
interview, and the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the 
principals at Cardiff, East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, Russell and 
Sharon Springs, N. Y., and Du Bois, Pa. ; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Am- 
sterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F. W. Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s 

~  $chool; Richard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and Robert H. stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such 
training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, Jamestown; and Jessie Mann, Massena ; 
such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillette, Auburn; Margaret M. Allen 
and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, Hornell; E. Nellie 
Barker, Ithaca ;-Eunice E. Titus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; and Dora E. 
Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and such high 
and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith E. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S. Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses 
Point; Mary D. Spencer, Sidney: Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, West- 
bury Station; Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such 
out-of-the-state appointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maude 
F. Deuel, Conneaut, O.; Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.: Ethel 
M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, O.; and Gertrude F. 
Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn’t you like to get a good place as easily as this? You 
ean do it only through a recommendation agency. 


The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS 
BY FAMOUS MASTERS 


Such as Roseland, Asti, Witkowski,-Moran, Stuart, Henner, Meis- 
sonier, etc. Everyone an exact facsimile of the original in COLORS. 
Sizes vary from 9x18% to 11x16. All popular subjects. Best collec- 
tion of pictures for framing or, Art Studies ever published. Put up in 
Portfolio, with complete list of titles and artists. Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of $1.00—would be cheap for $5.00. 


Address Dept. C. 


AMERICAN COLORTYPE COMPAN 


1205 Roscoe Street, Chicago 


Wetmake all the colored pictures for this Magazine 


TAX IDE RMY CATALOG FREE 


WRITE TODAY. 


Learn by Mail to 


Mount 
Birds 


AND MAKE RUGS. s 
Sportsmen and naturalists 


[Specimens especially adapted for the Schoolroom or 
any other study—Thrushes, Blackbirds, Bluejays, Wood- 
peckers, etc., 50e€ each. 

Specimens sent here to be mounted promptly at- 
tended to. 

I sell for scientific purposes. 

Price list sent on application. 


- N. O. LAWSON, Geneva, III. 


Aquariums, Globes, Castles, Water Plants ww ly fl, 6 * SoM art, Soe a Tee 
etc., the most beautiful and least trouble- , 4 a4 YN aE BY MAIL all branches 
some of pets. A beautiful book, brim full _ i of ene wonder ulart Of aa eee 
: A e My 208 e art solong . 
of good information, for the asking. hunter, trapper and nature-lover needs Taxi 
ldt our course. 15 complete lessons 
THE PIONEER AQUARIUM MFG. co. shou dtake QU NGRAGTION GUARAN. 
Lake Front, Racine, Wis. TEED. Thousands of successful students. 


TUFTED TITMOUSE MEDICINAL PLANT: 
NORTHERN HARE CLOVES 

PINEAPPLE COMMON GROUND HOG 
HOODED MERGANSER COMMON MOLE 


_ AZALEA INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 


The above eight color plates will appear in BIRDS Size 6x9 inches 


AND.NATURE for March, 1907. At the pottom of each picture is printed 
a brief description. | 


MARINE SHELLS & CURIOS | ermine eegaee 


THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
68 G. S¢, Omaha, Nebraska. 


: i ‘Thawing Pond 

Twelve shells and curios for 5oc, all good Foe eee oe Ea 
specimens. Collections of showy shells Steam Log Loader A Typical eee Yard 

; i i Railway Logging in a Forest Receiving Docks 
FEO BSE SOA OOD ue Sheets Caley Before the Drive - Timber Estimator, Etc. 
guaranteed. Illustrated Catalogue and 
nice shell for 10c (stamps taken). A. W. MUMFORD & CO., Publishers 

J. H. HOLMES, Dunedin, Fla. 378 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


DON'T MISS FINT COFIES OF “BIRDS FIND NATURE” 


GET THEM ALL AND HAVE THEM BOUND 


BIRDS AND NATURE is a non-returnable magazine. This leads many dealers to cut their orders to immedi- 
ate needs, and we are in receipt of many complaints that the magazine cannot be purchased. We would suggest 
that all occasional readers place an order with some news dealer for a copy each month. Any dealer will gladly 
accept a yearly subscription, which will be filled direct by the publishers. 

Do not fail to get BIRDS AND NATURE if you want it. It can be ordered wherever there is a news stand, 
or will be mailed anywhere by the publisher for $1.50 per year. 

If a subscriber wishes his copy of the magazine discontinued at the expiration of his subscription, notice to 
that effect should be sent to the publisher. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance of the subscription is 
desired. This is the custom of some of the best magazines, including the Atlantic Monthly and the Outlook. 


BIRDS AND NATURE 


ILLUSTRATED BY COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE BLACK-CAPPED CHICKADEE. 


“Chic-chickadee dee!’ I saucily say; 

My heart it is sound, my throat it is gay! 

Every one that I meet I merrily greet 

With a chickadee dee, chickadee dee! 

To cheer and to cherish, on roadside and street, 


My cap was made jaunty, 


my note was made sweet. 


Chickadeedee, Chickadeedee! 
No bird of the winter so merry and free; 


Yet sad is my heart, 


though my song one of glee, 


For my mate ne’er shall hear my chickadeedee. 


I “chickadeedee’”’ in forest and glade, 

“Day, day, day!’ to the sweet country maid; 
From autumn to spring time I utter my song 
Of chickadeedee all the day long! 

The silence of winter my note breaks in twain, 


And I ‘‘chickadeedee”’ in 


sunshine and rain. 


Chickadeedee. Chickadeedee! 
No bird of the winter so merry and free; 


Yet sad is my heart, 


though my song one of glee, 


For my mate ne’er shall hear my chickadeedee.-—-C. C. M. 


' SAUCY little bird, so active | 

and familiar, the Black- 

Capped Chickadee, is also 
recognized as the Black 

Capped Titmouse, East- 

ern Chickadee, and Northern Chick- 
adee. He is found in the southern 
half of the eastern United States, 
north to or beyond forty degrees, west 
to eastern Texas and Indian Territory. 

The favorite resorts of the Chickadee 
are timbered districts, especially in 
the bottom lands, and where there are 
red bud trees, in the soft wood of 
which it excavates with ease a hollow 
for its nest. It is often wise enough, 
however, to select a cavity already 
made, as the deserted hole of the 
Downy Woodpecker, a knot hole, or a 
hollow fence rail. In the winter sea- 
son it is very familiar, and is seen 
about door yards and orchards, even 
in towns, gleaning its food from the 
kitchen remnants, where the table 
cloth is shaken, and wherever it may 
chance to find a kindly hospitality. 

In an article on ‘Birds as Protectors 
of Orchards,” Mr. E. H. Forbush says 
of the Chickadee: ‘There is no bird 
that compares with it in destroying 
the female canker-worm moths and 
their eggs.” He calculated that one 
Chickadee in one day would destroy 
5,550 eggs, and in the twenty-five 
days in which the canker-worm moths 
run or crawl up the trees 138,750 eggs. 
Mr. Forbush attracted Chickadees to 
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one orchard by feeding them in winter, 
and he says that in the following 
summer it was noticed that while 
trees in neighboring orchards were 
seriously damaged by canker-worms, 
and to alessdegree by tent caterpillars, 
those in the orchard which had been 
frequented by the Chickadee during 
the winter and spring were not 
seriously infested, and that compara- 
tively few of the worms and caterpillars 
were to be found there. His conclu- 
sion is that birds that eat eggs of 
insects are of the greatest value to the 
farmer, as they feed almost entirely on 
injurious insects and their eggs, and 
are present all winter, where other 
birds are absent. 


The tiny nest of the Chickadee is 
made of all sorts of soft materials, such 
as wool, fur, feathers, and hair placed 
in holes in stumps of trees. Six to 
eight eggs are laid, which are white, 
thickly sprinkled with warm brown. 


Mrs. Osgood Wright tells a pretty 
incident of the Chickadees, thus: ‘In 
the winter of 1891-2, when the cold 
was severe, the snow deep, and the 
tree trunks often covered with ice, the 
Chickadees repaired in flocks daily to 
the kennel of our old dog Colin and 
fed from his dish, hopping over his 
back and calling Chickadee, dee, dee, 
in his face, a proceeding that he never 
in the least resented, but seemed 
rather to enjoy it.” 


GINGER. 


Zingtber officinale Roscoe. 


DR. ALBERT SCHNEIDER, 
Northwestern University School of Pharmacy. 


‘‘And ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth, too.’’ 


underground stem (rhizome) of 

an herbaceous reed-like plant 

known as Zingiber officinale. 
The rhizome is perennial, but the leaf 
and flower-bearing stems are annual. 
The stems are from three to six feet 
high. The leaves of the upper part of 
the stem are sword-shaped; the lower 
leaves are rudimentary and sheath-like. 
The flowers occur in the form of 
conical spikes borne upon the apex of 
stems which bear only  sheath-like 
leaves. . 

The ginger-plant is said to be a na- 
tive of southern Asia, although it is 
now rarely found growing wild. It is 
very extensively cultivated in the 
tropical countries of both hemispheres, 
particularly in southern China, India, 
Africa and Jamaica. The word ginger 
is said to have been derived from the 
Greek “Zingiber,” which again was de- 
rived from the Arabian ‘‘Zindschabil,”’ 
which means the “root from India.”’ 
It is further stated that the word was 
derived from Gingi, a country west of 
Pondecheri where the plant is said to 
grow wild. 

True ginger must not be confounded 
with “wild ginger,’ which is a small 
herbaceous plant (Asarum canadense) 
of the United States. The long, slender 
rhizomes of Asarum have a pungent, 


TS well-known spice ginger is the 


— Shakespeare, T: welfth Nght, HE age 


aromatic taste similar to ginger. Ac- 
cording to popular belief this plant 
has a peculiar charm. Friends pro- 
vided with the leaves are enabled to 
converse with each other, though many 
miles apart and speaking in the faintest 
whisper. 

The early Greeks and Romans made 
extensive use of ginger as a spice and 
as a medicine. During the third cen- 
tury it was apparently a very. costly 
spice, but during the eleventh century 
it became cheaper, owing to extensive 
cultivation, and was quite generally 
used in Europe. Dioscrides and Pli- 
nius maintained that this spice was 
derived chiefly from ~Arabiaje wie 
noted traveler and historian, Marco 
Polo (1280-1290) is said to have been 
the first European who saw the wild- 
growing plant in its home in India. 
As early as the thirteenth century a 
considerable number of varieties of 
ginger were under cultivation, which | 
received distinctive names as Beledi, 
Colombino, Gebeli, Deli, etc., usually 
named after the country or locality 
from which it was obtained. 

At the present time Jamaica supplies 
the United States with nearly all of 
the ginger, and this island is, there- 
fore, known as “the land of ginger.” 
Cochin-China and Africa also yield 
much ginger. 
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GINGER. 
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THE DOWNY WOODPECKER 


Every lea was at rest, and I heard not a soun1, 
Save a Wood-drummer tapping on a hollow beech tree. 


HIS littk Woodpecker is the 
smallest of all those inhabit- 
mice the United States. © In 

the shade trees about houses 
and parks, and especially in orchards, 
he may be frequenty seen tapping or 
scratching on the limb of a tree with- 
in two or three yards’ distance, where 
he has discovered a decayed spot 
inhabited by wood-boring larvae ora 
colony of ants, his food consisting of 
ants, beetles, bugs, flies, caterpillars, 
spiders, and grasshoppers. The fate 
Dr. Glover of the Department of 
Agriculture, states that on one occasion 
-a Downy Woodpecker was observed 
by him making a number of small, 
rough-edged perforationsin the bark ofa 
young ash tree, and upon examination 
_ of the tree when the bird had flown, it 
was found that wherever the bark had 
been injured, the young larvae of a 
wood-eating beetle had been snugly 
coiled underneath and had _ been 
destroyed by the bird. Beechnuts also 
constitute a considerable portion of the 
food of this bird. Dr. Merriam says 
that in northern New York they feed 
extensively on this nut, particularly in 
fall, winter, and early spring. | 

This miniature Woodpecker is very 
social in its habits, far more so than 
other species, and is often found 
associated with other birds, in the 
woods, the orchards, along fence rows, 
and not infrequently in the cities. He 
is often seen in company with the 
White-breasted Nuthatch (See Vol. II, 
p. 118) and the Brown Creeper (Vol. 
III, p. 214). 

Early in the spring the ‘‘ Downies ”’ 
retire to the woods to make their nests, 
preferring the vicinity of running 
water. The nest is begun about the 
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second or third week in May, and 
consumes from two days to a week in 
building. The holes are usually 
excavated in dead willow, poplar, or 
oak trees, and the height varies from 
four to thirty feet, generally about 
Hiteenetece = ile ecitrance.to the mest 
is about two inches in diameter, and 
the depth of the nest hole varies from 
eight to eighteen inches. The eggs 
arenfuut soniye. Tarely Six) (andi are 
pure glossy-white. 

We know of no more interesting 
occupation than to observe this bird. 
It is fond of drumming on the stub of 
a dead limb whose center is: hollow, 
and whose shell is hard and resonant. 
Upon such places it will druin for an 
hour at a time, now and then stopping 
to listen for a response from its mate 
or of some rival. At all times it is 
unsuspicious of man, and when 
engaged in excavating the receptacle 
for its nest it continues its busy chisel- 
ing, unheeding his near.approach. 

The Woopecker is wrongfully 
accused of boring into the sound 
timber, and, by letting in the water, 
hastening its decay. As Dixon says: 
“Alas! poor harmless, unoffending 
Woodpecker, I fear that by thy visits 
to the trees thou art set down as the 
cause of their premature decay. Full 
well I know thy beak, strong as it 1s, 
is totally incapable of boring into the 
sound timber—full well do I know 
that, even if thou wert guilty of such 
offense, nothing would reward thy 
labors, for thy prey does not lurk under 
the bark of a healthy tree. Insects 
innumerable bore through its bark 
and hasten its doom, and it is thy 
duty in Nature’s economy to check 
them in their disastrous progress.”’ 


THE PROTHONTARY, OR GOLDEN SWAMP WARBLER. | 


HE Golden Swamp Warbler is 
one of the very handsomest 
of American birds, being noted 
for the pureness and mellow- 

ness of its plumage. Baird notes that 
the habits of this beautiful and inter- 
esting warbler were formerly little 
known, its geographical distribution 
being somewhat irregular and over a 
narrow range. It is found in the West 
Indies and Central America as a mi- 
grant, and in the southern region of 
the United States. Further west the 
range widens, and it appears as far 
north as Kansas, Central Illinois, and 
Missouri. 

Its favorite resorts are creeks and 
lagoons overshadowed by large trees, 
as well as the borders of sheets of 
water and the interiors of forests. It 
returns early in March to the Southern 
states, but to Kentucky not before the 
last of April, leaving in October. A 
single brood only is raised in a season. 

A vety pretty nest is sometimes 
built within a Woodpecker’s hole ina 
stump of a tree, not more than three 
feet high. Where this occurs the nest 
isnot shaped round, but is made to 
conform to the irregular cavity of the 
stump. This cavity is deepest at one 
end, and the nest is closely packed 
with dried leaves, broken bits of 
grasses, stems, mosses, decayed wood, 
and other material) the dipper pant 
interwoven with fine roots, varying in 
size, but all strong, wiry, and slender, 
and lined with hair. 

Other nests have been discovered 
which were circular in shape. In one 


instance the nest was built in a brace 
hole in a mill, where the birds could 
be watched closely as they carried in 
the materials. They were not alarmed 
by the presence of the observer but 
seemed quite tame. 

So far from being noisy and vocifer- 
ous, Mr. Ridgway describes it as one 
of the most silent of all the warblers, 
while Mr. W. Brewster maintains thatin 
restlessness few birds equal this species. 
Not a nook or corner of his domain but 
is repeatedly visited during the day. 
‘“Now he sings a few times from the 
top of some tall willow that leans out 
over the stream, sitting motionless 
among the marsh foliage, fully aware, 
perhaps, of the protection afforded by 
his harmonizing tints. The next 
moment he descends. to the jeaur 
shadows beneath, where dark, coffee- 
colored waters, the overflow of a pond 
or river, stretch back among the trees. 
Here he loves to hop about the floating 
drift-wood, wet by the lapping of pul- 
sating wavelets, now following upsome 
long, inclining, half submerged log, 
peeping into every crevice and occas- 
ionally dragging forth from its con- 
cealment a spider or small beetle, turn- 
ing alternately its bright yellow breast 
and olive back towards the light; now 
jetting his beautiful tail, or quivering 
his wings tremulously, he darts off 
into some thicket in response to a call 
from his mate; or, flying to a neigh- 
boring tree trunk, clings for a moment 
against the mossy hole to pipe his little 
strain, or look up the exact where- 
abouts of some suspected insect prize.” 
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THE CRAB--EATING OPPOSSUM. 


der philander) is one of the 
largest of the family. The body 
is nine and one-half inches long, 
and the tail nearly thirteen inches. It 
has a wide range, extending throughout 
all of tropical America. It is numerous 
in the woods of Brazil, preferring the 
proximity of swamps, which furnish it 
with crabs. It lives almost exclusively 
in trees, and descends to the ground only 
when it wishes to forage. | 

While it proceeds slowly and awk- 
wardly on the ground, its prehensile tail 
enables it to climb trees with some fa- 
cility. This opossum readily entraps 
smaller mammals, reptiles, and insects, 
and especially crabs, which are its fa- 
vorite food. It preys upon birds and 
their nests, but it also eats fruit, and is 
said to visit poultry yards and to cause 
great devastation among chickens and 
pigeons. 

The young of the crab-eating opos- 
sum differ in color from the old animals. 
They are completely naked at birth, but 
when they are sufficiently developed to 
leave the pouch, they grow a short, silky 
fur of a shining nut-brown color, which 
gradually deepens into the dark brown- 
ish-black color of maturity. All observers 
agree that the little creatures escape 
from the pouch and, moving around and 
upon the mother’s body, afford a charm- 
ing spectacle. The pouch is formed by 
two folds of skin, which are laid over 
the unformed young attached to the 
mammae. - 

The opossum is extensively hunted 
on account of the havoc it works among 
poultry. 


44 crab-eating opossum (Philan- 


The negroes are its enemies, and kill © 


it whenever and wherever they can. 
The flesh is said to be unpalatable to 
most white persons, for two glands im- 
part a very strong and repellent odor of 
garlic to it, but the negroes like it, and 
the flesh repays them for the trouble of 
the pursuit. The opossum, however, is 
not easily killed, and resorts to dissimu- 
lation when hard pressed, rolls up like a 
ball, and feigns to be dead. To anyone 


not acquainted with its habits, the open 
jaws, the extended tongue, the dimmed 
eyes would be ample confirmation of it, 
but the experienced observer knows that 
it is only “’possuming,” and that it will 
gradually get on its legs and make for 
the woods. | 

It is said that the opossum was for- 
merly found in Europe, but now only 
inhabits America. Nearly all of the 
species live in the forest or in the un- 
derbrush, making their homes in hollow 
trees, holes in the ground, among thick 
grass and in bushes. All are nocturnal 
in their habits and lead a solitary, rov- 
ing life. The opossum lives with its 
mate only during the pairing time. It 
has no fixed habitation. In captivity it 
is the least interesting of animals. 
Rolled up and motionless, it lies all day, 
and only when provoked does it make 
the slightest movement. It opens its 
mouth as wide as possible, and for as 
long a time as one stands before it, as 


if it suffered from lockjaw. 


The opossum can hardly be classed 
among the game animals of America, yet 
its pursuit in the South in old plantation 
days used to afford the staple amusement 
for the dusky toilers of the cotton states. 
It was the custom, as often as the late fall 
days brought with them the ripened fruit 
and golden grain, for the dark popula- 
tion of the plantation, sometimes ac- 
companied by young “massa,” to have a 
grand ‘possum hunt a la mode. We - 
would describe the method of taking it, 
were it the policy of this magazine to 
show approval of a most cruel practice. 
Happily the custom, through change of 
circumstances, has fallen into disuse. 

The specimen of this interesting ani- 
mal which we present-in this number of 
Brrps AND ALL NATURE was captured, 
with its mother and five young ones, in a 


| car load of bananasfi having traveled ail 


_ the way from the tropics to Chicago in a 


crate of the fruit. The mother and 
young were kept alive by eating the ba- 
nanas, another proof that the crab-eat- 
ing opossum does not feed exclusively 
upon animat food. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC TURTLE. 


AP and mud-turtle (Malaco- 
M clemmys geographicus) re the 
more common names by which 

this animal is known; and as it 

is a characteristic species of the waters 
of Illinois and occurs in countless num- 
bers in lakes, rivers, and flood-ground 
pools, it may be assumed that most of 
our readers have met with it. It is ex- 
ceedingly common in the Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers, where it is often con- 
founded with quite another species. It 
is the only species seen by Mr. F. M. 
Woodruff on the shores of Lake Mich1- 
gan, whence he has frequently chased 


it' to the water and caught. it im his 


hands. It is timid and inoffensive in 
disposition, always sliding from bank or 
log when approached, and even when 
captured shows none of the ferocity of 
the snapper. The great strength of its 
jaws, unsurpassed in massiveness by any 
of our turtles, would enable it to inflict 
serious wounds, and it is not a little 
surprising to find such efficient weapons 
of offense unaccompanied by special rug- 
gedness of temper. Our streams and 
lakes; with their numerous sandy shores, 
and their abundance of animal and veg- 
etable life, would seem to form an ideal 
habitat for these reptiles. Their food 
consists ordinarily of fishes, frogs, and 
mollusks, crayfishes, aquatic insects, and 
vegetation. They trouble fishermen at 
times by devouring fishes which they 
have caught on trot-lines or in set nets. 
They are not rapid swimmers. An ani- 
mal once within reach of their jaws must 
be very quick to escape capture. The 
eggs are white and are provided with a 
rather tough shell. They bury their 
eggs in sand on the shore and leave them 
to hatch by the sun’s heat. 

A gentleman who had a pet turtle 
which he kept in a tank tells some inter- 
esting things about its appetite. Dur- 
ing the early spring he fed him on bits 


of meat, either raw or cooked. Having 
no teeth, he swallowed these whole, gulp- 
ing them down with large quantities of 
water. Outside of his tank he would 
carry food in his mouth for hours at a 
time, but apparently was unable to swal- 
low it with his head out of water. He 
always aimed well, and snapped up bits 
of meat as carefully and as quickly as if 
they had been bits of life that might es- 
cape him. When a morsel was too large 
to be swallowed whole, he held it down 
firmly with his fore feet and pulled bits 
off with his mouth. His owner once 
gave him-a fish so large that it took him 
three hours to eat it, and in all that time. 
he never moved his foot. Rival turtles 
and swift currents had probably taught 
him this bit of discretion in the days of 
his freedom. One time he put twenty 
small fish averaging three inches in 
length into his tank, thinking this would 
be a treat for him and would save the 
trouble of feeding him for some time. 
A treat he evidently considered it, for 
within half an hour he had disposed of 
the entire lot. This excited the admira- 
tion of the gentleman’s boy friends, and 
the next day they brought in sixty small 
fish. At the end of the second day the 
turtle looked about with an Oliver Twist- 
like air, which plainly called for more. 
When there was any perceptible differ-. 
ence in the size of the fish it always ate 
the largest one first. It ate grasshoppers 
and dragon-flies, tadpoles, and _ little 
frogs—animal food of any kind. It 
would eat eggs as readily as meat. This 
voracity of appetite accounts for much 
of the destruction of young fish life in 
our lakes and streams, where these tur- 
tles) ate extremely, abundant. , 

In the Philippines, it is said there lives 
a turtle that climbs trees. The feet are 
strongly webbed, and each has three 
sharp claws. 
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THE NEW TENANTS. 


By ELANORA KINSLEY MARBLE. 


Mr. Wren had no need to inquire 
the cause of his mate’s distress, for at 
this moment a loud and vehement /ay- 
jayzay, tesounded from an adjacent 
EFee. 

eeeia’ said he, “it is that villian 
fee pide Jay at last. I have been 
expecting a call from him for some 
time. I heard yesterday that he was 
caught sucking the eggs of Mrs. Red- 
eyed Vireo, and that Mrs. Dove was 
mourning more than usual because 
out of four beautiful eggs she had only 
one left. But never you mind, my 
feat, meyer you mind! He daren’t 
go near our nest you see, for Bridget 
is out there with her broom, and if 
he should dare attack us, why 3 

“Well!” chirped Mrs. Wren, who 
at once saw the force of his reasoning, 
“what would you do, Mr. Wren, should 
he attack us? Id like to know because 
I am quite sure what dear papa would 
have done under the circumstances.’’ 

eo am I,’’ responded Mr. Wren 
with a chuckle, ‘“‘so am I.” 

“So are you—what ?”’ retorted Mrs. 
Wren, angrily tapping the perch on 
which she sat with her foot. 

“Sure what your dear papa would 
have done, my dear, under the circum- 
stances. Ha, ha, ha!” and Mr. Wren 
flirted his tail over his head and 
hopped about in anything but a digni- 
fied or warrior-like manner. 

Mrs. Wren surveyed him with con- 
tempt and surprise. 
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“Of all the ex—as—per—at-—ing 
Creatures,’ “she said, “vou are, the 
worst. First you whispered and bid 
me be silent, and now just look at you 
hopping about and jibbering like an 
idiot! I wish Mr. Blue Jay would 
come over here and 4 

“Come over here? s Mir. 
almost turned a somersault in his 
Clears, Come: over. Weres my, dear! 
Not much! Don’t you see that King- 
bird over there with his eye on Mr. 
Jay! There’s going to be_a fight, a 
real knock-down, feather-pulling fight, 
and I—J won’t be im it’? and Mr. 
Wren whistled and chattered and 
flirted his tail in a greatly relieved 
and truly funny manner. 

“Tf I wasn’t so anxious about the 
eggs,” said Mrs. Wren, “I’d stay here 
and see the fight, too. They are well 
matched, both such fine, handsome 
birds—especially Mr. Jay. Ah, how 
it does all remind me of dear papa.” 

Mr. Wren could have laughed aloud 
when he thought of her plain, crooked- 
legged little father, but he only sniffed 
and said something about Mr. Jay 
being a saucy, impudent dude. 

“But really, now, he is handsome,”’ 
repeated Mrs. Wren, “only see how his 
head feathers stand up! My, how 
angry they both are. What can be 
the matter, I wonder?”’ 

“If you will stop talking for a 
minute,” returned Mr. Wren, ‘“‘per- 
haps we can hear. 


Wren 


THE BROWN THRUSH. 


-“ However the world goes ill, 
The Thrushes still sing in it.” 


¢ 


HE Mocking-bird of the North, 
as the Brown Thrush has 
been called, arrives in the 
Eastern and Middle States 

about the 10th of May, at which 
season he may be seen, perched on the 
highest twig of a hedge, or on the 
topmost branch of a tree, singing his 
loud and welcome song, that may be 
heard a distance of half a mile. The 
favorite haunt of the Brown Thrush, 
however, is amongst the bright and 
glossy foliage of the evergreens. 
“There they delight to hide, although 
not so shy and retiring as the Black- 
bird; there they build their nests in 
greatest numbers, amongst the peren- 
nial foliage, and there they draw at 
nightfall to repose in warmth and 
safety.” The Brown Thrasher sings 
chiefly just after sunrise and before 
sunset, but may be heard singing at 
intervals during the day. His food 
consists of wild fruits, such as black- 
berries and raspberries, snails, worms, 
slugs and grubs. He also obtains 


much of his food amongst the with- 
ered leaves and marshy places of the 
woods and shrubberies which he 
frequents. Few birds possess a more © 
varied melody. His notes are almost 
endless in variety, each note seemingly 
uttered at the caprice of the bird, 
without any perceptible approach to 
order. 

The site of the Thrush’s nest isa 
varied one, in the hedgerows, under a 
fallen tree or fence-rail; far up in the 
branches of stately trees, or amongst 
the ivy growing up their trunks. The 
nest is composed of the small dead 
twigs of trees, lined with the fine 
fibers of roots. From three to five 
eggs are deposited, and are hatched 
in about twelve days. ‘They have a 
greenish background, thickly spotted 
with ight brown, giving the whole 
egg a brownish appearance. 

The Brown Thrush leaves the East- 
ern and Middle States, on his migra- 
tion South, late in September, remain- 
ing until the following May. 


THE THRUSH’S NEST. 


‘‘Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush 
That overhung a molehill, large and round, 
I heard from morn to morn a merry thrush 
Sing hymus of rapture while I drank the sound, 
With joy—and oft an unintruding guest, 
I watched her secret toils from day to day ; 
How true she warped the moss to form her nest, 
And modeled it within with wood and clay. 
And by and by, with heath-bells gilt with dew, 
There lay her shining eggs as bright as flowers, 
Ink-spotted over, shells of green and blue: 
And there I witnessed, in the summer hours. 
A brood of nature’s minstrels chirp and fly, 
Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky.”’ 
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WHITE IBIS 


THE WHITE IBIS. 


(Guara alba.) 


LYNDS JONES. 


™ HE white ibis might well serve as 
’ the text of a symposium upon 
the evils of plume-hunting to 
supply the constant demand of 
the millinery trade. Suffice it to say 
here that this species, in common with 
many other members of its family, and 
many other birds as well, has decreased 
to the point of almost complete extermi- 
nation within the last fifteen years from 
this cause alone. Surely it must be true 
that the living bird in its natural environ- 
ment is far more pleasing to the esthetic 
sense than the few feathers which are re- 
tained and put to an unnatural use. 

As lately as 1880 the white ibis was de- 
cidedly numerous in the various rookeries 
of the southern states, wandering as far 
north as the Ohio river, and touching 
southern Indiana and southern Illinois. 
Two were seen as far north as southern 
South Dakota. .They are now scarcely 
common even in the most favored lo- 
calities in Louisiana and Texas, being 
confined to the gulf states almost en- 
tirely, and even there greatly restricted 

locally. 
_ Like many of their near relatives, the 
herons, the ibises not only roost together 
in rookeries, but they also nest in greater 
or less communities. Before their ranks 
were so painfully thinned by the plume- 
hunters, these nesting communities con- 
tained hundreds and even thousands of 
individuals. But now only small com- 
panies can be found in out-of-the-way 
places. 


The nest is built upon the mangrove | 


bushes or upon the broken reeds and 
rushes in the swamps, and is said to be 
rather more carefully and compactly 
built than are the herons’ nests. The 
eggs are three or four, rarely five in 


_ tion many of our native birds. 


number, and are laid about May 1 in 
many localities, later in others. They 
appear large for the bird. In shape they 
are usually rather long ovate, and in 
color are gray or ashy-blue, irregularly 
and rather heavily blotched and spotted 
with reddish and umber browns of vari- 
ous shades. Some specimens are very 
pretty. 

The story of their great abundance, 
persecution, rapid decline, and almost 
death, if written, would read like some 
horrible nightmare. Confident in the 
apparent security of their ancestral gath- 
ering-places, they fell an easy prey to the 
avaricious plume-hunter who, from some 
vantage point, used his almost noiseless 
light rifle or air-gun with deadly effect, 
tallying his victims by the hundred daily. 
We are sometimes led to wonder if 
there is anything so sacred as money. 

We might be able to derive some com- 
fort from the thinning ranks of many of 


‘our birds, perhaps, if we could be sure 


that when these were gone the work of 
extermination would cease. But when 
one species disappears another, less at- 
tractive before, will be set upon, and 
thus the crusade, once begun, will finally 
extend to each in turn. This is not the- 
ory but fact. Nor will the work of ex- 
termination cease with the demand for 
plumes. Not until repeated refusals-of 
offered plumes have impressed upon the 
mind of the hunter the utter futility of 
further activity in this line will he seek 
some other occupation. It is a shame 
upon us that killing birds should ever 
have become an occupation of anyone. A 
strong public sentiment against feather 
adornments will yet save from destruc- 
Can we 


_ not arouse it? 


‘ONE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 


IVE HUNDRED invitations | Song birds have been driven further — 


were sent out for a novel re- 

ception by the Wisconsin 

Audubon Society a while ago. 
One of the directors lent a large, hand- 
some house, and six milliners were 
invited to send hats unadorned with 
aigrettes or birds. Ostrich plumes, 
quills and cock’s-tails were not dis- 
barred. ‘T'wenty-five other milliners 
applied for space, ‘‘everybody ” went, 
and a great many tastefully trimmed 
hats were sold. People who had never 
before heard of the Audubon Society 
became, through the newspaper reports 
of the affair, greatly interested in its 
object, and the society itself greatly 
encouraged through the fact that by 
their hats and bonnets many of the 
“best”? people of Milwaukee were 
ready to proclaim it no longer good 
form to wear the plumes or bodies of 
wild birds. 

‘Certificates of heartlessness,’’ a 
writer in Our Dumb Animals calls them 
and we know of no better appellation 
to apply. Women of fashion, says the 
saine writer, have been urged to use 
the power which they possess—and it 
is a power greater than that of law— 
to bring this inhumanity to an instant 
stop. The appeals for the most part 
were in vain. Birds continue to be 
slaughtered by millions upon millions, 
simply for the gratification of a silly 
vanity of which intelligent women 
should be ashamed. Whole species of 
the most beautiful denizens of -field 
and forest, woodland and shore, have 
been almost or quite exterminated. 
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and further from the dwellings of men; 
our country is stripped of one of its 
least costly and most charming delights 
and all that women may deck them- 
selves in conformity with a fad. | 

A bill for the protection of birds 
was passed on March 24, by the Sen- 
ate of the United States, introduced 
into the House of Representatives on 
March 25, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. It is entitled 
“An Act for the Protection of Song 
Birds.” 

We confess, says the same writer, to 
a feeling of humiliation when, reading 
this bill, because it seems a just indict- 
ment of the women of America ona 
charge of willful, wanton, reckless in- 
humanity. That such legislation 
should be made necessary, through 
vanity alone, ought in our estimation, 
to bring the blush of shame to every 
good woman’s cheek. 

“T didn’t think,” is the usual reply 
of the fair sex, when approached on 
the subject. “<1 didn’t think.” Age 
you didn’t think, but that plea can no 
longer avail when press and pulpit, in 
the name of humanity, so earnestly 
and eloquently plead with you to 
spare the birds. 

If compassion for the little creature 
whose life went out in agony, to sup- 
ply that ornament above your brow 
does not move you to abstain from 
wearing such in the future, then the 
knowledge that some of the ‘ best” 
people in the country consider it ‘‘ bad 
form,” perhaps will. —FE. K. M. 


The lady has surely a beautiful face, 
She has surely a queenly air; 
The bonnet had flowers and ribbon and lace; 
But the bird has added the crowning grace— 
It is really a charming affair. 


‘Is the love of a bonnet supreme over all, 
In a lady so faultlessly fair? 
The Father takes heed when the Sparrows fall, 
He hears when the starving nestlings call— 
Can a tender woman not care? 
—SuSAN FEF. GamMmons, Our Dumb Animals. 
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THE SWALLOW. 


‘*Come, summer visitant, attach 
To my reedroof thy nest of clay, 
And let my ear thy music catch, 
Low twitting underneath the thatch, 
At the gray dawn of day.”’ 


URE harbingers of: spring 
are the Swallows. ‘They 
are very common birds, 
and frequent, as a rule, 
the cultivated lands in the 

neighborhood of water, showing a de- 
cided preference for the habitations of 
man. ‘How gracefully the swallows 
fly! See them coursing over the 
daisy-bespangled grass fields; now 
they skim just over the blades of grass, 
and then witha rapid stroke of their 
long wings mount into the air and 
come hovering above your head, dis- 
playing their rich white and chestnut 
plumage to perfection. Now they 
chase each other for very joyfulness, 
uttering their sharp twittering notes ; 
then they hover with expanded wings 
like miniature Kestrels, or dart down- 
wards with the velocity of the spar- 
rowhawk ; anon they flit rapidly over 
the neighboring pool, occasionally 
dipping themselves in its calm and 
placid waters, and leaving a long train 
of rings marking their varied course. 
How easily they turn, or glide over 
the surrounding hedges, never resting, 
never weary, and defying the eye to 
trace them in the infinite turnings and 
twistings of their rapid shooting flight. 
You frequently see them glide rapidly 
near the ground, and then with a side- 
long motion mount aloft, to dart 
downwards like an animated meteor, 
their plumage glowing in the light 
with metallic splendor, and the row of 
white spots on the tail contrasting 
beautifully with the darker plumage.” 

The Swallow is considered a life- 
paired species, and returns to its nest- 
ing site of the previous season, build- 
ing a new nest close to the old one. 
His nest is found in barns and out- 


houses, upon the beams of wood 
which support the roof, or in any 
place which assures protection to the 
young birds. It is cup-shaped and 
artfully moulded of bits of mud. 
Grass and feathers are used for the 
lining. ‘The nest completed, five or 
six eggs are deposited. ‘They are ofa 
pure white color, with deep rich 
brown blotches and spots, notably at 
the larger end, round which they 


often form a zone or belt.” ‘The sit- 
ting bird is fed by her mate. 
The young Swallow is disting- 


uished from the mature birds by the 
absence of the elongated tail feathers, 
which are a mark of maturity alone. 
His food is composed entirely of in- 
sects. Swallows are on the wing fully 
sixteen hours, and the greater part of 
tie, tmen making, terrible “havoe 
amongst the millions of insects which 
infest the air. It is said that when 
the Swallow is seen flying high in the 
heavens, it is a never failing indica- 
tion of fine weather. 

A pair of Swallows on arriving at 
their nesting place of the preceding 
Summer found their nest occupied by 
a Sparrow, who kept the poor birds at 
a distance by pecking at them with 
his strong beak whenever they at- 
tempted to dislodge him. Wearied 
and hopeless of regaining possession 
of their property, they at last hit upon 
a plan which effectually punished the 
intruder. Ore morning they appeared 
with a few more Swallows—their 
mouths filled with a supply of tem- 
pered clay—and, by their joint efforts 
in a short time actually plastered up 
the entrance to the hole, thus barring 
the Sparrow from the home which he 
had stolen from the Swallows. 


‘1 HE IRIS. 


N botany this is the generic name of 
a number of beautiful plants belong- 
ing to the natural order of Iridacee. 
The plants have a creeping root- 
stock, or else a flat tuber, equitant leaves, 
irregular flowers, and three stamens. 
They are represented equally in the tem- 
perate and hotter regions of the globe. 
The wild species of iris are generally 
called blue-flag and the cultivated 
flower-de-luce, from the French fleur de 
Louis, it having been the device of Louis 
VII, of France. Our commonest blue- 


flag, iris versicolor, is a widely distrib- — 


uted plant, its violet-blue flowers, as may 
be seen upon stems one to three feet high, 
being conspicuous in wet places in early 
summer. The’ rootof this possesses 
cathartic and diruretic properties, and is 
used by some medical practitioners. 
The slender blue-flag found in similar 
localities near the Atlantic coast, is 
smaller-in all its parts. 
reddish-brown species, resembling the 
first named in appearance, is found in 
Illinois and southward. ‘There are three 
native species which grow only about six 
inches high and have blue flowers. They 
are found in Virginia and southward, 
and on the shores of the great lakes; 
these are sometimes seen as garden 
plants. The orris root of commerce is 


the product of Iris Florentina, I. pallida, 


‘A yellowish or 
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rooted species and all European. 


and I. Germanica, which grow wild in 


‘the south of Europe; the rhizomes are 


pared and dried, and ‘exported from 
Trieste and Leghorn, chiefiy for the use 
of perfumers ; they have the odor of vio- 
lets. The garden species of iris are 
numerous, nd by crossing have pro- 
duced a great many known only by gar- 
den names. The dwarf iris, J. pumila, 
from three to six inches high, flowers 
very early and makes good edgings to 
borders; the common flower-de-luce of 
the gardens is J. Germanica; the elder- 
scented flower-de-luce is J. sambucina. 
These and many others are hardy in our 
climate, and readily multiplied by divi- 
sion of their rootstocks. The mourning 
or crape iris is one of the finest of the 
genus, its flowers being very large, dot- 
ted and striped with purple on a gray 
ground. The flowers of most of the 
species are beautiful. Some of them 
have received much attention from flor- 
ists, particularly the Spanish, English, 
and German, or: common iris, all corn- 
aie 
Persian iris is delightfully fragrant. 
The roots of all these species are an- 


nually exported in considerable quanti- 


ties from Holland. The roasted seeds 
of one species have been used as a sub- 
stitute for. coffee. 
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THE OWL. 


We know not alway 
Who are kings by day, 
But the king of the night is the bold brown owl! 

-I wonder why the folks put | wide awake and fly about getting 
my picture last in the book. It| food for my little hungry ones. 
can't be because they don’t like | They sleep most of the day 
me, for I’m sure I never bother; and it keeps me busy nearly 
them. I don't eat the farmer’s | all night to find them enough to 
eorn like the crow, and no one | eat. 
ever saw me quarrel with other; Ijust finished my night’s work 
birds. when the man came to take my 

Maybe it is because I can’t] picture. It was getting light 
sing. Well, there are lots of | and I told him to go to a large 

good people that can’t sing, and | stump on the edge of the woods 
so there are lots of good birds | and I would sit for my picture. 
that can’t sing. Se tere | am. “Won t you think 

Did you ever see any other | I look wise? How do you like 
bird sit up as straight as I do? | mylarge eyes? If I could smile 
I couldn’t sit up so straightif I | at you I would, but my face 
hadn't such long, sharp claws to | always iooks sober. I have a 
hold on with. great many cousins and if you 

My .home is in the woods. | really ike my picture, I'll have 
Here we owls build our nests—| some of them talk to you next 
most always in hollow trees. moni = _ dont. think any. of 

During the day I stay in the | them have such pretty feathers 
nest or sit on a limb. I don't| though. Just see if they have 
like day time for the light hurts | when they come. 
my eyes, but when it begins to| Well, I must fly back to my 
grow dark then I like to stir | perch in the old elm tree. Good- 
around. All night long I am! bye. 


THE SCISSOR-TAILED FLYCATCHER 


L_YCATCHERS are all interest- 
ing, and many of them are 
beautiful, but the Scissor- 
tailed species of ‘Texas is 

especially attractive. They are also 
known as the Swallow-tailed Fly- 
catcher, and more frequently as the 
(“Texan Bird of; Patadises’ ) ii is.a 
common summer resident throughout 
the greater portion of that state and 
the Indian Territory, and its breeding 
range extends northward into Southern 
Kansas. Occasionally it is found 
in southwestern Missouri, western 
Arkansas, and Illinois. It is accidental 
in the New England states, the North- 
west Territory, and Canada. It arrives 
about the middle of March and returns 
to its winter home in Central America 
in October. Some of the birds remain 
in the vicinity of Galveston throughout 
the year, moving about in small flocks. 

There is no denying that the grace- 
fulness of the Scissor-tailed Flycatcher 
should well entitle him to the admira- 
tion of bird-lovers, and he is certain to 
be noticed wherever he goes. ‘The 
long outer tail feathers he can open 
and close at will. His appearance is 
most pleasing to the eye when flutter- 
ing slowly from tree to tree on the 
father open “praine,  mitenme, vas 
twittering notes, “Spee-spee.” When 
chasing each other in play or anger 
these birds have a harsh note lke 
“Thish-thish,” not altogether agree- 
able. Extensive timber land isshunned 
by this Flycatcher, as it prefers more 
open country, though it is often seen 
in the edges of woods. It is not often 
seen on the ground, where its move- 
ments are rather awkward. Its amia- 
bility and social disposition are ob- 
served in the fact that several pairs 
will breed close to each other in 
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perfect harmony. Birds smaller than 
itself are rarely molested by it, but it 
boldly attacks birds of prey. Itisa 
restless bird, constantly on the lookout 
for passing insects, nearly all of which 
are caught on the wing and carried to 
a perch to beeaten. It eats moths, 
butterflies, beetles, grasshoppers, locusts, 
cotton worms, and, to some extent, 
berries. Its usefulness cannot be 
doubted. According to Major Bendire, 
these charming creatures. seem to be 
steadily increasing in numbers, being 
far more common in many parts of 
Texas, whete they ate a ilateomeen 
pride with the people, than they were . 
twenty years ago. 


The Scissor-tails begin housekeep- 
ing some time after their arrival from 
Central America, courting and love 
making occupying much time before 
the nest is built. They are not hard 
to please in the selection of a suitable 
nesting place, almost any tree standing 
alone being selected rather than a 
secluded situation. The nest is bulky, 
commonly resting on an exposed limb, 
and is made of any material that may 
be at’ hand. They nest im oaks 
mesquite, honey locust, mulberry, 
pecan, and magnolia trees, as well as 
in small thorny shrubs, from five to 
forty feet from the ground. Rarely 
molested they become quite tame. 
Two broods are often raised. The 
eggs are usually five. They are hatched 
by the female in twelve days, while 
the male protects the nest from sus- 
picious intruders. The young are fed 
entirely on insects and are able to 
leave the nest in two weeks. The 
eggs are clear white, with markings of 
brown, purple, and lavender spots and 
blotches. 
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THE DUCK MOLE. 


E ARE indebted to Dr. George 
\ X / Bennett for the first good de- 
scription of the duck mole 
~(Ornithorhynchus anatinus) 
which was an object of wonder to nat- 
uralists long after its discovery. This 
enthusiastic investigator traveled to Aus- 
tralia for the sole purpose of observing 
the animal. Up to that time little was 
known of it. We simply knew that the 
duck mole lives in the water and was 
persistently hunted by the natives as it 
yielded’ a savory flesh and laid eggs. 
The latter discovery was made by Cald- 
well in 1884. 

The duck mole is about two feet in 
length, six inches of which are included 
in the tail. The males are larger than 
the females. The legs are very small, all 
four being five-toed and webbed. All 
the toes are very strong, blunt, and ex- 
cellently adapted for digging. The 
middle toes are the longest. The tail is 
flat and is broad at the end, the ex- 
‘tremity being formed by long hairs. It 
is abruptly cut off, and in old animals is 
either entirely naked beneath or covered 
with a few coarse hairs. 
mals it is quite hairy. The adult animal 
has only four horny teeth in its two jaws, 
of which the upper front tooth is broad 
and flat and resembles a grinder. 

The fur of the duck mole consists of 
a coarse outer coat of a dark brown color 
with a silvery-white surface tinge, anda 
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In young ani- 
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very soft, grayish inner fur, similar to 
that of the seal and the otter. A pe- 
culiar fish-like odor is given forth by 
the fur, especially when it is wet. The 
Australians, however, are very fond of 
the flesh of the animal in spite of its dis- 
ecusting odor. The duck mole is said 
to be fondest of calm spots in rivers 
filled with aquatic plants and the banks 
of which are shaded by the dense foliage 
of trees; and it constructs more or less 
complicated burrows in the banks. A 
tunnel about eighteen feet long ter- 
minates in a large chamber, both the 
chamber and its approaches being strewn 
with dry aquatic plants. The chamber 
usually has two entrances, one below 
the surface of the water and the other 
about twelve inches above. 

The duck moles are seen at all times 
in the rivers of Australia, especially dur- 
me. thie spring. and -sunmmer,. They 
emierse irom tier. retreats “at. dusl, 
though they sometimes also appear in 
the day time, searching for food. When 
the water is clear, the observer can fol- 
low with the eye the movements of the 
animal as it dives and reappears above 
the surface. It likes to: stay-near the 
shore, amidst the mud searching for its 
food between the roots of the plants, 
where insects abound. The mollusks 


| which it captures in its forays it stores 


temporarily in its cheek pouches and then 
consumes them at greater leisure. 


‘THE CAPE MAY WARBLER. 


(Dendroica tigrina.) 


LYNDS JONES. 


HERE is hardly another group of 
birds that yields so satisfactory 
returns for earnest study as the 
American wood warblers. All 

shades and patterns of colors are theirs, 
from somber to brilliant, from the plain- 
est to the most intricate and exquisite 
pattern. Almost all degrees of vocal 
ability are found among them, from the 
simple twitter of the Tennessee to the 
wild thrilling challenge of the Louisiana 
water thrush or the ventriloquial antics 
of the yellow-breasted chat. Many bird 
students, it is true, regard the group as 
too difficult for any but the professional 


ornithologist to attempt; and that may ' 


be true of the females and of the au- 
tumnal plumages of the young, but the 
spring males are a constant inspiration 
and delight to one who admires variety 
in beauty. 

It may be objected that the small size 
of the warblers renders their field study 
difficult, even if the foliage does not 
prove a serious hindrance. One must 
remember, however, that most small 
birds are not wary and that they may be 
closely approached, so that, with a good 
field-glass (and every  bird-student 
should use one) their colors and the pat- 
tern of their dress can readily be made 
out even in the lower tree tops, where 
many of them feed. Foliage is always 
in the way, but even that can be circum- 
vented by patience and perseverance. 

The study of adult males in spring is 
greatly aided by the fact that each spe- 
cies, with some exceptions, has one or 
more patches of color peculiar to itself. 
Thus in the Cape May warbler the ear 
patches are rufous. Other species pos- 
sess rufous colors, but none of them in 
this place. » 

The Cape May warbler belongs among 
the less common species, but may be 
common for a day or two during the 
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height of the migration. It is very fond 
of orchards, where it feeds among the 
foliage, snatching an insect here, a larva 
there, and cleaning the bundle of eggs 
from the leaf over yonder with an un- 
tiring energy. They also associate more 
or less with the other warblers in the 
woods. They are of great value to the 
fruit grower. 

This species is found from the At- 
lantic coast west to the plains and north 
to Hudson’s Bay, passing the winter in 
the tropics. It breeds from northern 
New England to Hudson’s Bay and 
probably in northern Minnesota. The 
nest is built in a low bush in a wooded 
pasture or open woodland, said to be | 
partially pensile. The nest and eggs are 
not readily distinguishable from those - 
of several other warblers. The-males © 
sing frequently from their perch on the 
topmost twig of a spruce tree, thus mis- 
leading one as to the whereabouts of the 
female and nest. Vhe song resembles 
somewhat that of the black and white 
warbler, but is rather less wiry. It can- 
not to be represented on paper. 

The tongue of this bird is worthy of 
special notice. It is cleft at the tip, and 
is provided with somewhat of a fringe. 
This character is not peculiar to this spe- 
cies, but is found in some honey creep- 
ers and in at least one foreign family of 
birds, thus suggesting, at least, the rela- 
tionship of the warblers as a group. It 
might be asked, what is the significance 
of this character as regards feeding- 
habits? Apparently nothing, since the 
feeding-habits and food do not differ 
from those of other warblers not having 
the cleft tongue as greatly as the tongues 
themselves differ in structure. It is ap- 
parently aberrant character developed 
somewhat at random among groups 
nearly related, or perhaps a remnant of 
SEPUICEUTe: 
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THE HOUSE WREN. 


All the children, it seems to 
me, are familiar with the habits 

ot Johnny and Jenny Wren; 
and many of them, especially 
~ such as have had some experi- 
ence with country life, could 
themselves tell a story of these 
mites of birds. Mr. F. Saunders 
tells one: “Perhaps you may 
think the Wren is so small a 
bird he cannot sing much ofa 
song, but he can. The way we 
first began to notice him was by 
seeing our pet cat jumping about 
the yard, dodging first one way 
and then another, then darting 
up a tree; looking surprised, 
and disappointingly jumping 
down again. 

“Pussy had found a new play- 
mate, for the little Wren eyi- 
dently thought it great fun to 
fly down just in front of her and 
dart away before she could 
reach him, leading her from one 
spot to another, hovering above 
her head, chattering to her all 
the time, and at last flying up 
far out of her reach. This he 
repeated day after day, for some 
time, seeming to enjoy the fun 
of disappointing her so nicely 
and easily. But after a while 
the little fellow thought he 
would like a play-mate nearer 
his own size, and went off to 
find one. But he came back all 
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alone, and perched himself on 
the very tip-top of a lightning- 
rod on a high barn at the back 
of the yard; and there he would 
sing his sweet little trilling 
song, hour after hour, hardly 
stopping long enough to find 
food for his meals. We won-. 
dered that he did not grow tired 
of it. For about a week we 
watched him closely, and one 
day I came running into the 
house to tell the rest of the 
family with surprise and delight 
that our little Wren knew what 
he was about, for with his win- 
ning song he had called a mate 
to him. -He led her to the tree 
where he had played with pussy, 
and they began building a nest; 
but pussy watched then as well 
as we, and meant to have her 
revenge upon him yet, so she 
sprang into the tree, tore the 
nest to pieces, and tried to catch 
Jenny. The birds rebuilt their 
nest three times, and finally we 
came to their rescue and placed 
a box ina safe place under the 
eves of the house, and Mr. 
Wren with his keen, shrewd 
eyes, soon saw and appropriated 
it. There they stayed and raised 
a pretty family of birdies; and 
I hope he taught them, as he 
did me,a lesson in perseverence 
Ill never forget.” 


THE CANADA JAY. 


I don't believe I shall let this 
bird talk to you, boys and girls, 
for I’m afraid he will not tell 
you what a funny fellow he is. 
Isn’t he a queer looking bird? 
See how ruffled up his feathers 
are. He looks as though he 
forgot to fix up, just as some 
little boys forget to comb their 
hair before going to school. 


Well, to tell the truth, he is a 
very careless bird and does very 
funny things sometimes. He 
can’t be trusted. 


Just listen to some of the 
names that people give him— 
“Meat Bird,” “Camp Robber.” 
I think you can guess why he is 
called those names. 


Hunters say that he is the 
boldest of birds, and I think they 
are right, for what bird would 
dare to go right into a tent and 
carry off things to eat. 


A hunter thought he would 
play a joke on one of these 
birds. He had a small paper 
sack of crackers in the bottom 
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of his boat. The Jay flew down, 
helped himself to a cracker and 
flew away with it to his nest. 
While he was gone the hunter 
tied up the mouth of the bag. 

In a few moments the Jay 
was back for more. When he > 
saw he could not get into the 
bag, he just picked it up 
and carried it off. The joke 
was on the hunter after all. 
Look at him. Doesn’t he look 
bold enough to do such a trick? 

Look back at your February | 
number of “ Birps” and see if 
he is anything lke the Blue 
Jay. : 

He is not afraid of the snow 
and often times he and his mate 
have built their nest, and the 
eggs are laid while there 1s still 
snow on the ground. Do you 
know of any other birds who 
build their nests so early? 

There is one thing about this 
bird which we all admire—he is 
always busy, never idle; so we 
will forgive him for his funny 
tricks. 


BY A. W. MUMFORD, CHIC-GO 
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THE COCOA-NUT. 


THE fruit of the cocoa-nut palm, 
| (Cocos nucifera), which is the 
-most useful tree of all its tribe 
to the natives of the regions in 
which it grows, is one of the most valu- 
able and important of commercial prod- 
ucts. On the Malabar and Corvoman- 
del coasts of India the trees grow in vast 
numbers; and in Ceylon, which is pe- 
culiarly well situated for their cultiva- 
tion, it is estimated that twenty millions 
of the trees flourish. The wealth of a 
native in Ceylon is estimated by his 
property in cocoa-nut trees, and Sir 
Emerson Tennent notes a law case in a 
district court in which the subject in 
dispute was a claim of the twenty-fifth 
twentieth part of an acre of palms. The 
tree is very beautiful and lofty, grow- 
ing to a height of from sixty to one 
hundred feet, with a cylindrical stem 
which attains a thickness of two feet. 
It terminates in a crown of graceful 
leaves. The leaf sometimes attains a 
length of twenty feet, consists of a 
strong mid-rib, whence numerous long, 
acute leaflets spring, giving the whole. 
as one traveler described it, the appear- 
ance of a gigantic feather. The fruit 
consists of a thick external husk or rind 
of a fibrous structure within which is 
the ordinary cocoa-nut of commerce. 
The nut has a very hard, woody shell, 
inclosing the kernel, within which again 
is a milky substance of a rather agree- 
able taste. 

The cocoa-nut palm is so widely dis- 
seminated throughout tropical coun- 
tries that it is impossible to distinguish 
its original habitat. It flourishes with 
equal vigor on the coast of the East 


.gallons of oil. 


Indies, throughout the tropical islands | 
| teeth into the tapering end of the nut, 


of the Pacific, and in the West Indies 
and tropical America. It is most at 
home, however, in the numerous small 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. Its wide 
dissemination is accounted for by the 
shape of the fruit, which, dropping into 
the sea from trees growing along the 
shores, would be carried by the tides 
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and currents to be cast up and to vege- 
tate on distant coasts. 

The uses to which the various parts 
of the cocoa-nut tree are applied in the 
regions of their growth are almost end- 
less. The nuts supply a considerable 
portion of the food of the people, 
and the liquor enclosed within them 
forms a pleasant and refreshing drink. 
The liquid may also be boiled down to 
sugar. When distilled it yields a spirit 
which is known as “arrack.” The trunk 
yields a timber which is known in com- 
merce as porcupine wood, and is used 
for building, furniture, and firewood; 
the leaves are plaited into fans and 
baskets, and for thatching roofs of 
houses; the shell of the nut is employed 
as a water vessel, and the outer husk or 
rind yields the fiber which is used for 
the manufacture of ropes, brushes, cord- 
age and the like. Cocoa-nut-oil is an 
important article of commerce. It is 
obtained by pressing or boiling the 
kernels, which are first broken up into 
small pieces and dried in the sun. It is 
estimated that one thousand full-sized 
nuts will produce upwards of twenty-five 
The oil is a white, solid 
substance at ordinary temperature, with 
a peculiar rather disagreeable odor. Un- 
der pressure it spreads into a liquid and 
a solid, the latter being extensively used 
in the manufacture of candles. 

Within late years the oil has also 
been manufactured into cocoa-nut but- 
ter, retaining, however, in a greater or 
less degree a distant flavor of the nut. 

The monkeys and orang-outangs are 


| very expert in destroying the tough 
| outer covering of the cocoa-nut, though 


quite two inches thick. They insert their 


where the shell is very uneven, hold it 
firmly with the right foot, and with the 
left tear the covering to pieces. Then 
thrusting a finger into one of the na- 
tural apertures they pierce a hole, drink 
the milk, break the shell on some hard 
object and eat the kernel. 


THE BOHEMIAN WAX-WING. 


HE Bohemian Wax-wing is 
interesting for its gipsy-like 
wanderings, one winter visit- 
ing one country, next season 

another, often in enormous flocks, and 
usually with intervals of many years, 
so that in former times their appear- 
ance was regarded as sure forebodings 
of war and pestilence, their arrival 
being dreaded -as much as that of a 
comet. Another interesting feature of 
its history is the fact that for a long 
time this familiar bird eluded the 
search of the zoologist. Its breeding 
habits, and even the place where it 
breeds, were unknown thirty years 
ago, until finally discovered by Mr. 
Wolley in Lapland, after a diligent 
search during four summers. It is 
also called the European or Common 
Silk-tail, and is an inhabitant both of 
northem Hurope ~ and: (of ~North 
America, though in America the Cedar 
Bird is more often met with. In the 
northern portions of Europe, birch and 
pine forests constitute its favorite 
retreats, and these it seldom quits, 
except when driven by unusual 


migrations, the Silk-tails keep together — 
in large flocks, and remain in any 


place that affords them suitable food 


until the supply is exhausted. 

These birds are heavy and indolent, 
exerting themselves rarely except to | 
satisfy hunger. ‘They live in perfect 
harmony, and during their migrations 
indicate no fear of man, seeking their 
food in the streets of the villages and 
towns. ‘They frequently settle in the 
trees, remaining almost motionless for 
hours together. Their flight is light 


| and graceful, but on the ground they 


severity of weather, or by heavy falls 


of snow, to seek ‘fefiige im) more 
southern provinces. It is said that 
even in Russia, Poland, and southern 
Scandinavia it is constantly to be seen 
throughout the entire winter; that 
indeed, so rarely does it wander to 
more southern latitudes, that in 
Germany it is popularly supposed to 
make its appearance once in seven 
years. On the occasion of these rare 
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move with difficulty. ‘Their call note 
is a hissing, twittering sound. In 
summer, insects are their chief food, 
while in winter they live principally 
on berries. The Wax-wing will 
devour in the course of twenty-four 
hours an amount of food equal to the 
weight of its own body. In Lapland 
is the favorite nesting ground of the 
Bohemian Wax-wing. The nests are 


deeply hidden among the boughs of 


pine trees, at no great height from the - 
ground; their walls are formed of dry 
twigs and scraps from the surrounding 
branches, and the cavities are wide, 
deep, and lined with blades of grass 
and feathers. There are five eggs, 
laid about the middle of June; the 
shell is bluish or purplish white, 
sprinkled with brown, black, or violet 
spots and streaks, some of which take 
the form of a wreath at the broad end. 
The exquisite daintiness and softness 
of the Wax-wing’s coat can be com- 
pared only to floss silk. 
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adapted to all grades. 

2, Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twentieth thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social 
and business correspondence; with a large 
variety of forms and exercises. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright. B. A. Thirteenth thousand. 
Contains nearly700 problems in practical 
measurement suitable for beginners, with 
answers. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth 
thousand. Contains over 800 exercises 
and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 

Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By 
Rey. A. D.- Capel, B. A. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 600 exercises and 
problems, with answers. 

Discount ON LarGeE Orpers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 
z9a Beacon Street Boston. 


Gems and Gem Minerals 


By Oliver Cummings Farrington, PhD. 
Curator of Geology, The Field Columbian Museum 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $3.0 
Every Libeacy should have a copy. 


This book is attractively bound in cloth, with lettering in gold, 
Size, 11x8 inches. Pages, 229+x1i. Illustrated with sixty-one half- 


tones and line cuts; also Szxteen Full-Page Plates (106 specimens) of Gems — 


and Ornamental. Stones in their natural colors. 

This tells the story in a nut-shell.. No authoritative work on this 
subject, with colored plates, was ever offered at so low a price before, 
and it would be impossible to do it now but for the publisher’s superior 
facilities. The colored plates, if mounted in frames, would ornament 
the walls of any rx0m. The set of colored plates is alone worth several 
times the price of the book. 

The author has done his work so well that the book ought to be as 
popular with the general public as it will be among mineralogists. 

That the book is up-to-date an examination of its pages will show. 


lt trears of the nature, color, occurrence and mining of gems. “The 


luster, hardness, specific gravity, its optical and electrical properties, 
phosphorescence and fluorescence. Their crystal form, cutting and 


moun ing, valuation and price. Imitation gems and how to detect them. 


Superstitions, etc., regarding gems. 

Among its half-tones and line cuts are views of the Haddam 
Tourmaline locality, Mt. Paris Tourmaline Deposit, Diamond Digging 
and Mining in Brazil, Diamond Mines at Kimberley, Opal Mining in 
New South Wales, Obsidian liff, Yellowstone Park, orundum Mine, 
North arolina, and other equally interesting illustrations. 

This beautiful and interesting book will be sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. | 


A copy of this book and “Birds and Nature” one year for $3.50 


‘‘Gems and Gem Minerals” is the best book published up to the present time as 
regards text, illustration and exact facts for a low price and useful to every mineral- 
ogist or collector of gems.”— George F. Kunz. 


A. W. MUMFORD & CO., Publishers, 
378 Wabash Avenue - - - - = Chicago 


TYPICAL FOREST TREES IN FHOTOGRAVURE 


9X12 INCHES 


SO NATURAL 
ONE CAN STEP 
BEHIND THEM 


PRINTED 
BY HAND 


The beautiful photogravures show the characteristic appearance of our common forest 
trees, and in addition give the leaf and bark habit which are the chief distinguishing features. 
With each pieture is a description giving the scientific and common naine of the tree, its char- 
acteristics, habits, distribution. etc., making the educative value complete. With these pic- 
tures any one may learn to know and recognize our common trees. The following series are 
now ready: 


First Series.—Black Oak, White Pine, American Elm, Lombardy Poplar, Tamarack, 
Soft Maple, Willow, White Birch. ; 

Second Series.—Red Oak, Silver Leaf Poplar, Hickory, Hard Maple, Fir Balsam, White 
Ash, White Cedar, Beech. 

Third Series.— White Oak, Black Walnut, Horse Chestnut, Basswood, Black Ash, Butter- 


nut, Locust, Bitternut Hickory. 
Price, 40 cents a series. Three series for $1.00. 


SeeCiAl OFFER 222i sere ores OOO 


A. W. MUMFORD & CO., Publishers, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


BIRDS AND NATURE 
TWO YEARS $2.00. 


A tempting offer to when? 
Well, say April Ist, 1907. 


BEAUTIFUL a ARTISTIC INSTRUCTIVE. | 
The Birds and Nature Library 
WILLIAM KERR HIGLEY, Editor 


Secretary of the Chicago Academy of Sciences 


This superb set of books should be in every home, in every school and in every library. Illustrated only by 
the three-color process of photography. 640 illustrations in colors absolutely true to life. Size of 
inches. 371 plates of Birds; 14 plates of Birds’ Nests and Eggs; 3 plates of Birds’ Eggs (49 varieties); 68 plates 
Mammals; 18 plates of Insects (98 varieties); 9 plates of Shells (96 varieties); 86 plates of Flowers and Fruits; 
plates of Gems and Gem Minerals; 54 plates of miscellaneous subjects. : 
_ These volumes are bound in red, half morocco, and consist of 80 numbers of ‘‘ Birds and Nature.” 


“Certainly no periodical, and probably no book, on birds ever found anything Dike oe 
like such favor with the public as BIRDS AND NATURE,’’—Hvening Post, New York. 


Are these pictures good? The statements of two eminent men are a sufficient guarantee: 


The pictures are astonishingly good. I like them so well that I shall put 
them up on the walls of my rustic retreat, Slab Sides.— John Burroughs. 


You have certainly hit upon a method of reproducing colors with remark- 
able fidelity to nature.—Dr. Hlliott Coues. 


The text of the books is most interesting and satisfactory. Both prose and poetry bring Nature home to the 
heart and mind in a captivating and delightful manner. Nature stories teach the younger readers, while reliable 
and readable articles present the great facts of Nature to minds more mature, awakening and fostering the love 
of the animate life of our wonderful: world. PRICK, Per Volume, $3.00 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER.—Full set (8 double volumes) $19.20, prepaid. Same in 16 vol- 
umes, cloth, $2.00 each. Complete set (16 single volumes) $24.00, prepaid. 
MONEY BACK IF YOU WANT IT. ORDER TODAY - 


A. W. MUMFORD & CO., Publishers, 378 Wabash Ave, Chicago 
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: + \ “A beautiful book of rare merit.” 


Among Green Trees 


By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS. 


“A Nearly 200 Illustrations, Photogravures, Half-tones and Line Drawings, $3.00 
A Guide to Pleasant and Profitable Acquaintance with Familiar Trees. 
ae ‘ 

Bas _. THE VOLUME IS DIVIDED INTO FOUR PARTS: 

fs Part!I. Outdoor Studies with Trees. The nature-study side, 

eB : Part li. The Life of Trees. The physiological side. 

Ee’ Part lil. The Cultivation of Trees. The practical side. 

ies Part!IV. The Kinds of Trees. The systematic side. 


<4 


‘3 
_ “Among Green Trees" is a book that Syery teacher, 
every nature lover andevery library should possess. 
Author and publisher have done their work with a 
horoughness that leaves little to be desired in content 
and Sona The author has treated her subject from 
the view-pointof the botanist, the arboriculturist, the 
nurseryman and the landscape gardener, but chiefly of 
the lover of trees. The book contains 4 wealth of prac- 
tical, interesting information, enriched by superb pho- 
togravures and excellent line engravings. hereisa 
| of treatment and_acharm of preseuatation in 
is volume that one rarely finds. The study of its 
+ tg cleanly-printed pages will inspire a inves for 
‘trees, nature’s noblest gift to man.—W. W. Champion, 
t t-Law, Williamsport, Pa, 


et ‘ 
_ Itis the best tree book I have yetseen. The nature- 
~ age side is admirably presented. There is atonein 
the book that fills one with a strong yearning to go out 
and read for one’s self the open book of nature. The 
tand aroma of the flelds and woods are breathed 
from ey Ory page. It is the book for the tree lover.— 
Daniel W. Hamm, Allentown, Pa. 


' ‘You have made noto ly the best tree book we have 
for the purposes of the nature lover, but the only tree 
book that approaches the tree in the right spirit. Take 

way Sargent’s great “Silva”, and I would far rather 
all the others ‘han lose yours. All the rest 
give you a be ing acquaintance with lots of 
trees, so that one . zain through them the cheap 
reputation of ‘ kno wll the tres.” But your book 
gives one an intir »wledge of afew trees, and a 
real and abiding | 7e of “the tree.”” Yours is the 
book I should de. 8 to have written myself.— 
Professor 8. 0. Sc State Normat Schoot* West 
Ohester, Pa. 
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author. The royal size, 
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green cover, enamele vide margins and open, 
perfect type all strik« Finest of all are the 

Otogravures. I ha oatly interested in the 
reading. I didnot kn story could be told so 
faithfully aud so fase am proud to have the 


book among my > J. Vallance Brown, 


Tarkio Colizge, Za 
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AMONG GREEN TREES, $3; both for 


SPECIAL OFFER BIRDS AND NATURE ees year, $1.50 
A. W. MUMFORD, ”* 
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..»-.s1t is very finely executed, is full of valuable in- 
formation, and is in sll ways acredit to author and 
publisher.—Hon. Henry Sabin, Des Moines, Ia., formerly 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


This is truly “a guide to pleasant and profitable 
acquaintance with familiar trees,” a book that will 
send one out of doors in all seasons to find out for him- 
self the secrets of the woods. It is not merely a book 
of identitication,the subject being treated from at least 
four pdints of view. Eleven chapters are devoted to 
outdoor studies with trees, or nature study in its best 
sense—“a keen aged ar tn interest in the common 
things aboutus.” In these chapters are discussed ina 
suggestive, interesting style such subjects as the life 
history of a maple tree, the flight of seeds, knots and 
knot-holes, thorns and prickles, and winter buds. Part 
II. follows. giving the physiology of trees, telling how 
they breathe, feed, grow and sleep, how they reproduce 
their kind and why they die. Perhaps a little more 
than one-fourth of the book is yiven up tothe different 
kinds of trees, the most common ones o nly being de- 
scribed. Perhaps the most interesting, certainly the 
most useful part of Miss Rogers’s book is that section 
devoted to the cultivation of tress. Such practical 
matters are taken up as the plenting of home and 
school grounds, pruning, grafting, the treatment of the 
enemies of trees, and the use uf the farmer’s wood lot. 
—Southern Workman. 


Every-day tree problems are treated by Julia Ellen 
Rogers in such a simple, every day manuer in “Amon 
Green Trees” that readers will not only be interes 
with the strange and curious truths unfolded, but will 
at the same time enrich their store of knowledge with 
an additional fund concerning the growing things all 
aboutthem. It is a real pleasure to know trees ata 
glance,to distinguish by bark formation and leaf shape 
one from another, to know all about grafting and trans- 
planting, and how to care for trees. Very few are com- 

etent in a walk in the suburbs to tell an elm froma 
first, a beech from a maple,u firfromapine. This 
book will teach how to know. It is illustrated with 

hotogravures of entire trees, half t cew of trunks and 
eaves, and line engravings made under she supervision 
of the author.—Zhe Boston (lobe. 


ta xg Permit me to congratul .e you doth on the vol- 
nme and’ its content. Your fliustrations are fine and 
“are very instructive, and most of all, in- 
uet the work may be prospered on the 
1az been een’ and sccomplish good 
“sor Thomas bride, Chair of 

‘ty of Iowa. 
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$3.75 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder 


always brings immediate relief 
from 


PRICKLY HEAT 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 


Name 


Street and Number 


The quality of the Brrps AnD 


NATURE PicrurEs is much |} 


above the average and I may 


say that they are the finest lot _ | 


I have seen. Frank C. BAKER. 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 20, 1906. 


Enclosed find check for $4.50 | 


for the pictures.I am very much 


pleased with them. They are 
BESSIE PERLEY, 


beautiful, 
Cleveland, O., Nov. 19, 1906. 


Enclosed find remittance. for 
renewal of my subscription to 
Brrps AND Nature. I should 


not like to be without the mag- |] 


azine. 
Mrs. D. V. WapswortTH. 


East Chatham, New York: 
Dec. 5, 1906. 


I wish to acknowledge the ~ 


receipt of the sample copy o 
your excellent magazine Brrps 
AND NATUuRE which I should like 


to have placed inevery country — 


school on our list. 
Mrs. Evucene B. HEArp. 


Dec. 11, 1906, Middleton, Ga. 


. FILL, OUT THIS BLANK AND SEND TO US 
AL W. JOOPIFORD & 60., Publishers, 378 Wabash fAve., 6AlCHeO 


§ enclose $1.50 for which please send me Birps AND NATURE one i. 
year with the portrait of Gladstone in colors. 


Begin my subscription with____mmmmm.._______and consider me a 
permagent subscriber until otherwise notified. 


¥ am a new, renewal subscriber. Cross out new or renewal as case may be. 


Any of our other premiums may be substituted for Gladstene. 
VOLUMES BEGIN JANUARY AND JUNG. YOU SHOULD NAVE VOLUMES COMPLETR. 
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‘AAmong Green Crees sezge~ om me 


_ This valuable contribution to the popular 
literature of forestry is illustrated by twenty-four full-page photogravures of Typical Forest 
Trees, fifty half-tones and over one hundred line engravings. This is one of the most practical — 
books ever published. It is complete in itself, containing no technical terms that are not 
definea. It will not have to be used with some other publication to make the text intelligible. 
The members of Forestry Clubs and all interested in trees will find it a handy companion at 
@iitimes. Miss Rogers’ experience in the teaching of Nature Study well prepared her for the 
work of writing this book. For some time she was-the science teacher in the high schools of 
es Moines and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Asan Institute lecturer in Nature Study she attained a 
prominent place among the educators of Iowa. . a My 
‘‘ Among Green Trees’’ is a book not only for the arboriculturist and the nature lover, | 
Dat for whoever appreciates that which is well done in literature and picture making.— Ze 
Chicago Trihuse. 


Shells of Land and Water “sz aker Sis 


j i oy maore yee ey 


- Chree Valuable 


full-page plates, including 82 


epecies in natural colors, and numerous half-tones and line engravings. Price, $2.50. 


One of the books of nature study which can be unqualifiedly praised is called * Shelis 
of Land and Water,” by Frank Collins Baker, the curator of the Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
It contains in limited space a report of the proceedings of a conchological club, the members 
@f which are boys seeking knowledge of mollusk life under the guidance of a competent 
Raacher. The first investigations are made in fresh water, where clams and water snails of 
several sorts are found, their structure explained and the whole subject opened for discussion. 
Yhence the teacher and pupils pass into the forest, where they make a similar study of land 
ameile and their minute kinsfolk. After this the scene changes to the seashore and concludes 
with studies of the cuttlefish and their allied forms. There are numerous pictures in celor of 
the shells of these interesting animals, a glossary of technical terms used in the narrative, a 
full working bibliography and a complete index. The work is fully authentic, brought upto © 
the present moment, and a means of informetion to be regarded highly.—Dazly News, Chicago. 


Geis and Gem Minerals ° =.5-cxte cloner 


Field Columbian Museum. 

Royal octavo. [lustrated with sixteen full-page plates of gems and ornamental stones in theis 
natural colors, and numerous half-tones and line engravings. Price. $3.00. 

This thoroughly interesting and valuable work by Prof. Farrington is probably as com- 

rehensive and complete a general treatise on precious stones as has ever been produced. 


he author was eminently fitted for the task which he has so satisfactorily completed.— Zhe 
Chicago Evening Journal. : 


Oliver Cummings Farrington has compiled a popular work answering various questions 
regarding gems, their origin, nature, locality, value, and giving much usefnl and interesting 
information bearing on the subject in a general way. The title of the Aandsome volumie is 
Gems end Gem Minerals.”—Tkhe Chicago Chronicle. 


These 3 books are all the same size, the binding being very attractive, and 
ave books that will interest Nature Lovers. 


: © We will send above Three Books (Regular 
Sp ecial Offers: value $8.50) for $6.00. : rae 


Binps anD Narurg one year and any one of the above books for $3.50. 
Binns aup Nature one year and the abowe three boeke for $7.00, 


A. W. MUMFORD «& CO., Publishers, 350 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


2 — Reasons Why You Should Buy a Kimball Piano. 


_ The Kimball Company was established in 7857, 
_ Years of honorable, straightforward duszness methods offer you 
greater security than any guaranty that can be put on paper. 
_ There is only one profit between the purchaser and the Kimball 
instrument. 
_ The New Scale Kimball pianos and organs are all made zz Chicago, 
the Company employing two thousand Chicago workmen. 

When you buy a Kimball piano for your own fireside you can have 
the satisfactory feeling that the men who made zt live in your own City 
and have directly benefited thereby. 

The Kimball Company received the highest award at the Worlg’s Fazr. 

The Kimball piano received in addition to the diploma, the only 
gold medal given any piano at the Omaha Exposition in 1808. 

Hundreds of musical Colleges throughout the United States are 
using and recommending our product. 

In the Avméall piano is the Kimball action made by us and the only 
piano action that contains the brass flange throughout, which is not 
affected by steam heal or changes of atmosphere. , 

Our fall stock is arriving daily and we invite a visit of inspection. 
Even though you do not wish to purchase just now, if you want to look 
the piano question up a little we welcome you to our warerooms and will 
take special pains to show you all the good points in our instruments, 

We haveat all times numerous special bargains in the way of pianos 
taken in exchange, etc. 

We hope you will favor us with a call, or write us for catalogue and 


further information. W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


C , 857 
- Please mention Brrps AND NATURE mate Dened) F909 ip ie 
in answering this ad, WABASH AVE. AND JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Any volume noticed will be sent prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of the price affixed, by A. W. Mumford, 2v3 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE METHOD OF EvoLuTION. By H. W. 
Conn, Ph.D., of the Wesleyan University. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and Lon- 
don, 1900. 12mo, pp. ix-++408, cloth. Price, 
$2. 

Dr. Conn, in ‘‘The Method of Evolution,”’ 
reviews the present attitude of science to- 
ward the various evolutionary theories. He 
discusses very fully the theories of heredity 
inaugurated by Weismann, and calls atten- 
tion to the great change that they have pro- 
duced in the view which biologists hold 
to-day regarding all phenomena connected 
with evolution and development. The last 
fifteen years have seen a very profound 
modification of our ideas concerning the ori- 
gin of species, but the facts that have pro- 
duced the change have hardly been within 
the reach of the person who-is interested in 
evolution, but cannot follow the discussion 
in its various ramifications in scientific 
journals. The purpose of this work is to 
present to such students a review of the 
subject ‘of evolution as it stands to-day. 
The reader of this work will not require a 
technical knowledge of biological data in 
order to comprehend the matter presented. 


A First Book IN ORGANIC EVOLUTION. By 
D. Kerfoot Shute, A.B.,M.D. The Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
a pp- 285, cloth. Illustrated. Price, 

2. 


Dr. Shute prepared this work chiefly for 
the use of students in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Columbian University, intend- 
ing it to serve only as an introduction to 
the study of the Development Theory. No 
attempt is made to prove the theory of evo- 
lution, for this is assumed. Major J. W. 
Powell says of this work: ‘‘It is a presenta- 
tion of the sybject for the general reader, 
which is masterly, clear and entertaining. 
A profound subject is thoroughly yrasped; 
a technical subject is made plain; a complex 
subject is made simple.’’ 


CHATTY READINGS IN ELEMENTARY SCI- 
ENCE. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, 1900. 12mo, cloth, in three books. 
Book I, pp. 124, price, 40 cents; Book II, 
pp. 132, price, 40 cents; Book III, pp. 186, 
price, 50 cents. 

These three little books tell of the Animal 
Kingdom in that interesting, chatty styleso 
fascinating to the child. Prepared for sup- 
plementary reading, they will be useful both 


in the school-room and the home. ‘The 
characteristics of each animal mentioned 
are accurately portrayed and are sufficiently 
complete to give a good idea of its habits. 
The three books are copiously illustrated 
with both black and white and colored pic- 
tures. 


TAXIDERMY. 


Specimens especially adapted for the Schoolroom 
or any other study—Thrushes, Blackbirds, Bluejays, 
Wood peckers, etc.— 50¢. each. 

Spec mens sent here to be mounted promptly 
attended to. 

Price list sent on application. 


N. O. LAWSON, Geneva, III. 


DO YOU WANT FINE MINERALS ? 


Brilliant and perfect in color and beauty. New 
arrivals couStantly received trom all parts of the 
world. Choice fire and rainbow tinted Opals, at less 
than usual prices. Hundreds of rare and beautiful 
things to enrich and adorn your Cabinet. An excep- 
tioral opportunity to secure showy Specimens at low 
prices. Teachers, collectors and mineralogists will 


do we)l to write to me. ARTHUR N. FULLER, 
Lawrence. Kavsas. 


MARINE SHELLS 
AND CURIOS. 


Twelve shells and curios for 50c., all 
good specimens. Collections of choice 
shells from 25c. to $1, sent postpaid and 
safe arrival guaranteed. All arecorrectly named and 
are perfect. My illustrated catalogue will be mailed 
free with each order. Send for descriptive circular. 


J. H. HOLMES, Dunedin, Fla. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


Columbia Bird Sto ore, 


845 North Clark St., CHICAGO 


“Pp NEWaseSECOND HAND * 
LENSES,CAMERAS, 
JBURNISHERS, STANDS 
IPRINTING FRAMES, Eto 


a Cee ON ean 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
AND.APPARATUS:. 


i GOLSE 
& 82 WABASH AVE, ~_OF EVERY. DESCRIPTION. 


a @licAGo. Deer 7, TELEPHONE (LONG DISTANCE) 1195, CENTRAL * 


Teachers Wanted. 


September vacancies—for Primary and Gram- 
mar Grade work, $400 to $900; High School, 


$500 to $2000; Superintendencies, $900 to $3000; choice positions in State Normal Schools, 


Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


These vacancies are now on our books and new ones 


are coming in daily. Business direct and candidates personally recommended. Our Six- 


teenth Year Book gives full particulars and much valuable information to teachers. 
Address C.J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


free. 


Sent 


DIRDS AND NATURE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Wow: X. NOVEMBER, Iool. No. 4 


AN AUTUMN EVENING. 


In scattered plumes the floating clouds 
Went drifting down the west, 

Like barks that in their haven soon 
Would moor and beat rest. 

The Day sank down, a monarch tired, 
Upon Night’s sable breast. 


The wind was all but hushed to sleep, 
Yet now and then it stirred 

A great tree’s top, and whispering, 
Awoke a slumbering bird, 

Who half aroused, but only chirped 
A song of just a word. 


And in the west the rosy light 
Spread out a thousand arms, 

Each with a torch, whose crimson flame 
Stretched o’er the peaceful farms, 

And o’er the yellow corn, that lay 
Unconscious of all harms. 


Then changed into a waste of blue 
A desert tract of air, 

Where no rich clouds, like Indian flowers 
Bore blossoms bright and fair; 

And over all, a sense of want 


And something lost was there. 
—Walter Thornbury. 
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THE PINE GROSBEAK. 


(Pimicola enucleator.) 


Ere the crossbills leave the pine woods, 
Ere the grosbeaks seek the ash seeds. 
—Frank Bolles, ‘‘The Log-Cock. 


The name grosbeak, or great beak, is a 
common name for a number of birds that 
possess large, thick and strong bills which 
are adapted to crushing fruits and seeds. 
Unfortunately this name has been indis- 
criminately applied to the representatives 
of several bird families. 

The true grosbeaks are related to the 
goldfinch, the finches, the sparrows, the 
buntings and the crossbills. In fact they 
have some of the marked characteristics 
of the latter birds, as neither develop the 
fully aduit plumage for several years. 

The Pine Grosbeak must be sought in 
the northern regions of the northern hem- 
isphere, where the vast forests of cone 
bearing trees are found, or among the 
coniferous trees of the high altitudes of 
the western mountain regions of the Unit- 
ed States. In the latter place’ they are 
not abundant. It seems to be at home 
and contented only in the cold, crisp air 
of the far north and seldom seeks a more 
temperate climate except when the win- 
ters are unusually severe or there is a 
scarcity of food in its native haunts. It 
is a frequent winter visitor to the north- 
ern tier of the United States. and is quite 
abundant, at this season, in some portions 
of New England. Except during the 
nesting season the Pine Grosbeaks are 
gregarious and are frequently seen in 
flocks of fifteen or more individuals. In 
the winter cimate of the northern United 
States these flocks contain many more 
immature than adult birds, the younger 
ones seeming to be less able to withstand 
the severer cold of more arctic regions. 
Thus in this district the more brilliant 
plumage of the fully adult male is rare- 
ly seen, and becomes a valuable aquisi- 
tion to the naturalist, for the younger 
birds and the females are less showy. 
Speaking of the beautiful male bird, some 
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one has said, “Scarcely can the southern 
climes send us a more brilliant migrant 
than this casual visitor from the north.” 
There is a slight variation in the plum- 


age coloration and in the shape of the 


bills of the Pine Grosbeaks of widely 
separated regions. These variations have 
led ornithologists to group these birds 


under geographical races giving each 


race a varietal name. 

Speaking of the Pine Grosbeaks of 
Siberia Mr. Seebohm says, “Almost all 
the forest districts are hilly and in the 
north, as the trees become smaller, they 
are also more thinly scattered over the 
ground and the interminable extent of 
wood is broken by occasional flat, open 
spaces and open marshes which become 
gray with flowers as soon as the snow 
melts. The scenery is much more park- 
like than further south and these birds 
are much more plentiful and more easily 
seen. In the large pine forests they pre- 
fer the banks of the rivers or the out- 
skirts of some open place and may often 
escape detection because of their habit of 
frequenting the tops of trees. Within 
the Arctic circle many of the trees are 


small and on the hilly ground they are 


scattered in small clumps. In places like 
these the Pine Grosbeaks may often be 
seen perched conspicuously on the top 
of a spruce fir, twenty or thirty feet from 
the ground but looking so much like the 
last spike of the tree as frequently to 
escape notice.” 

The Pine Grosbeak is a retiring bird 
and would seem to be somewhat shy as 
it does not frequent the roadside or in- 
habited places except when forced to do 
so by the lack of food. This, however, 
is not the case, for in thé forests where 
it makes its home it is not difficult to 
approach it. It will frequently alight 
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and begin feeding within a few feet of 
an observer. 

The song of the European form of 
this species is said to be “exceedingly 
agreeable, varied, melodious, sonorous— 
sometimes strong, sometimes soft.” It 
is also a mocker and to a limited extent 
will imitate the voices of other birds. 
Dr. Cones likens its song to that of the 
purple finch and says that during the 
late summer and winter it is “clear, sweet 
and flowing.” Its call note is single, 
sweet and plaintive not unlike that of 
the well known bullfinch. 

Pine seeds seem to form the principal 
food of the Pine Grosbeak though it also 
feeds extensively on those of the birch, 
alder and related trees. At times it will 
descend to the ground and gather the 
seeds of herbaceous plants and may eat 
a few insects. Dr. Dall writing of the 
Pine Grosbeak as he found it in Alaska, 
Says: ~l have opened the crops of a 
great many and always found them, filled 
with what I for a long time supposed to 


be spruce buds, but on closer examina- 


tion I found that they were the hearts 
of the poplar buds, with the scales and 
other external coverings carefully reject- 
ed. J have never found anything else 
in their crops.” In those regions where 
the mountain ash abounds the berries of 
this beautiful tree form a very important 
part of their diet whenever it frequents 
such a district. 


The outer wall of the home of this 
denizen of the forest is constructed of a 
framework of slender fir or pine twigs. 
Inside of this wall and projecting above 
it is placed a lining of fine roots and 
grass woven with a fine hairlike lichen. 

The Pine Grosbeak seems to bear con- 
finement, but when caged it is said that 
after the first moulting the crimson color 
of the plumage is replaced by a bright 
yellow. Mr. E. W. Nelson observed 
these birds in Alaska and says, “During 
winter, while traveling along the frozen 
surfaces of the water courses of the in- 
terior it is common to note a party of 
these birds busy among the cottonwood 
tops, uttering their cheerful lisping notes 
as they move from tree to tree. I have 
frequently passed a pleasant half hour 
on the wintry banks of the Yukon, wh’! 
making a midday halt and waiting for 
the natives to melt the snow for our tea, 
listening to the chirping and fluttering 
of these birds as they came trooping 
along the edges of the snow-laden woods 
in small parties. They rarely paid any 
attention to us, but kept on their way 
and were, ere long, lost to sight in the 
midst of the bending tree tops and silence 
again pervaded the dim vistas of the low 
woods. Beyond the faint, soft call note 
uttered as the birds trooped along 
through the forests, I never heard them 
make any sound.” 


THE ANNUAL NOVEMBER CONFERENCE. 


October had gone. In north central 
Illinois many trees had lost all their 
gaily colored leaves; others were fast 
becoming bare. With the exception of 
a few goldenrod and aster blooms, the 
splendid autumn flowers were buried in 
banks of dead leaves. The sun cast daily 
smaller shadows. Only once in a while 
could the tree sparrow capture a belated 
beetle. The quiet of the woods was 
broken by the busy little Mr. Squirrel 
gathering his winter’s nuts. 

The pecking of Woodpecker Brothers 
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& Company was busily kept up; but most 
of the sweet-voiced birds had gone 
south. 

The merry voices of gay nutting par- 
ties were drowned in the rustling of dry 
leaves. Even Mrs. Chipmunk was start- 
led if she heard before she saw her own 
Mr. Chipmunk coming toward her. The 
woods seemed almost lifeless. 

Missing the bustling, restless life of 
their active summer neighbors, the birds 
still in the forest were beginning to feel 
lonesome. Some were loth to leave their 


homes and familiar places. Others who 
were touched with a desire to join the 
rovers were unwilling to forsake their 
old friends when skies were so dark and 
days so dreary. 

Finally they agreed to call a mass 
meeting to see if they could agree to all 
go or to all stay together. 

Then arose the question of how to get 
word to all the birds. Although he knew 
that he was out of tune, cheerful yellow- 
breasted Mr. Meadowlark said that he 
would do his best at whistling through 
the meadows for the purpose of letting 
his neighbors know of the meeting. Mr. 
Bob White agreed that instead of always 
calling his own name, he would go 
through the fields and along the edges of 
the timber where he was best known, 
calling his comrades. 

Mr. Blue Jay, Mr. Black Crow and 
Mr. Black-Capped Chickadee, who are 
always in voice, were urged to help. Mr. 
Crow was asked if he could not call 
“come” as easily as “caw.” Upon mak- 
ing a trial he found that he could. Since 
he has no fear either in the fields or near 
the towns, he was:sent to scour the coun- 
try roundabout. Mr. Chickadee, who 
keeps a summer cottage in the thick 
woods, was asked to see that all the tim- 
ber birds were called. 

As the season was daily growing more 
cheerless, and as it was feared that some 
birds might not promptly obey the sum- 
mons, the fearless, fighting Mr. Jay was 
told to arrest all heedless or laggard 
birds. As this command just suited Offi- 
cer Jay, he started off in high spirits. 
Having no patrol wagon at his call, he 
took along Mr. Chickenhawk to help 
him manage those who must be brought 
by force. 

Although they said that they were 
anxious to have all the birds present, the 
Woodpecker Brothers and their partner, 
Mr. Nuthatch, said that they could not 
drop their work to roam over the state, 
but that they would help by pecking and 
pounding as noisily as they could so that 
the gathering birds might know in just 
which timber to alight. 

At last the day for the meeting came. 
The sky was sunny, but the air was chill. 
It was about the middle of November 
and the days were growing shorter and 
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shorter. You would be surprised to know 
how many different birds were present. 

The great strong Mr. Bald Eagle was 
chosen to conduct the meeting. This he 
did in good style. He told the object of 
the meeting in a little speech: “Neigh- 


bors, friends and relations,” he said, “we _ 


have come together to discuss a very 
important matter. Spring came with all 
its beauties, fresh promises of life and 
new chances. Warmed with renewed 
vigor, we began our year’s work with 
great vim. You all know how hard 
every one of us has worked in building a 
home and rearing a family. Summer, 
with its plenty, has passed and our chil- 
dren are grown. Shall we join those of 
our old neighbors who have already left 
for other homes in the sunny southland? 
Or, shall we face the winter’s storm and 
cold here? Let us hear from every one 
present. Which shall we dor” 

As everyone waited for someone else 
to speak first, it was as quiet as Quaker 
meeting. After waiting a while, as jolly 
Mr. Robin is so well known and liked, 
Chairman Eagle called upon him. Robin 
replied: “My summer in Illinois has 
been a pleasant one. Here are many 
fond ties. Wife and I have had a cosy 
home in which we have raised four of our 
five children. They are now happily fly- 
ing about. We have but one sorrow. A 
cruel stone from a sling-shot killed our 
other baby.” Here Mrs. Robin cried so 
that he could not go on until) heme 
pulled out his handkerchief and wiped 
his eyes. Her cousins, Mrs. Thrush and 
Mrs. Bluebird, tried to quiet Mrs. Robin 
by fanning her and holding some smell- 
ing salts to her nose. Choking back a 
lump in his throat, Mr. Robin went on 
talking. “We have found strawberries, 
mulberries, cherries and other fruits in 
plenty, and have never lacked for insects 
that are our reliance for food. But win- 
ter with ice and snow is coming. Jack 
Frost has already been here and has 
driven away most of our bugs and 
worms. Our bills are not strong enough 
to crack nuts. Wild berries which we 
can eat are almost gone. Unless the kind 
children scatter us plenty of crumbs, if 
it freezes so hard that we can get no 
more insects, sorry as we are to leave, 
we must go to a warmer country. But 


a ee 


~ we will go no farther than we must, and 


will return as soon as we can. We rfre- 
member that last year in December 
there was a spell warm enough for bugs 
to creep out and we came back for a five 
days’ visit. We prefer to remain if we 
can get a living.” 

This started them all to talking, and 
they had to be called to order. Singer 
Bluebird said that he, like the Robins, 
cannot do without his bugs and worms, 
and must go where he can get them or 
starve. 

Mr. Quail, who likes to be called Bob 
White, said: “My dear plain little wife 
and my children very much prefer bugs. 
We are all so fond of them that we relish 
even potato beetles. Yet, in winter 
time—unless they are covered by a deep 
snow, we can find grains, weed seed and 
other things which will keep us from 
starving. In that case, we can go to the 
poultry yard and eat with the chickens. 
We fear freezing most. After all the 
good work which we do for the farmer, 
he might well afford to provide us a shel- 
ter. But it is to be supposed that he 
does not think of it. However, we will 
risk staying here.” 

Two chums, Mr. Crow Blackbird and 
Mr. Red-Winged Blackbird, who had 
been driven from a marshy place by Blue 
Jay, sat side by side on the same limb 
and were having fine sport making faces 
and winking at each other while the 
speeches were being made. Both can 
help the farmer. Mr. C. Blackbird can 
eat mice and the scattered corn kernels. 
Mr. R. W. Blackbird can pick smart- 
weed, ragweed and other weed seeds. 
Yet both declared that they could not get 
along without insects and they did not 
mean to try. “Down south,” said Mr. 
R. W., “if insects are scarce, there are 
plump rice kernels which taste better 
than old weed seed.” 

Up spoke Mr. Common Crow: “I 
would not be so particular. I teach 
my children to eat corn and mice 
and we can find both around the corn- 
crib. And we can always find a frozen 
apple in the orchard, or some potatoes or 
turnips in the garden, or a forgotten 
pumpkin in the field. Thése taste very 
good. If we are very hungry, we can 
pick up dead rabbits and birds. We will 
stay so as to be here when the farmer 
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begins his spring work. We are not 
afraid of his scarecrows. They never 
hurt us. We help the farmer so much 
that he will surely let us get a living 
around the farm. He will never miss 
what we eat.” 

A pair of Turtle Doves on a limb of a 
neighboring tree softly SEs “Coo, coo, 
we Swill stay, too.” 

There were several af the Wood- 
peckers present. The little black-and- 
white one with red patches on the sides 
of his neck, who is called Downy Wood- 
pecker, tried to speak for the whole fam- 
ily. We all must have our insects. God 
has given us long, strong bills so that 
we can peck holes into the wood in which 
bugs and grubs are hidden. Sometimes 
merely our tapping charms them so that 
they crawl out for us. If they do not, 
we can run out our long tongues and 
catch those beyond the reach of our 
bills.” 

His big red-headed brother went on: 
“Oh, yes! we can find enough to eat. I 
can leave the trees for hunting places for 
the rest of the family. There is plenty 
of food good enough for me in fence 
posts and telegraph poles. Besides, 7 
can eat cedar berries, nuts and other 
things. No need for me to go off on a 
tranin te searcm of stood. | las har 
chuckled he, “I have already begun to 
layeaside tor winter, Youll not cate 
me starving here. I know just where to 
find knot holes, cracks in railroad ties, 
loose pieces of bark and loose shingles 
on houses which hold a good supply of 
Beech nits and: acors,)) lt} Mesind tan 
apple on the tree, | can’ bore into it for 
the seeds. Then there are choice bits to 
be found around the cow sheds and 
barns. We have no thought of going 
away.” 

The pair of Turtle Doves nestled 
closer together and again sang, “Coo, 
coo—we will stay, too.” Everybody 
smiled at their loving peace of mind. 

“T have already begun to hollow out a 
hole in a high tree for my winter home,” 
said Downy Woodpecker. 

“So have I,” said the pretty Golden 
Winged Woodpecker, who is nicknamed 
High Hole; “and it is in a place that just 
suits me in the tip top of a very tall 
bhee,: 


Mr. Nut Hatch rose to his feet. “I 


too hammer into cracks and holes such 
things as sunflower seeds, corn and nuts 
for winter use. Mr. Chickadee and I 
have agreed to work together. I hunt 
only on the trunks and larger limbs, 
leaving the smaller branches for friend 
Chickadeey 7) If he can anor nee cite 
enough he knows how to hunt around 
houses. Children who see him only 
when snow is on the ground call him 
Snowbird and sometimes kindly throw 
him crumbs.” 

“T can eat buds of some trees and 
seeds, too,’ added Mr. Chickadee. 

Just then a Northern Shrike alighted 
in their midst. In an instant there was 
a flutter of great alarm. The cool head- 
ed chairman bade everybody to sit still 
and he would see to it that nobody was 
hurt. Because of his cruelty, you know, 
the Shrike is often called Mr. Butcher 
Bird. He catches other birds which he 
hangs on gfeat thorns while he tears and 
eats their flesh. Even the English Spar- 
rows are afraid of him. 

Chairman Eagle explained the pur- 
pose of their meeting and Mr. Shrike 
promised to hurt no one.) Looking 
around he said, “I have just come from 
my summer home in the north to spend 
the winter with you. I see gay little 
Winter Wren hopping around. As soon 
as there comes a northern snowfall 
heavy enough to cover the weed seeds 
there Mr. and Mrs. Snow Bunting will 
join us.” 

“How glad we will be to see them; 
glad to see them!” chattered happy 


Chickadee. “We will have a jolly game 
of snowball. Chick-a-dee-dee-dee! Da- 
da-day!” And he hopped along and 


around a branch one of the most light- 
hearted creatures living. 

Mr. English Sparrow wished to say 
something. “Our flock can always find 
a warm place and something—” 

Just then a hoarse voice was heard 
calling, “Who, who, who, who, ar-r-r-re 
your” As the feathered people must 
ever be on the alert to protect their lives, 
in a second all was as quiet as the grave. 
Thinking that some better dressed bird 
only meant to make fun of him and his 
many wives Mr. English Sparrow flew 
into a passion and began to pull off his 
coat. 
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Mr. Eagle told the crowd that there 
was no need of a, scare. ~Uhat,; gsand 
he, “is only Mr. Barred Owl in yon tree. 
He has been roused by our talking. Put 
on your coat, foolish Mr. Sparrow.” 

Mr. Jay could not let slip the chance 
to twit hus: neighbor. ~ila, Iai scea 
he; “you had better get enough more 
wives to teach you how to behave your- 
Selb 

Everyone looked around laughing. 
Thinking that night had come and that 
his friends from the next timber had 
come to make a call, Mr. Owl again 
broke out: ‘He-he-he-he, hi-hi-hi-tn, 
ha-ha-ha-ha !”’ 

Mr. English Sparrow was vexed and 
ashamed, but being afraid to get into a 
fight he flew off. 

As it was getting late in the day the 
chairman said that the meeting must 
close. ‘“‘It is useless to talk longer,” said 
he. “It is plain that our pretty Meadow 
Larks and other insect eating birds must 
move or starve. We shall be very sorry 
to see them leave and hope to meet them 
again on their return next spring. They 
are needed at the south. May God speed 
their journey. ; 

“But some of us must remain or shirk 
our duty. The Turkey Buzzards and 
their helpers must be here to clean up 
the fields and groves and to clear away 
dead things washed ashore. If these 
things are not done the foul air-next 
spring may make much sickness. Wood- 
peckers must keep at their work or plants 
will suffer next summer. Those who 
can eat seeds must be active or the farm- 
ers will not be able to keep down the 
weeds. Grouse, Jay, Wax Wing and 
others who can manage berries and nuts 
must not leave or in a few years trees 
and underbrush will be so thick that there 
will not be room for them to branch out. 
Even our hated Mr. English Sparrow is 
needed to pick up droppings in the street 
and waste around houses. We are all 
needed—each to do his own bit of work 
in his own place and way. Although that 
may not be just what we prefer, may we 
all do our duty just as cheerfully as 
man’s friend, Mr. Turkey Buzzard, does 
his unpleasant tasks.” 

LovepAY ALMIRA NELSON. 
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THE FIELD SPARROW. 
(Spizella pusilla.) 


A bubble of music floats 

The slope of the hillside over; 
A little wandering sparrow’s notes; 

And the bloom of yarrow and clover, 
And the smell of sweet-fern and the bayberry 


leaf, 


On his ripple of song are stealing; 
For he is a chartered thief, 
The wealth of the fields revealing. 
—Lucy Larcom, “The Field Sparrow.” 


The Field Sparrow is the smallest of 
our sparrows and is quite easily distin- 
guished from the other species by its 
reddish bill. The common name is mis- 
leading, and perhaps it would be more 
appropriate to call this bird the Bush 
Sparrow, a name by which it is fre- 
quently known. Instead of the field it 
seems to prefer the pasture, with its 
weeds and bushes. It will also frequent 
the shrubby thickets that follow the re- 
moval of a forest. This shy bird has a 
somewhat extensive range, which in- 
cludes the eastern United States and 
Southern Canada. It passes the winter 
months chiefly in those states south of 
the Ohio river. 

The Field Sparrow when frightened 
does not retreat to the cover of foliage, 
as does the Song Sparrow, but flies to an 
exposed position on top of bush or low 
tree, where it can watch and await de- 
velopments. In the fall they frequently 
gather in small flocks. If disturbed all 
will fly to the nearest bushes, and in 
perching will cluster close together. 

The Field Sparrow is all the more in- 
teresting because of its shyness. Mr. 
Keyser speaks of it as “a captivating lit- 
tle bird, graceful of form and sweet of 
voice, singing his cheerful trills from ear- 
ly spring until far past midsummer. The 
song makes me think of a silver thread 
running through a woof of golden sun- 
shine, carried forward by a swinging 
shuttle of pearl.” Mr. Chapman says: 
“There is something winning in his ap- 
pearance; he seems such a gentle, inno- 


cent, dove-like little bird. His song is in 
keeping with his character, being an un- 
usually clear, plaintive whistle, sweeter to 
the lover of birds’ songs than the voice of 
the most gifted songstress.” It is not 
possible to describe the song in words, 
for it varies greatly. No two birds seem 
to have the same song and the same bird 
may vary its song. Locality also seems 
to affect its character. It is the sweetest 
at the going down of the sun and in the 
early twilight. To hear it then, in the 
absence of all other sounds, is indeed 
soul inspiring. 

Its delicate nest, too, becomes the love- 
ly character of this little bird. This 
small house is usually placed near the 
ground in a low shrub, or on the ground 
where it is well protected by tall grasses. 
The nests are not usually found near 
fence rows, but rather in less public 
places, on hillsides and nearer the center 
of the field. When possible, a thorny 
bush is chosen. The nest is constructed 
of fine grasses and very fine roots loosely 
woven together and lined with finer 
grasses, hair and the delicate bark fibers. 

Writing of the finding of a Field Spar- 
row’s nest near the top of a hill, some 
one has said: “How ‘beautiful for situa- 
tion’ is this tiny cottage on the hill! Here 
the feathered poets may sit on their leafy 
verandas, look down into the green val- 
leys and compose verses on the pastoral 
attractions of Nature. One is almost 
tempted to spin a romance about the 
happy couple.” 


DISHRAG VINES. 


Margie was cross. It was a rainy day, 
and she was having to sew; two things 
she hated. 


“T think it might rain on Say days. 
And I wish dish-cloths had never been 
invented,’ she exclaimed, Veets her 
thread into a tangle. 


“You ought to move down Sai 
quietly said her aunt. 

“Why? Don’t they have rain and dish- 
cloths there?” 

“Yes, of course they do; and I will tell 
you a true story, if you will promise not 
to complain the least bit for the rest of the 
day.” 

Margie promised ; and, after threading 
a needle, her aunt began: 

“When I was in Georgia, last October, 
I saw a queer vine growing over the porch 
of an old negro’s cabin. It looked like a 
pumpkin vine, with its great coarse leaves, 
and it had green, gourd-like seed pods, or 
fruit, hanging all over it. I asked the old 
colored man, who was hoeing near by, 
about it, and he said, in surprise: ‘Lawsy 


me! Didn’ you neber heerd tell ob a dish- 
rag vine afore?’ 

+ Wishrae tT -echeeds 

““*Ves, they grows dishrags on ’em,’ he 
answered. Then, pulling off one of the 
funny gourds, he cut it in two and showed 
me the matted fibers inside: It seems 
when these halves are dried in the sun, 
that they become something like a tough 
sponge. 

“He seemed very proud of the fact that 
his wife had used one for a whole year, 
and asked, in a tone half of pity and half 
of disgust, ‘Does you all hab ter use er 
rag?’ He was pitying me just as I was 
sorry for him! It was too funny to see 
him hobble off, shaking his head and 
laughing at a white woman who ‘neber 
knowed nothin’ ’bout dishrag vines!’ ” 

“Will you bring me one next winter, 
aunt?” Margie asked. 

“Do you want to wash my dishes with 
Rete 

“N-no. I'd rather hem cloeusgaam 
b’lieve: but I’d like to try it on my doll 
dishes.” 

Lee McCrae. 


A SNOW-FLAKE. 


Once he sang of summer, 
Nothing but the summer; 
Now he sings of winter, 

Of winter bleak and drear: 
Just because there’s fallen 

A snow-flake on his forehead, 
He must go and fancy 

’Tis winter all the year! 


—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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NEIGHBORING WITH NATURE. 


We were at breakfast one morning, 
when a loitering breeze from the woods 
filled the room with delicious aroma. The 
graceful spring flowers and the wild fruit 
trees were just beginning a life of prom- 
ise. 
“There’s sweet smelling fern in that,” 
exclaimed Charley, sniffing critically. 

“T think it’s from the crab-apple trees 
by the chalybeate spring,” said grandma. 

“No, it’s the chicksaw plums by the 
creek,” cried Margaret. 

“Tt ’mells ’ike ’bacco moss to me,” mur- 
mured Pearl, touching the tip of her nose 
with her dainty forefinger. 

“I know what it is,” asserted Grace; 
“it’s the wild cherry tree; it’s full of blos- 
soms.”’ 

“There’s Ginseng in it somewhere,” 
laughingly commented papa. ‘ 

“Ginseng ?” cried the children. ““What’s 
that?” 

“The name of a plant in the wood. The 
word is supposed to be of Chinese origin. 
_ The Iroquois called the root garentoqucu, 
literally, legs and thighs separated. The 
plant belongs to the genus Pauax, and it 
it is a great medicine with the Chinese. 
We export it in large quantities, but 
northern Asia grows it is well as we.” 

“And there is some in our wood?” 

“Yes, I saw some yesterday near the 
tobacco-plant bed.” 

“Can we go for some as soon as we 
have finished breakfast ?”’ 


“Yes, and I will go with you. A walk 
through the wood will be good for us; I 
feel like I had slept a hundred years and 
been one of Tennysons characters in The 
Day Dream.” 

“And I,” said the artist, “will take my 
pencil and sketching block.”’ 

Six plants were found, all having good 
long roots. 

“What you have now would cost you 
a quarter of a dollar if you were buying 
it,’ said papa. 

“One could live very well then, by 
gathering Ginseng to sell,” commented 
practical Charley. 

“Why, yes, you remember old Uncle 
Baskett, the colored doctor?” 

pes ansaid aviarcare:, 2 ie, cured 
toothache by hanging a rabbit’s foot 
about your neck.” 

“And fits with a four-leafed clover,” 
cried Gracie. 

“He made his living,’ went on papa, 
“after he was freed, by collecting the 
roots of Ginseng, Calamus and other 
medicinal plants, and it was then, too, he 
gained his almost marvelous knowledge 
of herbs, becoming famous, even among 
the white people, for his success in curing 
Cenmiiniciseases. - 

“T think this leaf and root are. accu- 
rate,” said the artist presenting the sketch. 

efovat l? vemed the chuldren. * “You 
must go with us every walk we take.” 

Sallie Margaret O’Malley. 


Gaunt shadows stretch along the hill; 
Cold clouds drift slowly west; 
Soft flocks of vagrant snow flakes fill 
The redwing’s empty nest. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, ‘‘ Landscape.” 
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THE CAROLINA WREN. 


(Thryothorus ludovicianus.) 


This little brown bird is sufficiently 
hardy to remain throughout the year a 
resident of the localities which it fre- 
quents. This is true except in the north- 
ern part of its range, which covers the 
eastern United States as far north as 
the states of Wisconsin and Connecti- 
eiahts 

The Carolina Wren does not enjoy 
the society of men and unlike its rela- 
tive, the house wren, does not seek 
“the cozy nooks and corners about the 
house of man,” but rather the distant 
shrubbery and the forest. Here it hides 
and is more often heard than seen. In 
spite of this show of timidity it 1s not 
so shy and retiring as it would seem. 
It loves the privacy and seclusion of the 
forest yet it will frequently visit the gar- 
den and explore outhouses. “If we at- 
tempt to penetrate its hidden resorts it 
hurries away into deeper recesses with 
a low fluttering near the ground, or 
scrambling and hopping from one bush 
to another, very likely mocking us with 
its rollicking song as soon as it feels 
perfectly secure. 

It is restless and curious like the other 
wrens. Perhaps it is even more inquis- 
itive than its sister species, for it is cer- 
tainly more active. Frightened from a 
favorite perch the Carolina Wren will re- 
turn and, from a safe cover of foliage, 
slyly examine the cause that disturbed it, 
“peering from among the leaves with an 
inquisitive air, all the while teetering its 
body and performing odd nervous antics 
as if.it were possessed with the very spirit 
of unrest.” When disturbed it seems to 
challenge the intruder with a chattering 
note that has a harsh and decidedly quer- 
ulous tone. 


It seems almost incredible that such a 
delicate and sprightly being should ex- 
hibit so much temper and resentment. 
Intrusion of its chosen territory by its 
own kind is resented even more vehe- 
' The Carolina Wren possesses a won- 
derful vocabulary with appropriate notes 
for all occasions. It is highly musical. 
Its song is rich and sweet, voluble and 
melodious, loud and clear and seemingly 
as happily delivered in one season as in 
another. Mr. Chapman says: = ie ae 
sometimes called Mocking Wren, but the 
hundreds of birds I have heard were all 
too original to borrow from others. In 
addition to his peculiar calls he possesses 
a variety of loud, ringing whistles some- 
what similar in tone to those of the tuft- 
ed titmouse or cardinal and fully as loud, 
if not louder, than the notes of the lat- 
ese, 

It is difficult to state its preference in » 
regard to its choice of nesting sites, for 
it will select any place that suits its fancy. 
The hollow of a tree or a stump, a thick- 
ly branching shrub or a secluded nook in 
some untirequented outhouse, perhaps © 
with a knothole for a doorway—all these 
places are equally suitable and some one 
of them will meet the taste of this posi- 
tive little bird. 

The materials used in the construction 
of the bulky nests are any fibrous sub- 
stance, sticks, leaves, fine grasses and “in 
fact trash of any kind.” ‘The lining of the 
ball-like nest, which has a side entrance, 
is made of finer fibers, hair and grasses. 
In this cozy home are laid from four to 
six creamy white eggs which are “vari- 
ously marked with reddish brown and 
lilac, in a wreath or cluster at the larger 
end.” 
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CAROLINA WREN. 
(Thryothorus ludovicianus.) 
About Life-size. 
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THANKSGIVING BY THE NINNESCAH. 


It was Thanksgiving Day in Kansas. 
The sun still shone warm over the yellow 
cornfields and the brown prairies, tho’ 
there was a hint of frost in the air, and 
the nearly bare trees stood as ominous 
tokens of the coming winter. The au- 
tumn wind blew a perfect gale from the 
southwest. Down in the valley by the 
river the sand was flying in stinging 
clouds, jerking the few remaining yellow 
leaves from the cottonwoods, ruffling the 
waters of the Ninnescah, beating the 
purple veil from the hedges where the 
autumn sun had tangled it, bending the 
long reeds, and drifting in little mounds 
beneath the wild-plum bushes. 

On the uplands where the curly buffalo- 
grass spread its thick brown carpet, the 
whitened heads of the golden-rods bent 
before the wind, the sage- er waved its 
long yellow stalks, and the sunflowers 
rattled their bare stems.and brown heads 
together. 

Behind the shelter of one of the sand- 
hills beside the Ninnescah river a strange 
assembly of birds and beasts and creeping 
things had gathered. 

A couple of rough-coated, sharp-eared 
gray coyotes were rolling and tumbling 
over one another in a good-natured 
scuffle. 

A bunch of quails were picking up the 
seeds which the wind shook from the sun- 
flower pods above them, while a few 
brown prairie chickens lay sunning 
themselves upon the sand. 

A long-eared jackrabbit sat erect upon 
his haunches in solemn dignity, acting 
as umpire to the coyotes’ prize-fight; 
while his cousin, the little cotton-tail rab- 
bit, nibbled at some tender twigs that 
grew near by. 

A rattlesnake was curled up in the sun- 
niest place to be found, and his compan- 
ions, the cunning brown prairie dog and 
the little grey owl, sat near by. 

Sand lizards flashed here and there le- 
neath the plum bushes, and the guest of 
honor—a huge mountain lion—lay doz- 
ing within the shelter of the thicket. 
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Blue jays, blackbirds, brown thrushes, 
scarlet-coated redbirds, sparrows and 
yellowhammers flitted from bush to 
tree: meadow larks trilled their cheer- 
ful song; while up on the topmost twig 
of a tall cottonwood tree a mockingbird 
swung in the wind and poured his whole 
soul through his little throat in a won- 
derful stream of melody. 

All the delegates of the animal world 
being at last assembled, the jackrabbit— 
in consideration of his dignity—was made 
master of ceremonies, and called the as- 
sembly to order in the following words: 

“My honorable friends, the birds and 
beasts and reptiles of Kansas: We have 
assembled here today to hold a sort of 
Thanksgiving service. 

“Once every year men gather them- 
selves together to count over the good 
things that have come to them, and to 
congratulate one another over the evils 
they have missed. 

“It may occur to some of you that we 
birds and beasts have little for which to 
be thankful in these days when dogs and 
men are so numerous, and when life is 
attended with so many privations and 
dangers. But, upon careful thought, I 
think each one present will be able to add 
an item to our list of blessings of the 
past year that will encourage us through 
the winter days so near at hand. 

“Our friend and guest, the mountain 
lion, will please to address us.” 

The mountain lion opened his fierce 
eyes, stretched his huge paws, rose slowly 
to his feet, and shook the sand from his 
rough coat. 

In spite of the truce of the occasion, the 
smaller animals eyed him with evident 
terror, and the prairie chickens fluttered 
their wings as if ready to fly away from 
so dangerous a neighbor. 

“What have I to be thankful for?” the 
lion asked in harsh tones. “I am thank- 
ful that | have come through the year 
with a whole hide in spite of dogs and 
guns and men. I am thankful that dogs 
are afraid of me, and that men dare not 


attack me single-handed. I am thankful 
that after all my wanderings from the 
solitudes of the Indian Territory moun- 
tains, I have found this comparatively 
safe retreat among these sandhills and 
plum thickets. Calves, and pigs, and 
chickens—and rabbits—have been abun- 
dant; so I have no cause to complain of 
poor living. Kansas would be paradise 
if it contained neither dogs nor men.” 
He ground out the last sentence with a 
growl which would have caused both 
dogs and men to tremble if they had 
heard it, then lay down and resumed his 
nap beneath the bushes. 

A respectful silence had fallen over the 
assembly; for ‘Who shall follow the 
king?” 

As soon as the jackrabbit had gotten 
over that terrible reference to rabbits 
enough to steady his voice, he called upon 
the coyotes for remarks. Both sprang 
briskly to their feet, and as neither one 
would give way to the other, they ad- 
dressed the assembly in alternate barks: 

“T am thankful that I am so swift a 
runner that no dog can catch me.” 

“And 1 am thankiul “because wl ican 
scare almost any dog that tries to catch 
me. How they do run and howl when I 
turn on them!” 

“Chickens and ducks and geese are 
plentiful; and though the chickens learn 
to fear us and roost high, ducks and geese 
are always on the ground and can neither 
fly nor run.” ; 

“This has been a fine season for young 
pigs, and I also caught several lambs that 
made tender eating.” 

“There are such delightful thickets 
along the rivers and streams, that coyotes 
have plenty of safe hiding places. I have 
made good burrows beside the Ninnescah 
and Arkansas rivers, the Cowskin and 
Honey creeks, and I go back and forth at 
pleasure. Yes, Kansas is a pretty good 
country for coyotes—barring the dogs 
and men.” 

“Yes, barring the dogs and men.” 

Both coyotes sat down and the little 
cotton-tail spoke: 

“Life is hard and dangerous for a rab- 
bit at best. There are so many enemies to 
fear, and even our swift flight often fails 
to save us. I have fared well this year. 
I found a place where the farmer keeps 
no dogs and owns no gun. To be sure, 


he had woven-wire fences around his gar- 
den and his young orchard, but I found a_ 
cunning little hole in the fence behind 
one of the grapevines that was just made 
for a door for a poor little rabbit, and I 
tell you I have lived high. Such peas and 
lettuce and cabbage as that man did have! 
Enough for twenty rabbits likeme. Then 
for a change I nibbled the tender shoots 
on the grapevines, and now am expecting 
to get my living this winter by gnawing 
the bark from several hundred young 
fruit trees which he has set out. I have 
already found a hole under the fence. So 
I have cause to be thankful to-day.” 

The little prairie dog sat up stiffly and 
tried to look dignified as he addressed the 
assembly. 

“Life has been full of ups and downs for 
me and for my friends, the rattlesnakes 
and owls. We had made a fine burrow in 
a broad pasture, and all last year we lived 
there in peace. This year the man who 
owned it concluded to plow it up for a 
cornfield; and the first thing he did, he 
turned the water from a slough right into 
our beautiful prairie dog town and flood- 
ed all our carefully dug homes. Many 
of my brothers and cousins were drowned 
or rushed out of their holes only to be 
slain by the dreadful dogs and men. 

“T was more fortunate, because I had 
run one of my tunnels in an uphill direc- 
tion for fear that water might some time 
trouble us. When the flood came I re- 
treated to this high point and saved my- 
self, altho the water almost reached me, 
and I was obliged to stay there for several 
days before I could make my way out. 

“Now I have a pleasant home here 
among the sandhills, and I have been 
careful to dig a good upper story with an 
opening through which I can escape in 
time of need. The rattlesnake and the 
owl share my humble home, and we live © 
in peace together.” 

The owl nodded his wise head, and the 
snake shook his rattles in approval of this’ 
address which included themselves, and 
made it unnecessary for them to add their 
voices to the speechmaking. 

A little green lizard roused himself 
from his warm glace in the sun and add- 
ed his squeaky voice to the general con- 
ference: . 

“T know nothing about dogs and men. 
My brothers and I live here unon the 
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sandhills where insects are plenty and en- 
emies are few. We spend hours in bask- 
ing in the delightfully hot sun, and if any 
noise alarms us dart to our hiding places 
beneath the roots of the bushes or under 
some rotten log or tree. We are of sev- 
eral colors, gray, green, yellow or brown, 
and when we lie still upon the sand or on 
logs or under leaves it is hard for any 
beast or bird or man to see us. We may 
have few blessings, as the world goes, 
but we at least have nothing of which to 
complain.” 

The prairie chickens were next called 
upon for an account of themselves, and 
answered : 

“We are the sole representatives of the 
great coveys of birds of our kind that 
used to make their homes upon these 
prairies. Their drumming could be heard 
within the thickets, and the swift whir- 
ring of their brown wings as they beat 
the air in their diagonal flight. Life was 
a pleasure to prairie chickens in those 
good old days before we were born. 

“Now it is different. Men learned to 
consider our flesh a delicacy and hunted 
us down. They even grudged us the 


‘grain that we gathered from their broad 


wheat and corn fields and treated us as 
common robbers. Now only a few of us 
are left, and we dare not call our lives 
our own. We have learned to be very 
shy and to hide in the most solitary places. 
Still, life is not all trouble. The winters 
in Kansas are short and usually mild, 
there are plenty of good warm thickets 
and -hedges, and there is always plenty 
for birds to eat, unless the snow is un- 
commonly heavy. So we manage to be 
happy and take each day as it comes.” 

The quails trooped forward as the 
prairie-chickens ceased speaking. 

“We are the farmer’s friends,” said 
they, “and therefore the farmer is 
friendly to us. We eat the bugs and 
worms that would destroy his crop. We 
take a little of his grain now and then, 
but we more than repay the damage by 
our warfare upon the bugs. 

“We have been so fortunate as to find 
a farmer who appreciates us, and will 
allow no one to shoot us. So our year 
has been peaceful, and we have been 
bountifully fed.” 


An ungainly toad hopped forward as 


the quails ceased speaking: 
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“T do not look much like a quail, and 
can neither fly nor run nor sing; but I 
also.am the farmer's friend, and am al- 
ways ready to seize my opportunities 
when they come in the shape of flies and 
bugs. I may not be beautiful, to some 
unappreciative eyes, but I am at least 
useful.” 

The birds having selected the chatter- 
ing jay to speak for them, he raised his 
voice as follows: 

“My friends desire me to say that our 
lives are lived above most of the things 
that annoy the rest of you. Floods and 
dogs and fences dé not trouble us: still, 
we have dangers enough of our own. 
There are snakes that climb to our nests 
and destroy our young. There are 
prowling cats, and pouncing hawks, and 
boys with bean-shooters, and men with 
guns, all of whom are lying in wait for 
our lives. We are so common and. so 
numerous that men fail to- appreciate 
what we do for them. We make their 
eroves bright by our brilliant plumage, 
and gay with our cheerful songs. We 
eat millions of caterpillars and bugs and 
worms.. To be sure, we eat some of the 
grain and peck the ripest fruit, but then 
that should be looked upon as our just 
reward for our labors in men’s behalf. 
Some of us will soon be taking our flight 
to southern climes, but many of us will 
remain here in the friendly shelter of 
the thickets until spring comes again.” 

What more the blue jay might have 
said was cut short by a great crackling 
of the bushes, which startled all the 
birds and smaller animals, and caused 
even the mountain lion to raise his head 
and sniff suspiciously. 

Their alarm was quieted by the ap- 
pearance of an old white horse who 
looked around upon the assembly and 
asked: 

“What is all this? How does it come 
that coyotes and rabbits, birds and _liz- 
ards and insects and lions’—very re- 
spectfully—“are associating in peace to- 
gether ?” 

The object of the meeting was ex- 
plained to him, and he was asked to add 
his word to the Thanksgiving service. 

“What have I to be thankful for? 
Look at my bones almost sticking 
through my skin, my knees strained and 
my eyes amost blinded by pulling too 


heavy loads, my wind broken by hard 
driving, my skin scarred by cruel blows. 
Life has been all hard work, with'scanty 
food and little rest. What have I to be 
thankful for? I do not know, unless it 
is that my,cruel master died last night, 
and can never beat and curse and starve 
me any more. This is scanty pasture 
here among the sandhills, but it is better 
than a full manger, and curses and abuse 
therewith. Often the best thing that 
can happen to a horse is to have his mas- 
ter die. And so I am duly thankful.” 

As all had now been represented, the 
jackrabbit said: 

“My friends, the reports have now all 
been made. We have heard many pleas- 
ant things, and many things which make 
us sad. I think, however, that each one 
has found some cause for thanksgiving, 
even though his life is hard and filled 


with danger. All of us have learned that 
there are troubles and difficulties in the” 
lives of others, many of which do not 
afflict us, and for this we should be duly 
thankful. From lions to lizards is a 
long step in the animal world, but there 
is a chain of common experience all the 
way through, binding us together. 

“Let us remember through all the year 
to come, that there is no life without trial 
and privation, without hope and blessing, 
without cause for thanksgiving. Let us 
sympathize more with one another, think 
less of our own trials, and look oftener 
at the bright spots that come into our 
lives. 

“The Thanksgiving Assembly for the 
year Nineteen Hundred and One is now 


adjourned.” 


Mary McCrarE CUuLTER. 


Wildly round our woodland quarters, 
Sad-voiced Autumn grieves; 

Thickly down these swelling waters 
Float his fallen leaves. 

Through the tall and naked timber, 
Column-like and old, 

Gleam the sunsets of November, 
From their skies of gold. 


O’er us, to the southland heading, 
Screams the gray wild-goose; 

On the night-frost sounds the treading 
Of the brindled moose. 

Noiseless creeping, while we’re sleeping, 
Frost his task-work plies; 

Soon, his icy bridges heaping, 
Shall our log-piles rise. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier, ‘The Lumberman.” 
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THE BLACK-POLL WARBLER. 


(Dendroica striata.) 


-< 


Warbler, why speed thy southern flight? 


Ah, why, 


Thou, too, whose song first told us of the spring, 
Whither away? 


Few birds have a wider and more ex- 
tended range than the Black-poll War- 
bler. Wiintering in the southern United 
States, Central America and the northern 
part of South America, they move north- 
ward in the spring, reaching Greenland 
and Alaska in June. Their range ex- 
tends to the westward as far as the Rocky 
Mountains. Their breeding range is 
_nearly confined to the regions north of 
the United States. 

This little bird which travels so exten- 
sively is a little later than many of the 
warblers in arriving at its summer home, 
but it seems to waste little time on the 
journey, as it flies rapidly and stops but 
little to search for food. These words 
of the poet, 


“And warblers, full of life and song— 
. All moving swiftly on their way,” 


truthfully illustrate the flight of 
Black-poll in its spring migration. 

This species exhibits habits similar to 
those of the flycatchers and “may be con- 
sidered as occupying an intermediate sta- 
tion between the flycatchers and war- 
blers, having the manner of the former 
and the bill partially of the latter.” 
There is no better illustration of the say- 
ing that “The nice gradations by which 
nature passes from one species to an- 
other, even in this department of the great 
chain of beings, will forever baffle all 
the artificial rules and systems of man.” 

The Black-polls are at home not only 
in the woods but also in the tops of the 
tallest trees. They prefer those forests 
that border on water courses or swamps 
where, flying from branch to branch they 
quickly catch the winged insects with a 


the 


—Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


snap of their bills not unlike that of the 
flycatchers. Like the flycatchers, too, the 
color of their plumage is _ beautifully 
adapted to obscuring them in their dark 
green foliage retreats. 

Standing on the very tip of some ever- 
ereen tree, “the chaste little figure striped 
in half mourning and capped in jet- 
black,” will burst out in a happy song 
and then quickly fly into the dark recesses 
of the forest. 

The female shows a strong attachment 
for her nest and exhibits great anxiety 
on the approach of any being, “beating 
her wings along the branches in the ut- 
most distress, or one may still hear her 
sharp chipping note of alarm as she dis- 
appears in the almost impenetrable 
growth of small black spruce.” 

The nest is interesting. It is usually 
placed on a large branch at its junction 
with the trunk of the tree. A cone-bear- 


‘ing tree is selected and the spruce is pre- 
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ferred, as in it the nest is more perfectly 
obscured. The Black-poll’s house is not 
the delicate structure that one would ex- 
pect to find as the home of so dainty a 
bird. This bulky structure is usually 
placed not higher than six or eight feet 
from the ground. It is constructed from 
the fine twigs and sprays of the ever- 
green trees and fine roots woven with 
weeds, moss, lichens and vegetable and 
animal hairs. The lining consists of fine 
grass and feathers. Though the exter- 
nal diameter of the nest is fully five 
inches, the internal diameter seldom meas- 
ures over two inches. 

Mr. Langille has beautifully described 
the song of the Black-poll. He = says, 


“That song, though one of the most slen- 
der and wiry in all our forests, is as dis- 
tinguishable as the hum of the cicada 
or the shrilling of the katydid. Tree- 
tree-tree-tree-tree-tree-tree-tree, rapidly 
uttered, the monotonous notes of equal 
length, beginning very softly, gradually 
increasing to the middle of the strain 


and then as gradually diminishing, thus 
forming a fine musical swell—may con- 
vey a fair idea of the song. There is a 
peculiar soft and tinkling sweetness in 
this melody, suggestive of the quiet mys- 
teries of the forest and sedative as an 
anodyne to the nerves.” 


TRAGEDY OF THE AIR. 


Sweet voices midst the blossoms; 
Amidst the meadow-blooms; ~ 

Midst mallow-buds and sedges; 
Midst flower-hearts by their looms; 

Through vistas of the forests, 
Round minaret and dome, 

The mists of mountain torrents; 
Through rainbows of the foam; 

Above the rush of waters; 
Above the swirl of seas; 

Through labyrinths of maremma— 
Ah yes, and more than these— 

Yet flashes out a remnant 

_ Of bird-wings on the air, 

Or floats the song-birds’ rhythms 
Midst slaughter and despair. 

Is there no human pity? 
In all the world so wide 

Can nothing stay the slaughter, 
Can nothing stem the tide 

Before, from Nature’s pageant, 
All bird-life joy is crushed; 

Before the wings lie broken 
Before the songs are hushed? 


— George Klingle. 


OFF FOR THE SOUTHLAND. 


The first frosts of autumn are a warn- 
ing to the summer songsters that it is 
time to prepare for their long trip to the 
southland. From pine and beech and 
shrub they come, lingering to catch a 
stray insect or to feast on the seeds so 
plentiful at this season of the year, stead- 
ily collecting until dozens and fifties and 
hundreds of a kind are grouped together. 

Whether the smaller birds, such as the 
robins, blue birds and ground birds, se- 
lect a leader for the trip south, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Some birds do so, and fol- 
low their leaders, as the sheep of olden 
time followed their shepherd. However 
this may be, these fine-feathered travelers 
are careful to remain in a squad as com- 
pact as possible, and a note of alarm from 
one puts the whole legion to flight. 

AJ birds of short flight travel by night 
only, perhaps because it is a time less be- 
set with dangers from the enemy; per- 
haps instinct is more in control at night, 
when there is naught but dreams of the 
southland to claim their attention. Some 
authorities have surmised that the birds, 
like the mariner, are familiar with the 
heavens and, taking some star. or con- 
stellation as their guide, fly straight to 
the summerland of the world. But this 
last is not a safe conclusion, for the blue 
birds and robins have been known to err 
in their choice of a wintering place, some 
stopping in northern Georgia and perish- 
ing there because of their blunder. Others 
have remained in the Middle States 
throughout the winter, which grave er- 


ror the best students of bird-nature have 


been unable to explain. 

But we must not infer from this that 
birds, as a rule, travel at random and 
trust to what man calls “Iluck.’? These 
little perching birds are the ones most 
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liable to mistakes, and a sudden change 
in the weather or an unsually tempting 
food supply may lure them to pause too 
long in these more northern regions, de- 
laying them until it is impossible for 
them to finish their trip. They have a 
very short flight, compared to other 
birds, and it is no slight task for them 
to accomplish a journey of a thousand 
miles or more. Yet they go and come 
with remarkable precision, and there are 
many instances of a pair nesting in the 
same tree or crevice or broken limb for 
several years in successsion. When spring 
returns, some happy experience of the 
year before brings them back to the 
loved spot, and there they linger till time 
for the fall migration. 

The birds which are most unerring in 
their time and course of flight are the 
water birds. The wild geese are first in 
this particular, flying high in the air and 
with the leader ever in full view of the 
flock, remaining on the wing for from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. To be 
classed next to these are the herons, the 
wild ducks and the bittern, the long- 
legged waders, and the little sand-pipers. 
All these follow the water courses, the 
Mississippi and its tributaries being their 
principal highways. 

The ground birds usually follow the 
prairie countries, though the clearing 
away of forests has induced them to fre- 
quent eastern Indiana and Ohio in re- 
cent years. But the western prairie states 
are their acknowledged summer homes, 
from whence they gather in companies 
when autumn comes and, like their fel- 
lows, flee to a warmer clime till their fa- 
vorite dunes and marshes are again habi- 
table. CLAuDIA May Ferrin. 


TURQUOIS. 


Ginis mineral miditiers iron’ nears! 
others held in favor as gems, in not being 
transparent and never occurring in the 
form of well defined crystals. 
is perhaps the only other gem of which 
the same may be said. In composition 
Turquois is a hydrous phosphate of 
aluminum, the percentages being: Of 
water, 20.6 per centum; of alumina, 46.8 
per centum, and of phosphoric oxide, 
32.6 per centum. Thus in composition as 
well as opacity Turquois differs from 
most other gems, they being usually 
silicates or some forny oi silica. | Be- 
sides the above ingredients Turquois al- 
ways contains a small percentage of cop- 
per oxide and usually iron, calcium and 
manganese oxides in small amount. It is 
the copper compound which undoubtedly 
gives Turquois its inimitable color, that 
color to which it owes its chief charm as 
a gem. ‘The color varies from sky-blue 
through bluish-green and apple-green to 
greenish-gray. 

Of these colors the pure sky-blue or 
robin’s-egg blue is by far the most highly 
prized and is in fact the only standard 
color for the gem. Green is, however, 
the most common and the most lasting 
color of the mineral, and it is one of the 
faults of the gem that the blue shades 
often fade to green after being exposed 
to the light for atime. Ina stone of first 
quality, however, especially a Persian 
Turquois, such fading of color is excep- 
tional. A good Turquois also maintains 
its color in ‘artificial light. The hardness 
of ‘Turquois is 6, in the scale of which 
quartz is 7. It is therefore somewhat 
more easily scratched than other gems. 
Its specific gravity varies from 2.6 to 2. 8, 
being about that of quartz. It does not 
fuse. before the blowpipe, but turns 


brown and assumes a glossy appearance.. 


By the copper of the Turquois the blow- 
pipe flame is usually colored green. When 
heated in a closed glass tube the mineral 


The opal © 


turns brown or black and gives off water. 
Almost any of these tests will serve to 
distinguish true Turquois from stones 
used to imitate it. It has a conchoidal 
fracture and waxy lustre. On account 
of its opacity it is almost never cut with 
facets like most other gems, but in a 


round or oval form with convex surface. 


The pieces desirable for cutting rarely 
reach a large. size’ so taat big eens son 
Turquois are comparatively unknown. 

Much of the so-called Turquois used 
in former times was bone-turquois, or 
odontolite, made from fossil bone colored 
by a phosphate of iron. It is obtained 
mostly from the vicinity of the town of 
Simor, Lower Languedoc, France. It is 
sometimes known as Western or Occi- 
dental turquois, in distinction from the 
Oriental turquois, most of which came 
originally from Persia. It does not re- 
tain its color by artificial light as does © 
true Turquois and may be further dis- 
tinguished by giving off an offensive 
odor when heated, owing to decomposi- 
{ion Of animal, matter — Pinthereewmusrs 
lighter than true Turquois and does not 
give a blue color with ammonia when 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, as does 
true turquotis. 

The finest Turquoises have long come 
from Persia, from a locality not far from 
Nishapur, in the province of Khorassan, 
Here the mineral occurs in narrow seams 
in the brecciated portions of a porphyritic 
trachyte and the surrounding clay slate. 
There are several hundred mines in the~ 
region and the entire population of the 
town of Maaden derives its livelihood 
from mining and cutting the stones. It 
is said that $40,000 worth of stones are 
taken from these mines annually. A 
pound of stones of the first quality sells 


-at the mines for about $400 and is worth 
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snore than double that price in Europe. 
There are other Turquois mines in Per- 
sia, but their product is comparatively 
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445 (New Mexico.) 
Indian Amulet. Waterworn, Artificially polished. 
Attificially polished. Waterworn. Artificially polished, 
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small. “Persian Turquoises” have, how- 
ever, the highest value of all. Other 
Oriental localities from which the gem 
Turquoises are obtained are Sinai, in 
Arabia, the Kirgeshi Steppes, in Siberia, 
and the Kara-Tube Mountains, in Tur- 
kestan. Egypt also furnishes large quan- 
tities of Turquois, which does not as a 
rule retain its color well. 

Turquois is not an uncommon mineral 
in the United States and many gems of 
fine quality have been obtained from 
mines within our borders. The oldest 
and best known mines are those at Los 
Cerrillos, New Mexico. This locality 
was long worked by Indians and Span- 
iards, as shown by the great extent of 
the excavations. There are pits two hun- 
dred feet in depth and piles showing that 
thousands of tons of rock have been 
broken out. Fragments of Aztec pot- 
tery, vases, cooking utensils, stone ham- 
mers, etc., are found at the mines, and 
trees of considerable size have grown 
over the once worked portions. Hence 
the beginning of the mine workings must 
at least date back prior to the discovery 
of America. The mines were worked 
more or less by Spaniards in the early 
part of the seventeenth century with the 
consent of the Indians, or at least with- 
out hindrance from them. In 1680, how- 
ever, a large landslide occurred on the 
mountain at the mine, and many of the 
Indian miners were overwhelmed. Be- 
lieving the Spaniards to be in some way 
responsible for the accident, and perhaps 
fearing that their gods were displeased, 
the Indians rose in their might and ex- 
pelled the Spaniards from the region. It 
is one of the few instances in the history 
of Spanish conquest in America in which 
the Indians came off victorious. The 
Indians seem to have prized the Turquois 
highly as an ornament, rudely polishing 
it and using perforated pieces like the 
one shown in the plate for necklaces. 
They also decorated their idols and other 
objects of worship with pieces of Tur- 
quois. The mountain at which the Los 
Cerrillos Turquois mines occur is called 
Mount Chalchihuitl, in allusion to an In- 


dian name that is supposed to have been 


applied to Turquois. The mountain is 
evidently of volcanic origin. The color 
of most of the Turquois from this local- 
ity is apple-green rather than the highly 
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prized blue, but some gems of a good 
blue have been obtained. Mr. Geo. F. 
Kunz, writing in 1890 of the sale of gems 
from this locality, says that the Indians 
usually dispose of them at the rate of 
twenty-five cents for the contents of a 
mouth, which is where they usually carry 
them. Several other localities in New 
Mexico are worked for Turquois. In 
Cochise County, Arizona, is a locality 
known as Turquois Mountain, where con- 
siderable mining is carried on. Turquois 
is also mined in Gila County, Arizona; 
Lincoln County, Nevada, and San Ber- 
nardino County, California. Several of 
these localities have been opened up re- 
cently, the present popularity of the gem 
perhaps having stimulated its output. 

The much higher price commanded by 
Turquois of a blue color has led to a 
counterfeiting of this color by staining 
green Turquois or other stones with 
Prussian blue. 

Mr. Geo. F. Kunz in his “Gems and 
Precious Stones of North America” de- 
scribes a method of detecting this stain. 
It consists in washing the stone with 
alcohol and, after wiping it, to remove 
any grease, laying it for a moment in a 
solution of ammonia, when the blue color, 
if artificial, will largely disappear. 

At how early a date Turquois began to 
be prized as a gem is not known. The 
word Turquois is a French word mean- 
ing Turkish, or a Turkish gem, and came 
to be applied because the gem was intro- 
duced into Europe by way of Turkey. It 
is probable that the gem has been in use 
from the remotest past among Oriental 
peoples and it is certainly still highly 
prized by them. Not the least of the rea- 
sons for which it is held in high esteem by 
them as well as by many Occidental indi- 
viduals is the good fortune it is supposed 
to bring to its possessor. One of the 
proverbs of the Orientals is, “A Turquois 
given by a loving hand carries with it 
happiness and good fortune,” and anoth- 
er, “The Turquois pales when the well- 
being of the giver is in danger.”” Numer- 
ous other superstitions cling around the 
Turquois. One of these, due probably to 
slight changes of color which the stone 
may undergo under certain climatic in- 
fluences, is that if the owner of a Tur- 
quois sickens it will grow pale, and at 
his death lose its color entirely, but it 


will regain its color if placed on the 
finger of a new and healthy master. 

In Germany the Turquois is said to be 
in much favor for engagement rings, 
owing to the belief that if either party 
prove inconstant the stone will make the 
fickleness known by weakening in col- 
or. It is curious that of the two non- 
crystallized gems, Turquois and Opal, 
one should be considered lucky and the 
other unlucky. Both are more liable to 


changes of color than other gems, and 
this fact has probably led to the ascrip- 
tion of good or ill fortune to them. In 
the folk lore of the months Turquois is 
connected with the month of December, 
as the following rhyme bears witness: 

If cold December gave you birth, 

The month of snow and ice and mirth, 


Place on your hand a turquois blue, 
Success will bless whate’er you do. 


OLIVER CUMMINGS FARRINGTON. 


TO THE MEADOW LARK. 


Up from dewy grass, 
while yet ’tis dark— 


On trembling pinions, 
soars the meadow lark; 


His brilliant vest 
like ruddy orange glows; 


From slender throat, 
the liquid music flows. 


Dear flute-like warbler 
of the wood and field, 


Before him all his rivals 
bow and yield! 


The ambient air, with 
fluttering wing he beats; 


With song ecstatic, 
early morn he greets. 


High, high he 


rises; and his peans float, — 


While listening Nature 
revels in his note. 
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—J. Mayne Baltimore. 
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THE OUTRAGED BIRD. 


Once upon a time, nearly seventy years 
ago, a little boy in a New England town 
was given a gun on the condition that 
he must not shoot any birds except those 
that robbed the corn fields. In those 
days farmers thought that the crow, 
brown thrasher and crow-black-bird stole 
so much grain that it was right to kill 
them and therefore a bounty, large for 
that time, of twenty-five cents was of- 
fered for every crow destroyed. Nowa- 
days we are wiser and this very boy who 
has grown into a tall, gray haired, ten- 
der hearted man, says that there is not 
a bird living that is not more of a bless- 
ing than a curse. 

But to go on with my story. The little 
gunner went out one day to see what he 
could hit with his new gun. About a 
quarter of a mile from the house he spied 
a little bird in a tree on the edge of the 
woods. He took aim and fired. He did 
not kill the bird, did not even seriously 
wound it, only injured one of its wings. 
The bird dropped down at his feet and 


began chirping and scolding as if to de- 
mand an explanation. 

The boy tried to get away but every 
time he moved aside the poor little out- 
raged creature hopped in his path, never 
ceasing his vehement, indignant protest 
against the unwarrantable deed. 

Finally the conscience-smitten boy, 
seeing that there was no escape for him 
and pitying the wounded condition of the 
bird, killed it outright, carrying away 
in his throat a great lump and in his 
heart a sharp pain that will never die 
out. Although he is now over eighty 
years of age he says that he would gladly 
give all the money he owns if he could 
undo that one thoughtless act. 

When a bird can say so plainly that 
his life is his own and no one has a 
right to wantonly take it from him, what 
must have been the thought of that bird’s 
loving Creator, without whose knowledge 
and pity not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground! 

FANNIE SKELTON BISSELL. 


NICODEMUS. 


Nicodemus was a pet blackbird. A 
sleet storm broke the bough on which the 
nest was built, and all the birds, save one, 
were killed in the fall. This one, Nico- 
demus, was placed in an old hat lined 


- with wool, and kept near the fire until he 


was ready to fly about the room. He 
was an apt scholar, and soon knew his 
name, responding readily to every call. 
When the weather became warm he was 
allowed the freedom of the yard. When- 
ever his mistress saw a stray cat about 
she would go out on the porch to his 
cage, strike upon it, and call: “Nicode- 
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mus!” “Nicodemus!” whereupon the 
bird would fly into his cage for safety. 
One day an aged gentleman called at 
the house. Nicodemus came into the 
parlor. At first he nestled upon his mis- 
tress’ shoulder, but his curiosity seemed 
much excited, and he soon flew to the old 
gentleman, alighted upon his bald head, 
when he began a vigorous scratching. 
“For shame, Nicodemus! Come here 
at once,” cried the lady. He obeyed, but 
with a really abashed look. 
BELLE PAxson Drury. 


A WEED 


To one who cares little for natural ob- 
jects a bit of bottom land in autumn has 
few attractions, but to the botanist of ex- 
perience or to a student of nature, from 
late July till the first frost comes, such a 
place is a continuous delight. 

Perhaps you have seen this very pic- 
ture. Ifso, have you studied its details? 

A half acre of swamp, which in the 
springtime presented a dainty back- 
ground of yellowish green willows and a 
foreground of green pasture dotted with 
dandelions and blue violets, has now 
transformed itself into a Persian effect 
of gorgeous color. Blue, pink, brown, 
green, red, purple, white, lavender, yel- 
low, orange brown, and these through 
tintings and shadings that a modern 
Titian would never produce, even should 
he wear his brush to a stub, for the very 
simple reason that he couldn’. 

Plant life has here run riot and because 
of their dense growth the varieties are al- 
most unaccountable. 

Among the showier members of this 
very mixed srowing effect, in color, 
brightest is purple iron weed and the 
helianthus. 

But joe-pye weed tosses up his woolly 
pink head and flauntingly asks, “With 
that big yellow and black butterfly on my 
crown am | not more showy than they?” 
He has to be gently reminded that all his 
brothers are not wearing butterfles, which 
fact leads to a negative decision—still he 
is a heautv. 

Then the corners festooned with clem- 


PICTURE, 


atis, hop bindweed and even dodder give 
to the raw edges a finish that cannot be 
excelled. Little dots of cardinal, here 


‘ and there, show a belated cardinal flower 


yellow plumes here and there. 


and bitter sweet just ready to open hangs 
over the elder bushes, which form one 
edge of this picture. 

The paler asters in eight or ten shad- 
ings, with the exception of the New Eng- 
land variety, begin to fill in the neutral 
patches, and golden rod is waving 
It-.4s 
a beautiful color, but looks rather pale 
compared to the later sunflowers. Bone- 
set and yarrow and spurge each have 
a place, and great bunches of bedstraw 
fill up the crannies till not a square inch 


of earth is visible. 


Some of the plants which help com- 
plete the perfect whole but which are less 
numerous and showy, are-the tall dead 
stalks of angelica, parsnips in seed, milk- 
weed, ragweed, mallow, nettles, vervain, 
blackberry, and wild rose with scarlet 
bolls; and this flanked on another side 
by the densest of willow and thorn. 

Some of the finishing touches to this 
composite picture are the huge green 
dragon flies, the brilliantly colored butter- 
flies and moths, and the catbirds and bird 
kindred which live in the heart of all this 
magnificence, but manage to keep well 
on the wing, especially when the sun 
shines bright and the air is soft and cool, 
and on days when a deep blue sky with 
great white clouds is the canopy. 

Mary Novanp. 


The air is full of hints of grief, 
Strange voices touched with pain— 
The pathos of the falling leaf 
And rustling of the rain. 


—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, ‘“‘ Landscape.” 
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THE STRIPED HYENA. 


(Hyaena striata.) 


The first Hyena in which I became 
interested lived in a zoological garden 
connected with a well known park. 

I cannot claim that she was a beautiful 
creature for, if all must be told, she had 
the same ugly appearance of every other 
Striped Hyena. And yet her very ugli- 
ness made her somewhat interesting. 
She would look at me from her slanting 
eyes with an unsteady, uncanny expres- 
sion. Her thick head and neck, her stout 
body, her shorter hind legs and longer 
front ones, causing her back to slope 
from shoulder to tail like a small tobog- 
gan slide, gave her an extremely awk- 
ward look, I admit; and then she had but 
four toes on each foot as is the case of 
all members of the hyena family. Her 
body was covered with rather long coarse 
hair of a yellowish gray color striped 
with black, her tail was short and bushy, 
and along the spine the hair grew long 
and stiff, making a sort of mane. Het 
ears were large, erect and devoid of hair, 
and her voice—well! it was something 
to startle the uninitiated. There were 
shrieks, murmurs and growls, sometimes 
hoarse and sometimes shrill, and wer J 
am told that it is mild and musical com- 
pared with the ghostly laughter of her 
cousin, the spotted hyena, and yet her 
voice is not pleasant to hear. 

In spite of all these characteristics I 
was interested in Mrs. Hyena, perhaps 
On account of her unhappy lot, for she 
was not loved as were other animals 
around her. There was Duchess, the ele- 
phant, Major, the lion, and other favored 
ones whose personality was recognized, 
as they all had names and they received 
much attention. But Mrs. Hyena had no 
name, for the keeper declared that she 
was such a_ miserably cowardly mean 
creature that she was not worth one. 
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She was only the “Hyena” to him, though 
he had cared for her for many years 
and sometimes had been obliged to put 
her in the hospital because her mate had 
mauled and punished her so badly. 

And was she not to be pitied because 
she was so far from those of her own 
kind? for hyenas are not native in the 
new hemisphere and to seek her own, 
she would be obliged to cross the ocean 
to the coast of Africa. There she would 
find many of her own kind and should 
she cross into southern Asia as far as 
the Bay of Bengal she would still find 
many friends, while in central and south- 
ern Africa her cousin, the spotted hyena, 
would be plentiful, and at the south, along 
the western coast, her other cousin, the 
brown hyena, would be found. 

In spite of the large area in which the 
various members of the family may be 
found a traveler may be in the country 
some time without seeing one, for they 
are nocturnal in their habits, hiding by 
day in their haunts among the rock-cut 
tombs in Syria and Palestine or among 
holes and caves in the rocks in other 
countries, sometime lurking among ruins, 
but more often inhabiting a den made 
by digging a hole in the side of a cliff 
or ravine. 

But at night it is heard, if not seen, 
as it goes forth to seek its food. It pre- 
fers food already killed and only attacks 
a living animal when driven to it by lack 
of carrion. Its powerful jaws enable it 
to crush the bones which other animals 
leave. As the cleaning up of the world 
must be done in some way for the good 
of all, can we not believe that the hyena 
has an important mission to fulfil in spite 
of the strong feeling against it? It takes 
what other animals leave and is the vul- 
ture among beasts. 


There seems to be little known about 
the brown hyena. It is found in a com- 
paratively small region and is in some 
respects like the spotted hyena though it 
is smaller, being about the size of the 
Striped Hyena. 

The spotted hyena is the largest of the 
three, the most ferocious, stupid and 
cruel. Owing to the legs being nearly 
of the same length it is less awkward 
than the striped species. 

There are no animals about whom there 
are sO many superstitions. Even Pliny, 


writing in the first century, tells us that 


it “imitates the human voice among the 
stalls of the shepherds; and while there 
learns the name of some one of them, 
and then calls him away and devours 
him.” It is also said that coming in con- 
tact with its shadow, dogs will lose their 
voice, and that, by certain magical influ- 
ence “it can render any animal immova- 
ble round which it has walked three 
times, Lhe Arabs belteve that people 
who partake of the brain of the hyena be- 
come insane, and the head of a hyena 
is always buried lest it should be used 
by wicked sorcerers for their diabolical 
charms.” 

They also believe that the hyena “are 
sorcerers in disguise, who.assume human 
shape by day and prowl around as hyenas 
by night, working destruction upon good 
people.” 

The stories of the body snatching pro- 
pensities of the Striped Hyena are much 
exaggerated, If this eceurs at all 1b.16 
when the body is very hghtly covered 
with sand and when other food is lack- 
ing. 
The dislike for the hyena seems to 
exist wherever the animal is found. In 
many parts of India, when killed, the 
body is treated with every mark of in- 
dignity and then burned. 

And yet the striped species is capable 
of great attachment. Colonel Sykes 
states that “in certain districts in central 
India it is as susceptible of domestica- 
tion as ordinary dogs.” And Dr. Brehm, 
who found every created animal inter- 
esting, once had two young hyenas for 
pets; but I will give the narration in his 
own words. “A few days after our first 
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arrival in Khartoum we purchased two 
young hyenas for a price equal to twenty- 
five cents in American money. The ani- 
mals were about the size of a half-grown 
terrier, clothed in a very soft, fine woolly 
fur of dark gray hue and they were very 
spiteful, notwithstanding they had en- 
joyed human society for some time. We 
put them in a stable and I visited them 
daily. At first they were addicted to 
vicious biting, but repeated sound blows 
overawed their resistance, and three 
months after the day of purchase I could 
play with them as I would with a dog, 
without having to fear any mischief on 
their part. Their affection for me in- 
creased every day and they were over- 
joyed when I visited them. When they 
were more than half grown they signified 
their pleasure in a very strange manner. 
As soon as I entered the room they 
rushed at me with a joyous howl, put 
their fore paws on my shoulder and 
sniffed my face. 

“Later on I led them by a single string 
through the streets of Cairo, to the horror 
of all good citizens. 

“They were so affectionate that they 
often paid me a call without being invited ~ 
and it made a surprising as well as un- 
canny impression on strangers to see us 
at the tea table. Each of us had a hyena 
at his side and the animal sat on his 
haunches as quietly and sensibly as a well 
behaved dog who pleads for a few scraps 
at the table. The hyena did that also, 
and their gentle request consisted of a 
low but very hoarse cry. They expressed 
their gratitude either by the same sounds 
and actions they used in greeting me as 
above described, or by sniffing my hands. 

“They were passionately fond of sugar, 
but also had a great liking for bread, 
especially if it was soaked in tea. Their 
usual food was Pariah dogs, which we 
shot for the purpose. My pets were on 
good terms with each other. If one were 
absent for any considerable length of 
time there was great joy when the two 
met again; in short, they proved to me 
quite conclusively that even hyenas are 
capable of warm attachment.” 

Joun AINSLIE. 


A BIRD INCIDENT. 


A common bird with us is the pheas- 
ant and one of the most interesting inci- 
dents of my life was in connection with 
a family of pheasants. 

Crossing a woodland one summer 
evening, making the dead leaves rustle 
beneath my feet, I looked down, I hard- 
ly know why, but it must have been in 
order to save the little innocents. For 
the brown leaves seemed to me to be 
alive, very much alive, indeed. 

I stopped, dropped to a sitting posture, 
and reached forth my hand, and to my 
surprise they never tried to get away, 
but cuddled up in a little frightened flock 
right to my feet. I gathered them all 
into my dress, twelve of them, cunning 
little midgets, not larger than the end 
of a man’s thumb, and awaited develop- 
ments. 

The parent birds were near and soon 
the mother began crying with a pitiful 
call. Icouldn’t imitate it in any way, but 


it expressed tenderness, concern and fear.” 
Soon an angry frightened bird whirred 
over my head, again and again, each time 
nearer until she almost knocked off my 
hat; she passed and getting just in front 
of me, made feint of a broken wing, 
and lay apparently helpless a little ahead. 
I never saw anything more expressive 
of anxiety than the actions of this bird. 
I could not bear to tease her, so setting 
the birdlings on the ground I withdrew 
to a position where I could see the united 
family and watched the mother love as 
it went out to the helpless brood. The 
words of the Master, “Oh, Jerusalem! 
Terusalem ! how often would I have gath- 
ered thy children together even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens and ye would_ 
not,’’ never before came to me with such 
force. Truly the maternal instinct, next 
to love of the Divine, is the most sacred 
thing in the world. 
Mary NoLaAnp. 


GROUSE. 


The name Grouse is supposed to 
come from gorse—furze or heath—and 
is applied to many game birds in the 
family Tetraonidae. 

The great majority of Grouse belong 
to the northern part of America, but in 
England the Grouse may be said to have 
had an effect upon history, as parliament 
used always to rise when the season for 
shooting Grouse arrived! 

The red Grouse is indigenous to Great 
Britain, but is represented in other north- 
ern countries by the Willow Grouse, 
which assumes a protective white color 
in winter, except that the tail remains 
black. 

The Ruffled Grouse, or pheasant, has 
caused much dispute in reference to how 
it produces the drumming sound which 
can be heard at a long distance, and 
which musical exercise is no doubt in- 
tended as a noisy courtship in wooing 
his mate. 

The distinctive name, “Ruffled,” comes 
from the ruff of dark feathers, with irri- 
descent green and purple tints which 
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surrounds the neck. This bird has a 
slight crest and a beautifully barred tail. 
Its note is a hen-like cluck. No bird has 
handsomer eyes, with their deep expand- 
ing pupils and golden brown iris. 

In a beautiful ravine—which was car- 
peted with green moss a foot deep and 
shaded by evergreen trees hung in soft 
eray mosses—on an uninhabited island 
in northern Lake Superior, I once saw 
some Canada Grouse so tame that it ap- 
peared as if they might easily be taken 
in one’s hands. The parent birds were 
on one side of the trail, the young ones in 
a tree on the other side. All kept quite 
still for me to look at them, only the 
young ones lifted their wings slightly, 
as if wishing to fly across to their parents, 
who seemed to have an expression as 
of astonishment at seeing so strange a 
sight as a human being in their unfre- 
quented solitudes. The gentlemen of 
our camping party declared that these 
Grouse were so tame it would seem a 
crime to shoot them. 


THE GIRAFFE. 
(Camelopardalis giraffa.) 


Should a traveler returning from a far 
country describe a wonderful animal, 
with the head and body of a horse, neck 
and shoulders of a camel, ears of an ox, 
the tail of an ass, the legs of an antelope, 
and the coloring and marking of a pan- 
ther, he would be believed with difficulty, 
and yet this combination very fairly de- 
scribes the curious and interesting ani- 
mal known to us as the Giraffe. 

This name is a corruption of the Ara- 
bian serafe, the lovely one, and while a 
single animal, away from its natural sur- 
roundings, may not seem to merit the ap- 
pellation, in its native woods it produces 
a very different impression. 

The Giraffe is found in a wide curve, 
extending over the eastern half of Africa 
from Ethiopia as far south as the con- 
fines of Cape Colony. Within this area it 
frequents the sandy, desert-like portions 
where small trees and shrubs abound. 

Hunters and explorers describe with 
enthusiasm the appearance of the herds 
of Giraffe, which are sometimes in 
groups of six or eight, but more fre- 
quently found in larger numbers, often 
as many as thirty or forty being together, 
while one traveler in the Soudan counted 
on one occasion seventy-three, and at 
other times one hundred and: three and 
over one hundred and fifty in one herd. 

Gordon Cumming tells us that “when 
a herd of Giraffes is seen dispersed in a 
erove of the picturesque, umbrella- 
shaped mimosas, which adorn their na- 
tive plains, and on the topmost branches 
of which their immense height enables 
them to browse, the observer would 
really be deficient in appreciation of nat- 
ural beauty if he failed to find the sight 
a very attractive one.” 

The Giraffe is curiously like the natural 
objects of the locality in which he 
lives. He is found in stretches of coun- 


try where half decayed, weather beaten, 
moss covered trees resemble the long 
necks of the animal; so much so that 
Cumming says he was often in doubt as 
to the presence of a whole troop of 
Giraffe until he had used his spyglass, 
and he adds: “Even my half-savage com- 
panions had to acknowledge that their 
keen, experienced eyes were deceived 
sometimes; either they mistook those 
weather beaten trunks for Giraffes, or 
else they confounded the real Giraffes 
with the old trees. 

Though found in wooded sand belts 
which are waterless a portion of the 
year, the animal of necessity avoids the 
tall, dense forests, for its food is chiefly 
the tender leaves and buds of low-grow- 
ing trees, especially the leaves of the 
mimosa and of the prickly acacia. 

These trees. are seldom more than 
twelve or fifteen feet in height, and with 
its long legs and neck the Giraffe can 
easily reach the appetizing twigs and 
leaves on the broad flat top of the tree. 
Moving from one side to another, as if 
the tree were a table spread for its use, 
it throws out its long snake-like tongue, 
which it can manipulate with great dex- 
terity and which it uses as an elephant 
does its trunk. When we remember 
that the largest animals are sometimes 
eighteen feet in height, and that - the 
tongue is seventeen or eighteen inches in 
length, we can see how easily the Giraffe 
can take its breakfast, while the tree that 
furnishes it serves also as a screen or 
shield to conceal it from its enemies. 

From the fact that the giraffe will 
abide in localities which are waterless 
for months at a time, it has been sup- 
posed that water was not necessary for 
its comfort. Uhiss tar trom te trum 
and it has frequently been seen to drink; 
its appearance when drinking is most 
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peculiar, and one who has witnessed the 
curious operation tells us that although 
the animal’s neck is so long, it can not 
reach the water without straddling its 
legs wide apart. This it does by placing 
one foot forward and the other as far 
back as possible, increasing the distance 
between them by a series of little jerks, 
and sometimes they sprawl their legs out 
sideways in a similar manner. 

It is at the watering place that the 
lion lies in concealment waiting for the 
Giraffe to appear. Should it remain un- 
conscious of the lion’s presence, the vic- 


_ tory is to the lion, but in the open the 


Giraffe has an equal chance with the 
“king of beasts,” for it can defend itself 
valiantly and successfully with vigorous 
blows from its powerful limbs. The 
small horns are not used as a means of 
(lefense; they are covered with skin, and 
at birth the bones are separate, becoming 
attached to the skull at a later period, 
while the third: small horn, especially 
observable in the male, is really no horn 
at all but only a thickening of the bone 
at that point. 

The head of a Giraffe is really a thing 
of beauty. On account of the delicate 
contour of the muzzle the head appears 
longer than it really is. The nostrils can 
be opened and closed at will, making it 
possible to avoid injury from the sand 
storms which sometimes prevail. The 
eyes are the largest for the size of the 
head of any animal and are wonderfully 
gentle, lustrous and beautiful. They are 
also capable of some lateral projection so 
that to a degree the animal can see be- 
hind it without turning its head. 

Notwithstanding the extreme length of 
the neck of the Giraffe it contains but 
seven bones, the same number as man. 

Its sloping back has led some people 
to suppose that the legs were uneven in 
length; this is an error, as the legs are 
about the same length and the feet have 
delicate, beauttiully shaped, divided 
hoofs. 

The tail of the animal is long and fin- 
ished with a generous tuft of hair with 
which it relieves itself of the seroot flies 
and other stinging insects which other- 
wise would become unbearable. 

Like the American bison the Giraffe is 
in danger of extermination. It origi- 
nally had a larger range but has been 
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killed in great numbers. The temptation 
to hunt the animal is not to be resisted, 
as the hide of the bull brings from twenty 
to twenty-five dollars, the flesh is very 
fine eating and the other parts of the 
body can be put to various uses; the 
Arabs use the tendons of the legs for sew- 
ing leather, the tail-tufts are used for fly 
brushes and the solid leg bones are in 
England made into buttons and other 
bone articles. | 

The Giraffe is difficult to approach for 
it is extremely wary, and will place senti- 
nels to give the herd warning of ap- 
proaching danger. It is a rapid runner, 
although its gait is shambling and pecu- 
liar owing to the fact that it moves like 
a pacing horse, the fore and hind legs 
of the same side moving together. 

It is usually hunted on horseback and 
the animal must be pressed from the 
moment he starts; “it is the speed that 
tells against him, and the spurs must be 
at work at the commencement of the 
hunt and the horse pressed along at his 
best pace; it must be a race at top speed 
from the very start, for should the 
Giraffe be allowed the slightest advan- 
tage for the first five minutes the race will 
be against the horse.” 

Europeans and natives alike are fasci- 
nated with Giraffe hunting, though few 
fail to be struck with the pathetic and 
half-reproachful expression of a fallen 
animal and few hearts are so hardened 
as to feel no compunction at “destroying 
one of the noblest specimens of nature’s 
handiwork.” 

Mr. Selous, after hunting one day, in 
recounting his experiences says: “Even 
in the ardor of the chase it struck me as 
a glorious sight to see those huge beasts 
dashing along in front, clattering over 
the stones or bursting a passage through 
opposing bushes, their long, graceful 
necks stretched forward, sometimes bent 
almost to the earth to avoid horizontal 
branches, and their bushy black tails 
twisted over their backs. And how eas- 
ily and with what little exertion they 
seemed to get over the ground, with that 
long, sweeping stride of theirs!” 

The skin of the Giraffe is in many parts 
so thick that a bullet will not pierce it, 
and the surest method of hunting it is 
that pursued by some of the Arabs of 
Abyssinia who run it down while gal- 


loping at full speed and with their broad- 
swords cut the tendons of its legs, thus 
completely disabling it. Although the 
natives love to hunt the animal they love 
still more to own a living one and their 
heads may often be seen peering over 
the inclosure in the native villages. 

In 1836 four Giraffes were successfully 
taken to the zoological gardens at Re- 
gent’s Park, London. From ‘this time 
they became somewhat common in 
menageries so that many people have seen 


the living animal, but all view it with 
curiosity as did the old Romans in the 
time of Julius Czsar, when individuals 
were brought to Rome on the occasion 
of the games. And it is not strange that 
at a later date the picture of this curious 
and then unknown animal, found on 
Egyptian monuments, were pronounced 
“a dream fancy of an unbridled artistic 
imagination.” 
JouHn AINSLIE. 


THE FLAG. 


I plucked a flag, half open 

To the sunlight it waved and blew, 
And bent o’er the water beside it 
Where the sweet pond-lilies grew. 

The stem broke short in my fingers, 
The bloom remained in my grasp, 

But the life of the swaying pretty thing 


I tried in vain to clasp. 


The breezes were floating gently by 

The calm, peaceful waters reflected the sky; 
The flag-stalk nodded its flowerless head, 

In my hand lay the blossom withering, dead. 


I stood for a moment longing 

As I seldom had longed before, 

Longing for even the life that was gone 
To return to that flower no more. 

But the breezes bent over me softly 

And whispered, the lost is found, 

For whatever you pluck from the surface 
Is restored once more in the ground; 


For the gardens of earth hold blossoms more fair 
Than the one you have plucked and are holding there. 
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—Ella Van Fossen. 
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IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND. 


(From an Ornithologist’s Year Book. ) 


So tiny that a child’s small palm can 
cover its whole body, inaudible at a few 
paces’ distance, invisible till it rises at 
your very feet, such is our yellow-winged 
sparrow. Yet he is a marvel; his plu- 
mage shows an exquisite mimicry of the 
earth tints, “the upper parts mixed black, 
rufous-brown, ashy and cream-buff,” 
with a touch of “yellowish olive-green”’ 
for the herbage, and here and there an 
orange or yellow shade, and a dusky 
whiteness beneath, to give the effect of 
light. What could be more perfect? No 
wonder the wee householders, with a nest 
of fine-woven grasses, low upon the 
ground, sits unseen on her “clutch” of 
wee speckled eggs within reach of your 
fingers. She knows this -well, and will 
not rise until you are almost upon her re- 
treat. Nor will she fly far. A fence post, 
a low shrub will serve as her watchtower 
until danger is over. 

Our yellow-tinted sparrow has another 
name, the “Grasshopper Sparrow,” from 
its insect-like tremolo and chirp. Its 
song is a chord or two and a long trill on 
the insect letter, z. It is sung, to the eye, 
with a hearty abandon of joy, the head 
thrown back and mouth open, in a fine 
pose of ecstasy; yet, unless all around is 


still, and you listen with attention, not a 
sound will you hear, so small and fine are 
the vibrating tones. It is said, in a story 
of the Highlands, that on certain nights, 
if a man will but lay a couchant ear close 
to the breast of the earth, he may hear 
the fine, fine piping of the fairy tunes 
played in the underworld. Our bird’s 
song is one of these faint, sweet voices of 
the earth, like the music that breathes 
from every clod or leaf when the old 


‘world lies dreaming and dozing in a bit 
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of holiday after work is done on a warm, 
sunny afternoon in autumn, a musical, 
tremulous, sweet piping everywhere. 
Yet not one of these small creatures is 
forgotten before its Father. When the 
frost is in the air, and winter is near, the 
Divine impulse stirs in its breast, and its 
little wings will bear it far, far away in 
the long, mysterious journey over sea to 
the warm islands of the Atlantic. There 
it will sing for joy with its fellows in the 
sun, but when April returns, look well. 
Is there not a stir in the short grass? 
And listen. The faint, dream-like thrill 
throbs again in the throat of the sparrow, 
and our ground-dweller has returned. It 
is a parable of God’s care for His little 
ones. Exiia F. Mossy. 


SONG OF THE STORMY PETREL. 


When in the hollow of His hand 
All calm doth lie the deep, 

Alone and out of sight of land, 
Upon the wave I sleep; 

Above, the sun resplendent shines ; 
Beneath, old ocean heaves ; 

I feel alike the smile of heaven 
And some great heart that grieves. 


I drift afar by sun and star ; 
I care not where I be 

So long as throbs the giant flood 
Of ocean under me. 

The ancient sea my brother is 
And well I know his moods; 

For everywhere with him I fare 
Throughout his solitudes. 


lay my heart unto his heart, 
I soothe him with my wing; 
I kiss the tide as I were bride, 
And to him low I sing. 
He speaks to me of mystery, 
Of days when he was young, 
Of sorrows old, of tales untold 
By any other tongue. 


I listen, yearn, and much I learn 
Of nations now no more, 


Of wrecks that sleep down in the deep 


Or strew the rocky shore; 

Of how grim Time makes him to mar 
Whatever coast he laves. 

Of how the sea he makes to be 
So full of nameless graves. 


Since goaded long by lashing winds, 
He rushes forth in ire, 

And welds as one the ships of Clyde 
With those of crumbled Tyre; 

And swallows down the king and clown | 
With equal appetite, 

And hides them all, both great and small, 
In his wide tombs of night. 


Then screaming I above him fly 
And hasten where he roars, 

Within my breast the same unrest 
As his proud bosom gores. 

A thousand leagues I go with him 
And glory in his power, 

A thousand leagues I herald him 
Through many a sleepless hour. 


Then, calmer grown, we dream again, 
And in some distant zone 

A little season are as one, 
Untroubled and alone. 

For I am brother to the sea 
And where he goes go I, 

And when at last my days are past, © 
Within his breast I lie. 


And I shall ever haunt his paths 
About this aging earth, 
And he to me, and I to him, 
Shall sing of woe and mirth 
Until gray Time shall be no more,’ 
And every wave that weeps 
Has learned to laugh and laughing, thrills 
The bosom of the deeps. 
—C. G. B. in “The Chicago Record.” 
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AGMNOW WACIdS IMIGIN 


THE SPIDER MONKEY. 
(Ateles hypoxanthus. ) 


With his native guides a gentleman 
was traveling one day through one of the 
wonderfully luxuriant tropical forests of 
eastern Brazil. They had left the Ama- 
zon river and had come southeast to the 
province of Maranhao, where the roots, 
grasses and plants sometimes weave 
themselves into vegetable bridges so solid 
that a man may go some distance with- 
out discovering that he has left the firm 
earth. 

They had just passed over one of these 
natural bridges and had evidently reached 
the edge of the hidden pool, as they came 
to a dense growth of rosewood trees, and 
‘there they saw a most unique and pecu- 
liar sight. The gentleman, being a 
stranger in Brazil, exclaimed with as- 
tonishment, for hanging from the 
branches by their tails only, were a whole 
troop of monkeys. 

They were of slender build, with long, 
thin, sprawling limbs and small heads, 
and they were indeed a most laughable 
and comical sight. 

As soon as the gentleman recovered 
from his surprise he fired upon the troop 
and succeeded in slightly wounding one 
which so maimed it that, uttering a loud 
yell, it fell to the ground and he was 
able to secure it. The others, frightened, 
quickly vanished, for their movements 
were of surprising agility; they threw 
their long limbs about in the queerest 
sort of a manner, using their tails in 
climbing more than their limbs, seeming 
to feel their way with the tip of the tail 
and finding a place for support, they 
swung themselves rapidly to the extreme 
tree tops and were out of sight in less 
time than it takes to describe their flight. 

When the troop could no longer be 
seen the gentleman examined his wound- 
ed captive and from what he knew of the 
characteristics of the ape family, to which 
all monkeys belong, he decided that with- 
out question he had secured a specimen 
of the Spider Monkey. 

It was a young mother and the baby 
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monkey was clinging to her with its little 
arms around her neck and legs around 
her hips in a way not to impede her 
motions. 

She was carefully examined by her 
captor and he soon decided that the 
wound was not dangerous and that with 
care he might be able to take her with 
her baby back with him to the United 
States. 

So she now received the best of care. 
‘She was secured with a rope attached to 
a bit of silken handkerchief which was 
carefully fitted to her leg and soon recov- 
ering (for her captor was a skillful sur- 
geon) she became the pet of the company. 

In length she was about four feet four 
inches and she was covered with a dull 
yellowish woolly fur. Her face was 
quite brown, which proved that she was 
still young, for the face grows dark gray 
in old age. In examining the forepaw, 
in order to find a thumb, nothing was 
there except a short stub devoid of a 
nail; her nose was broad and flat and 
she had thirty-six teeth. 

Surely she was a Miriki Spider Mon- 
key and a fine specimen at that, but as 
this variety is usually found only farther 
south in Brazil, her captor was especially 
pleased to secure her. 

It would take a long time to narrate all 
the interesting things which one could 
say about her, but I must tell you what 
a devoted and lovely mother she was to 
her helpless little baby. It was as funny 
a little thing as you can imagine, ugly 
as possible, with proportionately long 
arms and legs and a face so old look- 
ing and wrinkled that it reminded one 
of an antiquated grandfather rather than 
of an infant monkey. She would contin- 
ually pet this little monster, lick its body, 
hug it and fondle it; she would hold it 
in both hands as if admiring it and then 
would rock it to sleep in her arms. The 
children of royalty could not have more 
tender care and attention than the little 
Brazilian monkey gave her offspring. 


As it grew she allowed it a little free- 
dom, and usually it was very docile, obey- 
ing her every call; but when disobedient 
she would slap it and give it a box on 
the ear; but this seldom happened, for 
a monkey child is a model child and 
might serve as an example to many hu- 
man children. 

But I think you would have found it 
extremely odd could you have seen her 
eat. She would frequently take fruit, or 
anything offered, with her long, prehen- 
sile tail and curling the end around the 
object, would convey it to her mouth. 
She would eat almost everything eaten by 
her captors, but would not reject an oc- 
casional insect, spider, or even a young 
bird. 

Happiest when permitted to hang on 
the tree boughs, she would drink from 
the overhanging branches without touch- 
ing the ground. In fact she was only 
perfectly at home when climbing around 
the trees, as she was comparatively awk- 
ward when on the ground, walking on 
all fours in a somewhat clumsy manner. 
Like all Spider Monkeys, she was of a 
gentle, teachable disposition, for all South 
American monkeys lack many of the mis- 
chievous and disagreeable traits of their 
African cousins, though as a rule they 


are not as bright and vivid in color and 
are duller and more indolent in their 
nature. 

On the other hand the American mon- 
keys do little damage to man, for the 
vast forests which form their home (they 
are found in the warm countries of Mex- 
ico, Central and South America, and nev-— 
er in a very high altitude) provide for 
them so fully that they have no need of 
man’s help. The natives depend very 
much on monkey meat as a food and hunt 
them with bow and arrows, while travel- 
ers are often obliged to subsist upon 
monkey roasts for weeks together and 
do not find them very bad fare. 

Aside from the Miriki Spider Monkey, 
of which our little mother was so inter- 
esting a specimen, the traveling party 
from time to time encountered other spe- 
cies of the Spider Monkey, of which 
there are many. All have similar charac- 
teristics but vary somewhat in size and 
color. 

You will be interested to know that 
the monkey mother and her funny baby 
were finally brought in safety to the 
United States, where as far as I know, 


they are still-living and are happy and 


much treasured pets. 
Joun AINSLIE. 


NOVEMBER. 


Though I sorrow it to say, 

November is a churl alway, 

Miserly, beside the fire, 

Just outside the echoing choir, 

Sits he peevishly, and ponders 

On this life and all its wonders, 
Hearing through the grudging screen 
Organ notes, that slip between 
Prayers for dead men and dead hopes, 
While the priests, in ’broidered copes, 
Sing to heaven; yet not for him 

Goes up the incense or the hymn. 


Fie, November! 


—Walter Thornbury, ‘“ The Twelve Brothers.” 
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The Jingle Book » Birds 


By EDWARD B. CLARK. 
16 Colored Plates. Ready Nov. 1. Price, 50c. 


Orders received in advance of 
publication, 35 cents. 


This book of jingling bird verse with its 
16 colored plates of beautiful and character- 
istic birds will be certain to capture the 
children and to hold the attention and inter- 
est of the elders. The author is well known 
to bird lovers throughout the United States 
by his field sketches of bird life. Mr. Clark, 
in selecting the birds which are to illustrate 
his verse was careful to choose only those 
whose names, plumage and characteristics 
are such as to lend themselves readily to the 
motive of the verse. The lines are not 
jingles merely but jingles which have a well 
rounded purpose and much of pith and 
point. The color scheme of the cover of 
The Jingle Book of Birds will be strikingly 
beautiful. The younger ones,and the older 
ones, too, forthat matter, will be delighted 
with this book for a Christmas gift. The 
author is intimately known to thousands of 
readers by the articles from his pen which 
have appeared several times a week on the 
editorial page of the Record-Herald for a 
long time past. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 
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ABC Book of Birds 


for children large or small 


BY 
MARY CATHERINE JUDD 


with nonsense rhymes for little ones 
and prosy sense for older ones. 


26 colored plates. Ready Nov. 1. 
Price, $1.00. Orders received in ad- 
vance of publication, 75 cents. 


Miss Judd, in this, has prepared a 
book that will be a delight to every 
child and will be intensely interesting 
to every adult lover of birds. Every 
letter of the alphabet is illustrated by 
a beautiful colored picture of a bird, 
whose name begins with that initial. 
A fun-provoking rhyme given, with 
each picture for the children, a short 
prose description makes them inter- 
esting to the adult. Miss Judd, prin- 
cipal of one of the public schools in 
Minneapolis, is already well known as 
author of ‘‘Classic Myths” and ‘‘Wig- 
wam Stories.’’ 


A. W. MUPFORD, Publisher, 
203 Michigan Avenue, ~ Chicago 
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Of Importance to You! 


A® A SUBSCRIBER or reader of ‘“Birps ’ AND 
Nature’ you should be the first to know of 
its transfer from A. W..Mumford & Company, who 
have been its publishers for several years. The new 
publishers have large plans for the magazine and ask 
your courteous patience until they can be ‘worked 
out. The March issue was omitted altogether. ‘This 
April number. is the last to be published: over the 
old name. The May number will be ready by 
the 15th of the month, and will be printed 
throughout, cover, advertisements and all—on coated 
paper. The new cover design is by Hapgood and 
is resplendent with a flaming “Cardinal” or “Red — 
Bird’? in colors. In addition to the eight (8) 
exquisite Nature pictures in natural colors which have 
made ‘“‘Birps AND Nature’ famous, cach number 
of the NEW magazine will be beautifully illustrated 
with half-tones. The text will consist of Nature 
studies and sketches, records of Nature observations, 
and descriptive articles that interpret the wonder and 
beauty of ‘‘God’s out-of-doers.”’ 


Trial Subscription Free. 


If you orone of your friends will send us the names 
and addresses of fifteen (15) Nature lovers likely to become 
subscribers to ‘‘ Birps AnD NATUuRE,’”’ we will send you 
a three months “trial subscription’ free of charge. 
If your subscription has not expired we will enter the 
‘trial subscription’’ in the name of a friend. This 
offer is good until May 20, 1907, and is made to old © 
subscribers and readers of the present issue and should 
be taken advantage of at once. The “trial subscrip- 
tion” will then begin with the May number. 

Will you join us in an effort to make “Birps 
AND Nature” known among Nature lovers? We 
want also your criticisms and suggestions for the better- 
ment of the magazine. 

Adadvess all future corvespondence to @ 
BIRDS AND NATURE MAGAGENE, 
350 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Price 20 cents 
$1.50 a Year 


Organize a “25 Club” 


TNS cce LOVERS” flock together. An appreciation of 


‘“God’s out-of-doors’? makes the best kind of companion- 
ships. We wish to encourage this ‘getting together.”’ 


If you are a Nature lover you surely know twenty-four others who ae a2 | 
would be glad to join a ‘25 Club” for the study of all that is interest- eR sc 


ing and beautiful in Nature. 

If you will organize such a club among your friends, we will agree 
to enter ALL their individual subscriptions to the “Birds & Nature 
Magazine” for one year for $25.00, an actual saving to the Club of 
$12.50. 


25 Subscriptions for $25 


F you are a Principal or Superintendent of Schools, this offer is of 
special interest. Why not organize a ‘25 Club’? among your 
teachers so that they may have the help and inspiration of the 
magazine in their Nature study work? Or why not subscribe for 25 
copies to be used as a set in a room or building for “Supplementary 
Reading’”’ for an entire year? We question whether you will find, even 
in book form, so appropriate and varied and dramatic material for 
Nature reading for boys and girls. 


How to Oreauee a Club 


ECURE 25 subscribers to “Birds & Nature Magazine’’ at $1.00 | 
each; forward us the $25.00, with a careful list of the members 
and their exact addresses, and we will enter each subscription as paid 
for one year. A careful record of all the “25 Clubs’”’ will be kept, 
and you will be notified of the number of your club. From time to 
time you will receive special announcements and offers not made to the 
general public. 
In recognition of your interest in organizing and acting as Secre- 
tary of the Club, we shall send you with our compliments any 25 of the 
“Birds and Nature Pictures’’ (list price, 50 cents) printed in natural 


colors, which you may select. ‘This is the best time of the year to 
Stantia. 25 Club.’ , 


BIRDS & NATURE MAGAZINE 
350 Wabash Avenue .. Chicago 
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The Library Shelf 


By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 


HE literature of country life, which during 
these latter days is growing so large and so 
persuasive, voices a distinct tendency to return to 
nature. For years the tide of human migration has 


been toward the cities, until we are confronted with. 


the problem of abandoned farms and crowded tene- 
ments. Cities are known as the places where for- 
tunes aremade. ‘The elusive hope of getting more 
money for less work has drawn many a man away 
from a happy and healthful life on a farm, and has 
shut him up among brick walls, with no play- 
ground for his children but the street and no sun- 
shine but that which struggles down a whitewashed 
light shaft. He has lost his independence and has 
become part of a great human machine, soulless and 
unresponsive. 

A new book on this very practical subject, by 
Mr. Bolton Hall, bears the suggestive title ‘‘ Three 
Acres and Liberty.’’ It is a plea for the small 
farm, not isolated in the remote country, but near 
enough to the town to be on friendly terms with it, 
and to find a market for the fruit and ‘“‘garden 
truck’’ which three acres will produce. It is a 
plea for intensive farming, and is altogether as 
sensible a presentation of the case as has yet ap- 
peared. It is both philosophical and practical, 
containing good economics as well as sound advice. 


AR 


Seo NS of gardening, one of the most artistic 

and attractive books to the lover of gardens— 
and who of us do not love them—is ‘‘Ye Gardeyne 
Boke,’’ from the press of Messrs. Paul Elder & 
Company. It is a volume of quotations, embrac- 
ing the wisest and wittiest and most appreciative 
things that have been said on this subject in all ages. 
Miss Jennie Day Haines has selected the excerpts 
and Mr. Spencer Wright has furnished a scheme 
of decorative borders and title page which add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume. ‘The 
gardens referred to extend from Eden to the present. 
Bacon said, ‘‘God Almightie first planted a garden 
and indeed it is the purest of human pleasures.’’ 
Addison believed that a garden would ‘‘fill the 
mind with calmness and tranquility and lay all its 
turbulent passions at rest.’’ Spenser showed keen 
delight in the 


““* * * walkes and alleys dight 
With divers trees enranged in even ranks,’’ 


and, more recently, Tennyson celebrated with gen- 
uine feeling “‘Maud’s’’ garden, where 


‘‘the woodbine spices are wafted abroad 
And the musk of the rose is blown.”’ 


AA 


| eee perhaps the most sumptuous of the season’s 
nature books is ‘‘The Log of the Sun,’’ a 
beautifully illustrated volume of short essays, fifty- 
two in number, one for each week of the year, by 
Mr. C. William Beebe, Curator of Ornithology in 
the New York Zoological Park. Mr. Beebe is well 
known through his books on bird life, and his 
articles on various phases of nature study, which 
have appeared from time to time in the magazines. 


(Continued on page III) 


Life & Nature Series 


We have recently begun the publication in very inex- 
pensive form of a series of Juvenile Nature Books under 


the title “Life and Nature Series.’” The cover design by 
Hapgood is in two colors, and the books are unusually 
attractive even at double their price. Four books in the 
series are now ready. 


The Bee People 


By Margaret W. Morley, Author of ‘‘Little 
Mitchell, The Story of a Mountain Squirrel’ 


eee book tells in a delightfully simple and 

dramatic manner the life story of a colony of 
bees, and is the most famous of all Miss Morley’s 
books. The book is profusely illustrated by the 
author. Price, 50 cents. 


Little Mitchell 


The Story of a Mountain Squirrel 
By Margaret Morley 


¢¢y TITLE MITCHELL” was a baby squirrel 

found by Miss Morley in a tramp up 
Mount Mitchell, in North Carolina. The little 
fellow was carried home in the front of her shirt- 
waist and carefully trained. ‘The book tells the 
story of ‘“‘Little Mitchell’s’’ life and his tragic 
death. [Illustrated by Mr. Bruce Horsfall. the 
famous animal artist. - Price, 50 cents. 


Lady Lee, and Other Animal Stories 
By Hermon Lee Ensign 


¢¢~ ADY LEE”’ belongs in the same class with 
‘Black Beauty,’’ but is made up of short 
stories of horses, dogs, cats, elephants and birds. 
Mr. Ensign was for many years connected with the 
national ‘‘Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,’’ and this book was written with a 
definite purpose—the teaching of kindness and 
consideration for dumb animals. 
There are seven full-page illustrations, besides 
raany smaller pictures. Price, 50 cents. 


Nestlings of Forest and Marsh 
By Irene Grosvenor Wheelock. 

RS. WHEELOCK has told in “‘Nestlings”’ 
ih delightful stories of the birds that live in 
forest and marsh. ‘The titles of some of the 
chapters suggest the charm of the stories, ‘‘A May 
Morning,’’ ‘‘Jim’s Babies’’ ‘‘A Foster Baby,’’ 
‘‘Phoebes and Their Cousins,’’ etc. Illustrated 
with beautiful half-tones from photographs. Price, 
FO OCHMUS: 


Other books in this series are in preparation. 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER 
35) Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Nature Study Warts 


By MARY ROENAH 
THOMAS, 
Teacher in the Han- 
cock School, Boston 


A Choice Collection of 
Memory Verses 
Arranged for 
School Use 


4 oe teacher who sees to it that her classes of boys or girls commit to memory, first and last, 
a good many short, pithy, pertinent sentences, stanzas, lines or passages from the world’s 
best literature will be doing them a service for which they will be grateful all their lives. 

This service will be of inestimable value not only as a pleasure and consolation in lonely or dis- 

couraged moments, but also as a positive and efhcient means of intellectual growth. : 

Miss ‘Thomas has drawn not only from poets like Wordsworth, Longfellow. Bryant, but 
also from some original sources. A number of bird poems, for instance, of unusual merit, 
and never before published, are contributed by a friend of the author. ‘The selections on the 
Seasons are arranged so as to portray the Season’s advance; that is, the stanzas coming first under 
the head of Spring give the sights and sounds of early spring, those which follow carrying the 
thought forward with the maturing season. 

‘““Sounds from the Sea’’ and ‘‘Notes from the Field and Wood”’ are particularly rich and 
suggestive sections. [here are briet quotations suitable for special days such as Arbor Day, 
Memorial Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc. Resourceful teachers will find many ways of 
using this delightful volume, which is alike valuable in the class room and on the home table. 


“Te would be well if a copy of this artistically arranged and printed volume could be put in the hands of 
every pup.l in the public schools.’’—From the School Journal (N. Y.) 


“If you wish the best collection of studies for every time and season, get this handsome book.”’ 
—The Pathfinder, Carbondale, Ill. 


This book is artistically made, bound in stiff paper covers, 142 pages. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Just Published For Anyone Who Loves Nature 


The Spirit of Nature Study 


By EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


Editor of Department of Nature and Science in St. Nicholas Magazine. 


Nature study is always a success when the teacher has the right spirit. pallive 
Spirit of Nature Study’’ is designed to create and to increase this success-giving 
quality of nature study teaching. Dr. Bigelow sees not merely the objects of 
nature, but through them humanity. 


‘““T most heartily endorse Dr. Bigelow as a master educator 
in the study of nature.’ 


LUTHER BURBANK. 


ime, Cloth. .lllustrated. Price, $1,00imer, By mail tile 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York | 
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The Library Shelf 
(Continued ) 


A number of the essays in this volume have already 
been published in ‘‘Outing,’’ ‘‘Recreation,’’ and 
other periodicals. “They begin with the first week 
in January and form a progressive series, touching 
upon the sights and sounds which greet the nature 
lover as he walks abroad from week to week. 
Snow crystals, wild creatures—then springing 
blades and flowers—and especially birds, for the 
author is an enthusiastic bird-lover and emphasizes 
the fact that there is no season in the year when we 
may not find our feathered friends—if not robins, 
then juncos and chickadees and snow buntings, 
which are equally interesting in their way. Not the 
least valuable and attractive feature of the book is 
the illustrations in color by Mr. Walter King 
Stone, which are exceedingly decorative and, with 
their broad masses of blue and white, quite sug- 
gestive of the Japanese. The book opens, unfor- 
tunately, with a misquotation from Professor Car- 
tuth’s little poem, ‘‘Each in His Own Tongue.’’ 


AL 


van NEW impression of ‘‘Birdcraft,’’ by Mabel 

Osgood Wright, has recently appeared, with 
some revisions and additions. ‘This is a book 
which for nearly twelve years has been the wade 
mecum of many an appreciative nature student—of 
that class who, with Emerson, can ‘‘name all the 
birds without a gun.’’ In its terse and admirable 
descriptions of our North American birds it has not 
been surpassed by any of the more recent books on 
the subject, though its illustrations are not always 
characteristic, and are in some cases actually mis- 
leading. ‘Those of the bluebird and the robin are 
examples of a tendency which appears in many of 
the pictures, to shorten the length of the bird, 
throwing it out of proper proportion. ‘The pro- 
portions of the bluebird seem to be about those of 
the chickadee. Again, although the length of each 
bird appears in figures beneath the engraving, it 
gives one a start to see on the same page, the cow- 
bird and the purple grackle apparently of the same 
size, or within a few pages of each other the spar- 
row hawk larger than the osprey. If the illustra- 
tions were more exact and in color, the book would 
be an almost ideal manual. 
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Botanical Supplies 
If you are making a collection of pressed flowers, 
write for our price list of Herbariums, Plant 
Analysis, Portfolios, Collecting Cans, Dissecting 
Outfits, etc. 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER, Chicago 


Rinehart Indian 
Portraits 
Size 7x9. In full colors, Whe 


most striking Indian pictures ever 
published, 5 cents each for 5 or more, 


any 12 for 50 cents, or the complete 
set of 47 for $1.90. 


A List of the Pictures 


1 Brushing Against (Apache) 
2 Chief Geronimo (Apache) 
3 Hattie Tom (Apache) 
4 Chief Josh (Apache) 
5 Chief Black Man (Arapahoe) 
6 Chief White Buffalo (Arapahoe) 
7 Kill Spotted Horse (Assiniboine) 
8 Chief Wets It (Assiniboine) 
9 Chief Mountain (Blackfeet) 
10 Thunder Cloud (Blackfeet) 
11 Three Fingers (Cheyenne) 
12 Chief Wolf Robe (head) Cheyenne 
13 Alice Lone Bear (Sioux) 
14 Annie Red Shirt (Sioux) 
15 Looks Cloud 
16 High Bear (Sioux) . 
17 Chief Hollow Horn Bear (Sioux) 
18 Chief Red Cloud (Sioux) 
19 Chief Sitting Bull (Sioux) 
20 Little Wound Chief (Ogalalla Sioux) 
21 Ahahe (Witchita) 
22 Blue Wings (Winnebago) 
23 Gov Diego Narango, Santa Clara (Pueblo) 
24 Chief Grant Richards (Tonkawa) 
25 Chief Joseph (Nez Perces) 
26 Chief Louison (Flathead) 
27 Tsi-Do-We-T sa (Pueblo) 
28 Chief White Man (Kiowa) 
29 Chief White Swan (Crow) 
30 Yellow Feather (Maricopa) 
31 Chase in the Morning 
32 Big Man 
33 Chief Red Bear 
34 Two Little Braves 
35 Bill Rock 
36 Chief Wolf Robe (full length) 
37 Chief Geronimo (civilian dress) Apache 
38 Good Eagle (Sioux) 
39 Chief Red Bear (Arapahoe) 
40 Eagle Feather and Papoose (Sioux) 
41 Yellow Wolf 
42 Clear 
43 Spotted Elk 
44 Chief Red Shirt 
45 Little Cloud 
46 Left Hand Bear 
47 Crazy Bear 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER 
350 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Clear the Track 
for the Oliver! 


IELIRNOQ WY “Hae Clana sw, 

complicated, ‘blind’’ and 

lame typewriters into the junk 
heap of Yesterday. 

Clear the Highways of Busi- 
ness for the peerless Oliver! 

Make way for the writing machine 
with the speed that equals the need of 
the rush hours of Today 

With We suanae oaialdiges wag 
stand the strain of many strenuous 
years 

—With the versatzlity that easily 
masters the multitude of modern 
office requirements 

—With the up-to-date w7szble writing 

—With the sczentzfically simplitied 
mechanisim, stripped of all useless 
parts 

—With the vz and vesponstveness 
and go” that put it in the record- 
breaking class. 


Thea 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


wins the “efficiency contest’? on the 
fast track of Competition, by sheer 
force of mertt. 


And the Oliver is steadily increas- 


ing its lead over all competing ma- 
chines. 


If your typewriting department is 
handicapped by back-number, ‘blind”’ 
machines, it will be money in your 
pocket to get them out of the way. 


If you can’t sell them, gzve them 
away, and equip your office with 
Olivers. 

The Oliver Typewriter will increase 
the efficiency of every operator in 
your employ. 

The Oliver Book gives typewriter 
facts of wztal interest to every wide- 
awake employer and stenographer. 
send for a copy. 


Announcement to 
Young Men 


On account of the expanding busi- 
ness of this company, we require 
the services of several young men of 
proper qualifications to represent the 
OliverTypewriter in unoccupied terri- 
tory. Good pay and steady advance- 
ment to the rielt mens sa ndlemyvouts 
application at once. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


116 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Grand Prize, Paris, 19 
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Order Blank 


Birds and Nature Pictures 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Publishers, 350 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904 


THs is the largest collection of Nature Pictures in their natural colors in the world. 


More than 75 millions have already been sold. 


well as beautiful. John Bourrough’s writes: 


These pictures are educational as 
“They are astonishingly good. 


I like 


them so well that I have put them up on the walls of my rustic retreat, “Slab Sides.’ ”’ 


Prices:— Assorted as desired, 2 cents each, postpaid. 
hundred; $8.50 for 500; $15.00 a thousand. 
scription to ‘‘Birds & Nature Magazine’’ only $9.00. 


No orders taken for less than 13. 
Complete set of the 648 subjects, including a year’s sub- 
Special prices in large quantities. 


$1.80 a 


“Birds & Nature Magazine’’ will be sent free for one year with an order for 200 pictures. 


T inclose 


Name 


Street__ 


J) 7 


Check Here 
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Birds 


Nonpareil. 

Resplendent Trogon. 
Mandarin Duck. 

Golden Pheasant. 
Australian Parrakeet. 
Cock of the Rock. 

Red Bird of Paradise. 
VYellow-throated Toucan 
Red-rumped Tanager. 
Golden Oriole. 
American Blue Jay. 
Swallow-tailed Indian Roller 
Red-headed Woodpecker. 
Mexican Mot Mot. 

King Parrot. 

American Robin. 
American Kingfisher. 
Blue-mountain Lory. 
Red-winged Blackbird. 
Cardinal, or Red Bird. 
Bluebird. 

Barn Swallow. 

Brown Thrasher. 

Japan Pheasant. 
Bobolink. 

American Crow. 

Flicker. 

Black Tern. 

Meadow Lark. 

Great Horned Owl. 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Canada Jay. 

Purple Gallinule. 
Smith’s Longspur. 
American Red Crossbills. 
California Woodpecker. 


EO: 


for which please send Pictures checked below to 


No orders taken for less than 13. 


Check Here 


Birds 


Pied-billed Grebe. 
Bohemian Waxwing. 
Long-billed Marsh Wren. 
Arizona Jay. 

Screech Owl. 

Orchard Oriole. 

Marsh Hawk. 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. 
Black-capped Chickadee. 
Prothonotary Warbler. 
Indigo Bird. 

Night Hawk. 

Wood Thrush. 

Catbird. 

Yellow-throated Vireo. 
American Mockingbird. 
Black-crowned Night Heron 
Ring-billed Gull. 
Logger-head Shrike. 
Baltimore Oriole. 

Snowy Owl. 

Scarlet Tanager. 

Ruffed Grouse. 


Black and White Creeping Pas 


Warbler. 
American Bald Eagle. 
Ring Plover. 
Mallard Duck. 
American Avocet. 
Canvas-back Duck. 
Wood Duck. 
Anhinga, or Snake Bird. 
American Woodcock. 
White-winged Scoter. 
Snowy Heron,or Little Egret. 
Osprey. 


State 


Check Here 


Birds 


Sora Rail. 

Kentucky Warbler. 

Red-breasted Merganser 

Yellow Legs. 

Skylark. 

Wilson’s Phalarope. 

Evening Grosbeak. 

Turkey Vuiture. 

Gambel’s Partridge. 

Summer Yellow Bird. 

Hermit Thrush. 

Song Sparrow. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

Ruby-throated Humming 
Bird. 

House Wren. 

Phoebe. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

Mourning Dove. 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

Blackburnian Warbler. 

Goldfinch. 

Chimney Swift. 

Horned Lark. 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 

Warbling Vireo. 

Wood Pewee. 

Snow Bunting. 

Junco. 

Kingbird. 

Summer Tanager. 

White-fronted Goose. 

Turnstone. 

Belted Piping Plover. 

Wild-Turkey. 

Cerulean Warbler. 


VI 


Check Here 
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Birds 


Yellow-billed Tropic Bird. 

European Kingfisher. 

Vermilion Flycatcher. 

Lazuli Bunting. 

Mountain Bluebird. 

English Sparrow. 

Allen’s Humming Bird. 

Green-winged Teal. 

Black Grouse. 

Flamingo. 

Verdin. 

Bronzed Grackle. 

Ring-necked Pheasant. 

Yellow-breasted Chat. 

Crowned Pigeon. 

Red-eyed Vireo. 

Fox Sparrow. 

Bob-white. 

Passenger Pigeon. 

Short-eared Owl. 

Rose Cockatoo. 

Mountain Partridge. 

Least Bittern. 

Bald Pate Duck. 

Purple Finch. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker 

Sawwhet Owl. 

Black Swan. 

Snowy Plover. 

Lesser Prairie Hen, 

Black Duck. 

Wilson’s Petrel. 

Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher. 

American Coot. 

Ivory-billed Woodpecker. 

American Sparrow Hawk. 

Silver Pheasant. 

Scaled Partridge. 

Ovenbird. 

American Three-toed Wood- 
pecker. 

Bartramian Sandpiper. 

Nightingale. 

Roseate Spoonbill. 

Dickcissel. 

Dusky Grouse. 

South American Rhea. 

Bay-breasted Warbler. 

Black-necked Stilt. 

Pintail Duck. 

Double Yellow-headed 
Parrot. 

Magnolia Warbler. 

Great Blue Heron. 

Brunnich’s Murre. 

Canada Goose. 

Brown Creeper. 

Downy Woodpecker. 

Old Squaw Duck. 

White-faced Glossy Ibis 

Arkansas Kingbird. 

Wilson’s Snipe. 

Prairie Hen. 

Wilson’s Tern. 

Loon. 

Least Sandpiper. 

American Herring Gull. 

Red-shouldered Hawk. 

Pectoral Sandpiper. 

Kingbird of Paradise. 

Tufted Puffin. 

Red-headed Duck. 

Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse. 

American Golden Plover. 

Caspian Tern. 

Humming birds. 

California Vulture. 

American Goldeneye. 

Whippoorwill. 

Sandhill Crane. 

White Ibis. 

Cape May Warbler. 

Tufted Titmouse. 

Hooded Merganser. 

American Barn Owl. 

Nashville Warbler. 

Cedar Waxwing. 

Bonaparte’s Gull 

Grinnel’s Water Thrush, 

Western Yellow-throat. 

Myrtle Warbler. 


Order Blank, Continued 


Check Here 


Birds 


Blue-winged Yellow Warbler. 

Golden-winged Warbler. 

Mourning Warbler, 

Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

Black-throated Blue War- 
bler. 

Swans and Water Lilies. 

Rooster and Hen. 

Towhee. 

Canary. 

Carolina Paroquet. 

Red-tailed Hawk. 

Maryland Yellow throat. 

Lyre Bird. 

Cowbird. 

Virginia Rail. 

Blue-winged Teal. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird. 

Killdeer. 

Cinnamon Teal. 

Clapper Rail. 

Peacock. 

Willow Ptarmigan, 

Stellar’s Jay. 

Ruddy Duck. 

American Bittern. 

Scarlet Ibis 

Massena Partridge. 

Ring-billed Duck. 

Western Blue Grosbeak. 

Magpie. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch. 

Purple Martin. 

Ring-necked Dove. 

Raven. 

Wilson’s Thrush. 

Homing Pigeon. 

Vesper Sparrow. 

American Redstart. 

Domestic Fowls. 

Western Willet. 

Buffle-head. 

American-eared Grebe. 

Louisiana Tanager. 

Western Horned Owl. 

Long-crested Jay. 

Fulvous Tree-duck. 

Red-breasted Sapsucker. 

White-winged Crossbill. 

Townsend’s Warbler. 

Knot or Robin Snipe. 

Hawk Owl. 

American Rough-legged and 
Young, Red-tailed Hawks. 

Short-billed Dowitcher. 

Great-tailed Grackle. 

Hooded Warbler. 

Owl Parrot. 


. Gray Parrot. 


White Pelican. 
Marbled Murrelet. 
Crested Curassow. 
Harlequin Duck. 
Canada Grouse. 
Dovekie. 
Audubon’s Oriole. 
Marbled Godwit. 
Rusty Blackbird or Grackle. 
Surf Scoter. 
Bullock’s Oriole. 


8 Sanderling. 


Great Northern Shrike. 
Brandt’s Cormorant. 
Anna’s Hummingbird. 
Rufous Hummingbird. 
White-throated Sparrow. 
Parula Warbler. 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 
Olive-sided Flycatcher. 
Tree Sparrow, 
Black-throated Green 
Warbler. 
Pine Grosbeak. 
Field Sparrow. 
Carolina Wren. 
Black-poll Warbler. 
White-eyed Vireo. 
Rivoli Hummingbird. 
Worm-eating Warbler. 
Chipping Sparrow 
Golden-crewned Kinglet, 


Check Here 


Birds 


King Rail. 
Brown-headed Nuthatch. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. 
Blue-headed Vireo. 
California Thrasher. 
Broad-tailed Hummingbird. 
Broad-winged Hawk. 
Winter Wren. 
Lecont’s Sparrow. 
Northern Phalarope. 
Hairy Woodpecker. 
Black-chinned Humming- 
bird. 
Burrowing Owl. 
Audubon’s Warbler. 
Red-backed Sandpiper. 
Green Heron. 
Varied Thrush. 
Short-billed Marsh Wren. 
Prairie Warbler. 
Swallow-tailed Kite. 
Alice’s Thrush. 
Carolina Chickadee. 
Violet-green Swallow. 
Palm Warbler. 
Long-billed Curlew. 
Everglade Kite. 
Grasshopper Sparrow. 
Philippine Yellow-breasted 
Sunbird. 
Great Gray Owl. 
Green-crested Flycatcher. 
Louisiana Water Thrush. 
Pileated Woodpecker. 
Starling. 
Arkansas Goldfinch. 
Black-bellied Plover. 
Hooded Oriole. 
Chuck-will’s Widow. 
Gray-crowned Leucosticte 
White-crowned Sparrow. 
European Goldfinch. 
Eskimo Curlew. 
Savanna Sparrow. 
Nuttall’s Woodpecker. 
Pink-sided Junco. 
Shoveler. 
Redpoll. 
Ferruginous 
Hawk. 
English Robin Redbreast. 
Gadwall. 
Harris’ Sparrow. 
Little Blue Heron. 
Bewick’s Wren. 
Spotted Sandpiper. 
Arctic Towhee. 
Western Red-tailed Hawk. 
Bush-tit. 
Black-headed Grosbeak. 
Olive-backed Thrush. 
Impeyan’s Pheasant. 
Swamp Sparrow. 
Florida Gallinule. 
European Song Thrush. 
Clark’s Nutcracker. 
Lark Sparrow. 
White-tailed Ptarmigan. 
Black-billed Cuckoo. 
Crested Titmouse (Europe). 
Tennessee Warbler. 
Black Brant. 
White-eyed Towhee. 
Green Woodpecker (Europe). 
Pine Siskin. 
Double-crested Cormorant. 
Traill’s Flycatcher. 
American Dipper. 
Tree Swallow. 
Road Runner. 
Orange-crowned Warbler. 
W heatear. 
Ash-throated Flycatcher, 
Golden Eagle. 
Lapland Longspur. 
Forster’s Tern. 
House Finch. 
Lesser Scaup Duck. 
Kittiwake. 
American Goshawk. 
Canadian Warbler, 


Rough-legged 
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Redhead’s Nest. 
Shoveller’s Nest. 
Gadwall’s Nest. 
Woodcock’s Nest. 
Crow’s Nest. 

Florida Gallinule’s Nest. 
Nest of Least Bittern. 
Nest of King Rail. 

Nest of Killdeer. 


Nest of American Goldfinch. 
Nest of Lesser Scaup Duck. 
Nest of Cedar Waxwing. 
Nest of Red-eyed Vireo. 


Plants and Flowers 


Apple Blossoms. 

Goldenrod. 

Flowering Almond. 

Cacti. 

Medicinal Plant, Lemon. 

American Mistletoe. 

Medicinal Plant, Ginger. 

Iris. 

Medicinal Plant, Cloves. 

Azalea. 

Medicinal Plant, Nutmeg. 

Hyacinth. 

Medicinal Plant, Coffee. 

Cineraria. 

Purple Ladies’ Slipper. 

Medicinal Plant, Tea. 

Narcissus. 

Medicinal Plant, Cocoa. 

Medicinal Plant, Quince. 

Lily-of-the-Valley. 

Medicinal Plant, Licorice. 

Vellow Lady’s Slipper and 
Painted Cup. 

Medicinal Plant, Poppy. 

Primrose. 

Medicinal Plant, Thyme. 

Blocdzroot. 

Genista. 

Medicinal Plant, Digitalis. 

Red or Wood Lily. 

Swamp Rose Mallow. 

Yellow Lady’s Shpper. 


F Bas Oe England Aster. 


.635 California Towhee. . .d49 
.636 Yellow Rail. ...997 
.661 Golden-crowned Sparrow, ..565 
.642 Lesser Yellow Legs. .573 
.643 Swainson’s Warbler. .581 
.644 Cassowary. .589 
605 
Animals ...613 
.621 
.170 Black Wolf. 629 
.171 Red Squirrel. 637 
.174 Gray Rabbit. 645 
.175 American Ocelot. i 
178 Coyote. 
179 Fox Squirrel. 
.182 American Red Fox. 176 
.184 Mountain Sheep. 200 
.186 Raccoon. 208 
.187 Pigmy Antelope. 210 
.190 American Gray Fox. 219 
.191 Gray Squirrel. 220 
.194 Peccary. “225 
.198 Armadillo. 229 
.202 Brown and Red Bat. a7 
.203 American Otter. “240 
.206 Canadian Porcupine. ‘241 
.209 African Lion. ‘248 
211 Flying Squirrel. “251 
216 Skunk. 256 
217 Chimpanzee. ‘281 
.218 Puma. 282 
.223 Snapping Turtle. “289 
.226 Crab-eating Opossum. “290 
.227 Geographic Turtle. OP 
.239 Duck-billed Platypus. 304 
.234 Northern Hare. “311 
.238 Common Groundhog. e342 
.239 Common Mole i 
.243 Kangaroo. 318 
.244 Hoary Bat. 319 
.247 Swift Fox. 325 
.250 Hyrax. 326 
.253 Common Baboon. 334 
255 Hairy-tailed Mole. 335 
.265 Pointer Dog. 338 
.286 Chipmunk. 345 
.295 Wild Cat. be 246 
.296 European Squirrel. ig 
.300 Black Squirrel. 
.301 Weasel (Ermine). 348 
.308 Gopher. : 
.309 Mink. 353 
.317 Muskrat. rs 
.333 Opossum. .354 
.342 Cows (Brittany). 
.366 Prong-horned Antelope. .355 
.374 Trish Setter Dog. 
.382 Colored Lizzard. 356 
.390 Gila Monster. 367 
.397 Black Bear. 368 
.405 Beaver. (375 
.413 American Elk. 76 
.421 Buffalo. “384 
.430 Indian Elephant. 400 
.431 Walrus. “408 
.432 Bengal Tiger. “ALS 
.438 African Lion. 
.439 Alaskan Moose, 416 
.440 Polar Bear. "423 
.446 Striped Hyena. j 
.447 Giraffe. A2A 
.448 Mariki Spider Monkey. i 
.454 Rhesus Monkey. 463 
.455 Asiatic or Bactrain Camel 
.456 Zebra. 
.470 Domestic Cat. A471 
.479 Sheep. ‘ 
.487 Cows. 
.494 Horse. 472 
.526 Horned Toads. A78 
.534 Kangaroo Mouse. 486 
575 Abert’s Squirrel 
Herre. A488 
495 
Birds’ Eggs and Nests ya 
...152 Eggs, First Series. 
...160 Eggs, Second Series. .503 


Late Purple Aster. 

Wild Yellow or Canadian 
Lily. 

Oswego Tea or Bee Balm. 

( Fringed Gentian. 

(Closed or Blind Gentian. 

ee of Giant Sunflower. 

Black-eyed Susan or Ox- 
eye Daisy. 
Wild Columbine. 

Sensitive Plant. 

Medicinal Plant, Almond. 

Pitcher Plant (Nepenthes). 

Medicinal Plant, Mandrake. 

Medicinal Plant, Vanilla. 

Medicinal Plant, Pepper. 

Medicinal Plant, Cubebs. 

Fiowers, Mountain Laurel, 

Trailing Arbutus. 

Medicinal Plant, Hops. 

Flowers: Great Mullein, 

Moth Mullein. 

Medicinal Plant, 
Fruit. 

Bur or Spur Thistle and 
Pasture or Fragrant 
Thistle. 

Scapwort or Bouncing Bet 
and Snakehead or Turtle- 
head. 

Sugar-cane. 

Purple Violet and Hepatica, 

Black Cohosh and Arrow- 
head. 

Sweet Flag. 

Robin’s Plantain and Blue 
Vervain. 

Medicinal Plant, Cotton 

Plants and Flowers. 

Sea or Marsh Pink and 
Fire Weed. 


Cocoa 


Nest of Wilson’s Phalarope. 
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a Plants and Flowers 


Medicinal Plant, Tobacco. 

Carnations. 

Medicinal Plant, Dandelions. 

Roses. 

Easter Lily. 

Clematis. 

Calla Lily. 

Mushrooms, Green Russula. 

Mushrooms, Fly Mushroom. 

Mushroom, Chanetrelle. 

Mushroom, Masked Tri-colo- 
ma. 

Mushrooms, Glistening 
Coprinus. 

Mushrooms, 
Polyporus. 

Mushrooms, Polystictus. 

Mushrooms. 

Mushrooms. 


Sulphury 


Insects 


Butterflies, First Series. 

Butterflies, Second Series. 

Butterflies, Third Series. 

Butterflies, Fourth Series. 

Moths. 

Silkworms. 

Beetles. 

Insects. 

Luna and Polyphemus 
Moths. 

Promethean and Secropian 
Moths. 

Silver Spot Butterfly. 

Leaf Butterfly. 

Moth (Attacus Atlas) 

Cynthia Moth. 

Millweed Butterfly. 

Grasshoppers (Mexico). 

Common Grasshoppers. 

Dragon Flies. 


Fruit 
Nuts. 
The Cocoanut. 
Pineapple. 
English Grapes. 
Peach. 
Banana. 
Apple. 
Pomegranate. 
Orange. 
Lemon. 
English Walnut. 
Cherries. 
Tomatoes. 
Egg Plant. 
Persimmons. 
Strawberries. 
Red Peppers. 
Corn. 
Pears. 
W atermelons. 
Grape Fruit. 
Kumquats. 
Limes. 


Fish 


Bottle-nosed Dolphin, 
Yellow Perch. 
Brook Trout. 
Common Sunfish, 
Calico Bass. 
Trout. 

Greenland Whale. 
Starfish. 
Muskellunge. 
Black Bass. 
Garpike. 
Graylong 
Cut-throat Trout. 


Marine 


Shells, First Series. 
Shells, Second Series 
Water Shells. 

Land Shells. 
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.566 Reef-building Corals. .469 Quartz. .274 The Grand Canon. 
574 WHydroid Corals. .477 Opal. .275 Terraced Rocks, Yellow- 
.606 Sea Urchins. .485 Garnet. stone Park. 
.493 Birth Stones. .277 Oil Well. 
Minerals .509 Feldspar. .278 Polished Woods. 
.517 Amber. 280 Niagara Falls. 
.267 Marbles. .525 Diamond and Sapphire in .340 A Mountain River 
.268 Ores. Matrix. .343 Harvesting in the Great 
.269 Minerals. 543 Jade, Precious Coral and Northwest. 
.288 Common Minerals and Valu- Pearls. .351 A Mountain Lake. 
able Ores. 559 Gem Minerals, Epidote and ...359 Ocean Waves. 
.303 Quartz. Chrysolite. ..902 Old Faithful Geyser. 
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Hauling Logs 
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regular value is $3.85. 


Song of the Lark. 


We carry the complete series in stock. 


Special Pictures in Color 
These are large reproductions in natural colors especially intended for framing purposes. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Gladstone. 


Golden Pheasant. 


Size, 6x9 inches. 


mber Camp 


Size, 18x21 inches. 
Size, 18x24 inches. 
Size, 18x24 inches. 


Industrial Pictures 


Price, 25 cents. 


NOTE —In order to secure fresh prints and the lowest prices, your orders for these pictures should be 


Price, 25 cents. 


At the bottom of each picture is printed a brief description. 
Lumbering set of 12 pictures, 10 cents. 


Steam Log Loader 
Railway Legging in a Forest 
Before the Drive 


A Log Jam 


Log Thawing Pond 


A Lumber Plant 


A Typical Lumber Yard 
Receiving Docks 
Home Interior 


Typical Forest Trees in Photogravure 


First Series 


Black Oak 
White Pine 
American Elm 
Lombardy Popla 
Tamarack 

Soft Maple 
Willow 

White Birch 


40 cents a series. 


9x12 


Second Series 
Red Oak 
Silver Leaf Poplar 
Hickory 
Hard Mapie 
Fir Balsam 
White Ash 
White Cedar 
Beech 
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The three series, $1.00 postpaid 


Third Series 
White Oak 
Black Walnut 
Horse Chestnut 
Basswood or Linden 
Black Ash 
Butternut 
Locust 
Bitternut Hickory 
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We will send you ‘“‘Birds & Nature Magazine’’ for one year and the above 24 pictures for $2.00. 


ornaments of the following subjects. 


Brushing Against (Apache) 
Chief Geronimo (Apache) 
Hattie Tom (Apache) 

Chief Josh (Apache) 

Chief Blackman (Arapahoe) 
Chief White Buffalo (Arapahoe) 
Kill Spotted Horse (Assiniboine) 
Chief Wets It (Assinibcine) 
Chief Mountain (Blackfeet) 
Thunder Cloud (Blackfeet) 
Three Fingers (Cheyenne) 


Chief Wolf Robe (head) Cheyenne 


Alice Lone Bear (Sioux) 
Annie Red Shirt (Sioux) 
Looks Cloud 

High Bear (Sioux) 


Size 7x9 inches. 


Rinehart Indian Portraits 


From colored photographs, showing in detail the fantastic coloring, gaudy clothing, head dresses and 


IL? 


Price, 5 cents each for 5 or more. 


Chief Hollow Horn Bear (Sioux) 
Chief Red Cloud (Sioux) 
Chief Sitting Bull (Sioux) 


Little Wound Chief (Ogalalla Sioux) 


Ahahe (Witchita) 

Blue Wings (Winnebago) 

Gov Diego Narango, Santa Clara 
( Pueblo) 

Chief Grant Richards (Tonkawa) 

Chief Joseph (Nez Perces) 

Chief Louison (Flathead) 

Tsi-Do-We-Tsa (Pueblo) 

Chief White Man ( Kiowa) 

Chief White Swan (Crow) 

Yellow Feather (Maricopa) 

Chase in the Morning 


This is the only collection of the kind in the world. 


Big Man 

Chief Red Bear 

Two Little Braves 

Bill Rock 

Chief Wolf Robe (full length) 

Chief Geronimo (civilian dress) Apache 
Good Eagle (Sioux) 

Chief Red Bear (Arapahoe) 

Eagle Feather and Papoose (Sioux) 
Yellow Wolf 


Clear 


Spotted Elk 
Chief Red Shirt 
Little Cloud 
Left Hand Bear 
Crazy Bear 


Any 12 for 50 cents, or the 47 for $1.90 


We will send you ‘‘Birds & Nature Magazine’’ for one year and the above 47 pictures for $3.00. 
‘Birds & Nature Magazine’’ for one year and 10 Indian pictures for $1.80. 
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The Editor’s Latch String 


An Invitation 


E have hung out our ‘‘latch string’ 

because we want you to pull it. Tf 
you live so far from Chicago that you cannot 
accept our invitation literally, we should be 
delighted to have you ‘drop in’? with our 
morning’s mail. What you have to say 
would be just as keenly appreciated in a letter 
as if you brought the message in person. In 
any case don’t forget the invitation. We 
want your advice, your suggestions, your criti - 
cisms, and your appreciation—if we are 
fortunate enough to deserve it. If we can 
spare the space we are going to let this invi- 
tation hang directly under our latch string’’ 
each month—so you wont forget! 


An Explanation 


[NX making plans for the new Birds & 

Nature Magazine’’ we needed time to 
(turocround:..) Phe March number 
was omitted altogether. “The April num- 
ber was very late and was the last to be 
issued over the old name. This May 
number indicates a starting point from 
which we hope to journey in the direction 
of the City of Our Ideals.’’ We long ago 
gave up hope of ever reaching it, but they 
tell us that the suburbs are very pleasant. 
In any case we shall keep on journey- 
ing—and with your consent we’ll travel 
together. All subscriptions to “Birds & 
Nature’’ will be moved along one month so 
subscribers will get ten separate issues for 
which they subscribed. 


An Expectation 
WITHOUT promising or prophecy- 


ing we would like to make a few re- 
marks as tom what youl may, expect of us 
during the coming year. “Birds & Nature”’ 
has atways had a loyal band of followers 
who have been subscribers from Volume 
One, Number One. Probably no other 
magazine of equal circulation has sold so 
many complete sets of the bound volumes. 
‘This indicates that it is of permanent value. 
Nowadays, people do not bind their maga- 
zines unless they are worthy of a lasting 
place in their library. 
We believe we see in the magazine field 
an unoccupied niche of large proportions 


which we shall endeavor to make “ Birds 
& Nature Magazine’’ fill. There are 
many and beautiful magazines devoted to 
“country life’? and “suburban life,’’ to 
“‘gardening”’ and ‘‘shooting’’ and the other 
sports. Birds & Nature’? will be primarily 
a Nature magazine. Everything beautiful 
or wonderful or interesting in the world of 
Nature is within its field. While all its 
articles will be entertaining, they will also 
be instructive. They willinterpret Nature 
for the Nature lover, the casual reader, the 
school teacher, and for boys and girls who 
look upon “‘God’s Out-of-Doors’’ with 
such keen and wondering eyes. 

Each issue of Birds & Nature Maga- 
zine’’ will be illustrated with beautiful 
halftones as well as with eight of the 
Nature plates in natural colors, which have 
made the magazine famous. 


A Trial Subscription Free! 


F you would like a “‘trial subscription” 
to Birds & Nature Magazine’’ for the 
trouble of writing one letter to us, and the 
cost of a two cent stamp, then you would 
better turn to page 7 of this issue for full 
particulars. 


Our Colored Pictures 


E furnish the colored pictures in this 

issue, printed singly on 7x9-inch stock. 
We have the largest collection of these plates 
(648 subjects) in the world, and can supply 
prints from them to individuals, publishers 
or schools, for any purpose whatsoever. 
The prices are as follows: 2 cents each, 
$1.80 a hundred, $15.00 a thousand. We 
will forward a complete set of these 648 
pictures for only $8.10. 


Nature Photographs Wanted 


F we are able to make this the most 
beautiful Nature magazine published, we 
must have your co-operation in the way of 
Nature photographs, and short sketches, 
and articles full of incident and action. Tell 
us what you have seen with your own eyes. 
We shall be glad to pay for both phocto- 
graphs and manuscripts which prove avail- 
able. 


BLUEBIRD. 
Sialia sialis. (Linn). 
Life-size. 
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How the Blue Birds Came Back 


By ELIZABETH and JOSEPH GRINNELL 


the top of the great rocks in the 

woods; the evergreens shading the 

rocks lost their white load that had 
been bearing down the branches for a 
month; the fences straggled their lean legs 
wide apart, as if it were summer, only the 
tips of their toes resting on the surface 
snow; the north roof of the barn fringed 
itself with icicles that tumbled down by 
noon, sticking up at the base of the barn in 
the drifts head foremost; the top dressing 
of white powder that for weeks had adorned 
the woodpiles sifted down through the sticks 
in a wet scramble for the bottom. 

But yesterday the south wind puckered 
up its lips and blew all over everything in 
sight. “Lhe sun shines across the dooryard 
as it hasn’t shone for so long, making a 
thin coat of mud just at the edge of the 
chips and around the doorsteps. But what 
mamerse bie children run in and out, 
tracking up the clean floors, taking their 
scolding with good cheer. Isn’t spring 
here? and don’t they hear the bluebird’s 
note in the orchard? 

Run and put up some more little boxes 
on the shed and the fence-posts. Clean out 
the last year’s nests in the hollow trees. 
Tell the old cat to “keep mum” and “‘lie 
low,” or she will be put in a bag and 
dropped to the bottom of the very first 
hole in the ice. Cats are all right in the 
dead of winter, when Old Boreas is frantic 
in his annual mad fit. She can sit on the 
rug and purr to her heart’s content; but 
when the bluebirds come, if she bethinks 


Y ae or ot the snow melted from 


herself of the fact, and sharpens her claws 
against the trunk of a cherry-tree, she would 
better look out. From the orchard comes 
a soft, agreeable, oft-repeated note, there is 
a quivering of wings outspread, and “‘he”’ 
is here. “There may be only one or two 
or six singers. They have left the lady 
bluebirds in a safe place until they are 
sure of the weather. If the outlook be bad 
to-morrow, the birds will retire out of sight 
and wait for another warm spell. But 
spring is really here, and the good work of 
the sun goes on. In a day or two the lady 
birds appear modestly, of paler hue than the 
males, quiet, but quick and glad of motion. 

Little by little, and by very winning 
ways, does this gentle blue courtier pay his 
suit ot Wiss Bluebirds A’ chances ‘ac 
quaintance sidles up to the same branch on 
which the two have been sitting. Bluebird 
courtier likes him not; he will have no rival, 
and so he drives the intruder away as far 
as the next tree, returning to his sweet and 
singing a low warble about something we 
do not understand. Probably he is giving 
her to understand that he will look to the 


ie ‘ 
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Bluebird Babies Look Alike 
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family supplies, and in all things that per- 
tain to faithful affection will prove him- 
self worthy of her. She consents, taking his 
word for it, and they set about the business 
of the season. 

Now they must hurry or the wrens will 
come and drive them out of house and 
home. One of the bluebirds remains in the 
Mesting=place, OL very mear it; fon i the 
house be empty of inmates, the wrens make 
quick work of pulling out such straws and 
nesting material as have been gathered. 

It may be that a cold snap will come up 
in a driving hurry after the nesting is well 
under way. In this event the birds will 
disappear, probably to the deep, warm 
woods, or the shelter of hollow trees, until 
the storm be past, when they will come 
again and take up the work where they 
left off. 

This sudden going and coming on ac- 
count of the weather has always been a 
mystery to those who study the bluebirds. 


Some imagine they have a castle somewhere — 


in the thickest of the woods, where they 
hide, making meals on insects that love 
old, damp trees. Caves and rock chambers 
have been explored in search of the winter 
bluebirds, but not a bird was found in either 
place. They keep their own _ secrets, 
whether they fly far off to a warmer spot, 
or whether they hide in cell or castle. 


If the work is not anticipated by human 
friends, and the nesting-places cleaned out 
in advance of the birds, they will tidy up 
the boxes themselves, both birds working at 
it. What do they want of last year’s litter 
with its invisible little mites and things that 
wait for a genial warmth to hatch out? 


House-cleaning is a necessity with the blue- 


birds. When the nest is done it is neat and 
compact, composed of sticks and straws 
with a softer lining. The birds accept what 
is ready to hand, making no long search 
for material. Being neighbor to man and 
our habitations, it uses stable litter. 

‘The three to six pale blue eggs contrast 
but slightly with the mother’s breast. 
little ones grow in a hurry, for well it is 
known that more broods must be attended 
to before summer is over. Sometimes the 
nest 1s placed at the bottom of a box or 
passageway, and the young birds have difh- 
culty in making their way to freedom. The 
old birds in such a case are said to pile 


The 


sticks up to the door, and the little ones 
walk up and out asif on aladder! 

‘The mother soon takes to preparing for 
another brood, and the father assumes all 
the care of the young just out, leading them 
a short distance from the mother, and teach- 
ing them to hunt insects and berries. “The 
little ones are not blue, as any one may see, 
but brown with speckled breasts. “These 
speckled breasts of young birds are fashion- 
able costumes for many other than blue- 
birds. [Chey remind one of infantile bibs, 
to be discarded as soon as the young things 
eat and behave like their elders. 


The bluebirds are good neighbors, never 
quarreling nor troubling other birds. In 
the late fall his note changes to a plaintive 
one, as if he were mourning for the dear, 
delightful days of summer-time and nursery 
joys. lt is now that he, wath hismianee 
family, may be seen on weed stalks in the 
open country, looking for belated insects 
and searching for beetles and spiders among 
the stones. 


In darting for winged insects the blue- 
bird does not take a sudden flight, but sways 
leisurely, as if he would not frighten his 
treasure by quick movements. 


The bluebirds are the morning-glories of 
our country. “hey are companions of the 
violet of spring and the asters in autumn. 
‘They belong to the blue sky and the coun- 
try home and the city suburbs. 


“* Hello! ’’ 
At Her Own Front Door. 
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The Value of Nature Study 


By CLIFTON F. HODGE 


N THE side of educational values 
in building up sound brain tissue 
and mental power, the school 
should yield to Nature, “the Old 

Nurse,” so far as possible, the position she 
has held in the education of the race. Clear- 
ly, this relation is that of active response in 
direct, first-hand contact with Nature. 
Doing something with Nature has ever 
formed a large factor in education, of which 
nothing can take the place. ‘This alone, as 
Froebel says, can prevent education from 
becoming hollow and empty, artificial, and 
a wholly second-hand affair. 


With a distrust in book larnin’” that 
has become proverbial, it is strange that it 
has been allowed to dominate the school 
curriculum so completely. This danger is 
not so widely recognized that it is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon it, and, while some of 
our best plans of elementary science teach- 
ing aim to bring Nature and the child into 
direct contact, much remains to be done by 
way of deciding what to bring to the child 
and what sort of contact, relation, or asso- 
ciation it is best to form. Upon these two 
things depend largely the quality of knowl- 
edge and texture of mind that education 
yields to the child. “Iwo important conclu- 
sions must be borne in mind. ‘[hese are, 
first, that quality of knowledge depends 
upon the ideas with which it is associated 
in the mind; and, second, that the strongest 
associations are related to the spontaneous 
activities of the individual. ‘That is, for 
elementary study we must select those 
things that stand in fundamental asssocia- 
tions with life and about which the children 
can find something worth while to do. In 
connection with it we must lay special 
stress upon the fact that the highest type of 
spontaneous, whole-souled activity cannot 
be developed about trifling or worthless 
things. “Give children large interests and 
give them young.” ‘This motto of Alice 
Freeman Palmer may well be used in de- 
ciding whether a topic should be admitted 
to the nature study course. Will it form 
or help to form an important, life-long in- 


) 


terest—an interest not technical or super- 
ficial, touching life only on the surface, here 
and there and at long intervals, but one that 
lies close to the heart, to the home, and 
£0) all ethat makes! lite wort livaines 
Tne walkie Or sudan Ain mens is 
inestimable, Blt wmaya add) ia ysparkles sto 
ne eye, clascenny wo. de Seo, gine A 
glow to every heart beat, and be the most 
efficient safeguard against idleness and 
waste of time, evil, and temptation of every 
sort. “The love of something worthy and 
ennobling is a passport the world over, for 
“All the world loves a lover.” To find 
such an interest. Io find such an inter- 
est in some worthy nature-love is to dis- 
cover the foundation of youth. 


Nature is the great mother of such in- 
terests, and in proportion as education be- 
comes thus alive and active, nature study 
must form a prominent factor in the cur- 
riculum. What is there for the whole child 
—hands, feet, eyes, ears and brain, mind 
and soul—to work with actively, except 
phenomena of nature, responses to which 
have constituted the chief education of liv- 
ing forms through all time? Language has 
grown up out of and around the things of 
Nature to such an extent that even our 
common school reading and writing is little 
more than a hollow mockery without the 
fundamental nature study to give it life and 
content; and much of our best literature 
must fail to be appreciated if its allusions 
to nature are not properly sensed. 


But, after all, childhood—active, fresh, 
spontaneous childhood—and its need of the 
normal environment for growth and vigor, 
supplies the imperative demand for a nat- 
ural and active nature study. Truly, 
“trailing clouds of glory do we come’’; and 
when we discover the right way, there shall 
be no “shades of the prison-house’’ to “‘close 
upon the growing boy.” In rare cases now 
we find the charm of childlikeness, the open 
interest and rapid growth, extending on 
through boyhood and to the end of old age. 
When we learn to educate normally, this 
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What is ‘‘ Book Larnin?P’’ 


may become the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. . 

The term nature study is being much 
abused at present, but I hope I may be 
rightly understood when I say that the key 
to the solution of this problem is original 
research. “The mind seeks for truth as the 
body for food. Search is a primordial ele- 
ment in all life, in all education. Cut this 
out and you have parasitism and degenera- 
tion of the higher functions. Everything 


that lives, from the amoeba seking for food | 


to the artist or the scientist in search ot 
beauty and truth, spends the best effort of 
life in just this thing—search. Witness the 
way the infant learns during the first years 
of life, the incessant activity and infinite 
delight and wonderful rapidity with which 
it reaches out into the unknown of Nature 
around it. Let us study how we may con- 
tinue this splendid process of growth 
through all the years of school life. ‘To 
do this we shall need nature at every turn, 
and the result will be a living, active, creat- 
ing mind instead of a helpless parasite.— 


“Nature Study and Life.” 


Grasshopper Roast 


MONG the choice delicacies with 
A which the California Digger In- 
dians regale themselves during the 
summer season is the grasshopper roast. 
Having been an eye-witness to the prepara- 
tion and discussion of one of their feasts 
of grasshoppers, we can describe it truth- 
fully. There are districts of California, as 
well as portions of the plains between the 
Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains, 
that literally swarm with grasshoppers, and 
in such astonishing numbers that a man 
cannot put his foot to the ground, while 
walking there, without crushing great num- 
bers. 

To the Indian they are a great delicacy, 
and are caught and cooked in the following 
manner: A piece of ground 1s soul 
where they most abound, in the center of 
which an excavation is made, large and deep 
enough to prevent the insect from hopping 
out when once in. The entire party of 
Diggers, old and young, male and female, 
then surround as much of the adjoining 
grounds as they can, and each, with a 
green bough in hand, whipping and thrash- 
ing on every side, gradually approach the 
center, driving the insects before them in 
countless multitudes, till at last all, or 
nearly all, are secured in the pit. 

In the meantime smaller excavations are 
made, answering the purpose of ovens, in 
which fires are kindled and kept up till 
the surrounding earth, for a short distance, 
becomes sufficiently heated, together with 
a flat stone, large enough to cover the oven. 
The grasshoppers are now taken in coarse 
bags and, after being thoroughly soaked in 
salt water for a few moments, are emptied 
into the oven and closed in. ‘Ten or fifteen 
minutes suffice te roast them, when they 
are taken out and eaten without further 
preparation, and with much apparent relish, 
or, aS is sometimes the case, reduced to 
powder and made into soup. And having 
from curiosity tasted, not of the soup, but 
of the roast, really, if one could divest 
himself of the idea of eating an insect as 
we do an oyster or shrimp, without other 
preparation than simple roasting, they 
would not be considered very bad eating, 
even by more refined epicures than the 
Digger Indians. 


FROM COL. F. M. WOODRUFF 
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CEDAR WAXWING. 
& Life-size. 
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The Bird in the Tailor-MadeGown 


A STUDY IN POLITENESS 


ing a tailor-made gown, it would be 

this trim, dainty waxwing. ‘The 

modest, unruflled beauty of the 
plumage makes it a general favorite. Can 
you imagine a softer or prettier combina- 
tion of browns? How tastefully its sober 
tones are picked out here and there by 
brilliant bits of color! ‘The scarlet tips 
of the wing feathers, the yellow edging of 
the tail, the touch of white under the eye 
and the black bar through it. Could old 
Polonius, in Hamlet, have hit off better 
the dress of the waxwing than he did the 
attire to be preferred by his son Laertes? 


if F we were to accuse any bird of wear- 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy; 
Yet, not expressed in fancy; rich, not 

gaudy.” 3 

‘The conspicuous crest of the waxwing, 
slightly raised in the picture, together 
with the black and white about the eye, 
give him an animated, wide awake appear- 
ance, yet he is not noisy nor active nor 
quarrelsome. On the contrary, he is a 
genteel bird, as quiet, moderate and well- 
behayed as he is well dressed. Occasion- 
ally they seem to overdo the “‘after you, 
my dear Alfonso” act as is shown by the 
following observation narrated by Mabel 
Osgood Wright in Birdcraft. 

Paste Viiay a flock of fifty or more 
lodged for a whole morning in a half-dead 
ash tree near the house, so that seated at eas? 
I could focus my glass carefully, and watch 
them at leisure. “They were as solemn as 
so many demure Quakers sitting stiffly in 
rows; once in a while they shifted about, 
and seemed to do a great deal of apolo- 
gizing for fancied jostlings. “heir move- 
ments interested me greatly, until finally, 
to my surprise, I saw an illustration of 
the old story of their extreme politeness 
in passing food to one another, which I 
had always regarded as a pretty bit of 
fiction. A stout, green worm (for they 
eat animal as well as vegetable food) was 
passed up and down a row of eight birds; 
once, twice it went the rounds, until half 
way on its third trip it became a wreck 


and dropped to the ground, so that no one 
enjoyed it.” 

‘The waxwings live in flocks except during 
the breeding season. “They live chiefly on 
wild fruits. In winter they are most 
commonly seen in the mountain-ash trees 
feeding on the berries. “They are fond of 
the buds of the elm ard often the walk 
under a feeding flock is sprinkled with the 
bud-scales that they have rejected. The 
young are fed on insects, during the breed- 
ing season; therefore, the waxwings are 
valuable assistants on the farm as bug-ex- 
terminators. [hey are expert fly-catchers. 
Taking up a position on some command- 
ing limb or tree-stub, they dart off into 
the air after a passing insect, returning to 
the same perch time after time, after the 
fashion of the pewee and phoebe. 

The waxwings know as well as the 
farmer when the early cherries are fit to 
eat and they help themselves so freely that 
they have earned the unfortunate name of 
cherry-bird and with it the farmers’ ill- 
will. The name is unfortunate because 
people who know him by that name only 
would naturally think him to be a bad 
bird, whereas his habit of eating injurious 
insects makes him one of the desirable 
birds. 

As the waxwings do not seriously harm 
the late cherries, but prefer the wild ones 
and soother wild inuits them im ‘season, 16 
would seem that they take the early ones 
not so much from choice as from necessity. 
Perhaps they feel about the wild cherry as 
Mr. Henry van Dyke feels about ‘That 


concentrated essence of all the pungent 
sweetness of the wildwcod’—the wild 
strawberry; ‘Doubtless God could have 


made a better berry, but doubtless God 
never did.” 

Sitting in a tree-top one after another 
whistles his faint little “Nay, nay,’ that 
may be heard hardly more than two hun- 
dred feet. Suddenly the flock takes wing 
and they send forth, almost in chorus, a 
rapid succession of, “Yea, yea, yeas.” —W1s- 
consin School Bulletin. 
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Bird Portraits 


A Study in Character as Shown by Heads and Necks of Birds 
By C. WILLIAM BEEBE 


HE head of a bird is indeed a won- 
derful object, when we consider its 
comparatively small size and realize 
that it contains the brain, as well 

as being the seat of the five senses. 


It also 


Portrait of a King Vulture 


Showing the bare head, the open nostril and the 
powerful beak and jaw. He has no head plum- 
age to be soiled in his scavenger work, the 
brightly colored wattles taking its place. 


supports that important organ, the beak, 
which takes the place of hands and tools in 
the life of its owner. 

Of expression, with the exception of 
that caused by raising its feathers, the bird 
has little. Fear, however, which must 
needs be expressed all too often in the life 
of a bird, is made apparent by the dilating 
eyes and the open, panting beak. “The only 
exception which comes to mind is the 
crowned crane, the suffusing of whose bare, 
white cheeks indicates the changing emo- 
tions. 

‘The eyes of most birds are placed at the 
sides of the head, in such a position that 
the bird cannot bring both to bear simul- 
taneously upon the same object, but is com- 


pelled to turn its head and look sideways. 
As birds spend so much of their time in the 
air, or in trees, where danger may threaten 
from all sides, above or below, this arrange- 
iment is most useful to them, giving them 
command of almost their whole surround- 
ings, whereas, without turning the head, we 
can only see ahead of us. In much the 
same relative position, the two ears are 
placed, and the absence of a directive outer 
ear renders the bird susceptible to sounds 
coming from every direction. 

Owls, for very obvious reasons, are in- 
téresting exceptions to the above statements. 


ean 


sur 


Portrait of a Well Bred Rooster 


Showing an extreme development of the 
comb and wattles. 


Living most of their active life at night, 
playing always the role of pursuers, these 
birds have few enemies to fear. “Their sub- 
sistence depends upon the keenness of their 
senses when focussed in one direction— 
downward. When its strong, soft-feathered 
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pinions carry a mousing owl over field and 
stubble, the head, like the nose of a hound, 
ieeneideslow, and, that not /a:-rustle 
nor a motion of the little field-mice 
may be lost, the ear-openings are turned 
downward and the eyes look full upon the 
ground. Look a barn owl in the face and 
you will see the entire circumference of 
both eyes, but a dove—-one of the pursued 
in life's race—shows in the front view only 
the profile of the eyeballs. “Ihe same story 
is told in the eyes of the fox and the rabbit 
—examples of nature’s parallels, which are 
never repetitions. 

Another adaption found in the eyes of 
almost all nocturnal birds is the great size 
of the orbit, fully one half of the skull being 
hollowed out to receive the eyeballs. No 
degeneration of the eyes, as a result of noc- 


owner to all but look through the back ot 
its head. 

Although eyelashes, as we understand 
them, are merely stiffened hairs which have 
been inherited from hairy-coated ancestors, 
yet among birds we sometimes find lashes 
similar in appearance and function, but 
structurally derived from feathers. The 
ostrich has well-developed eyelashes, which 
must be of value in helping to exclude the 
dust of the desert; but why such birds as 
hornbills and the Seriema should possess 
them we cannot say. 

Most, if not all, plumes and crests on 
birds are probably ornamental, and, since 
many are more highly developed in the 
male sex and at breeding-time, we must 
conclude that they are of value in attracting 
and holding the attention of the females 


Portrait of a Demoiselle Crane 
A Dandy in Every Line. 


turnal habits, is recorded among birds, such 
as exists in moles and bats. 

‘The eyes of the woodcock show an in- 
teresting adaptation to its habits. “The bird 
feeds at night in marshes, probing the mud 
for worms, and, being in frequent danger 
of attack from owls or other foes, it has 
need of constant vigilance. So we find that 
its eyes, which are large and lustrous, are 
placed far back on its head, and also up 
near the top of the skull. Useless in guid- 
ing the bird in its search for food, they have 
become altered in size and position, and so 
best fulfill their function of aiding their 


during the period of courtship. 

What a list of these crests we may com- 
pile in a walk through a zoological park! 
The photcgraphs show the grace and deli- 
cacy of these feathers, to which words can 
add nothing. Concealed crests bring to 
mind the Kingbird and the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, both of which derive their names 
from their crowns of ruby. It is said that 
the former bird is aided in its search for 
food by the bright spot of color which, 
flower-like when exposed, attracts insects. 
This, however, should be confirmed before 
petite vaccepted tasean tact, althowohmimed 
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Portrait of Hooded Merganser Duck 


A Halo of Delicate Feathers for Ornamentation 
Only. 


tropical flycatcher, which has a_ beautiful 
red and purple transverse crest, the evidence 
of this novel use seems fairly well corrobor- 
ated. 

As the antithesis to this condition, we 
find many birds which have the head partly 
or entirely bare of feathers, such as the vul- 
fnes and ssome of the waders) | Inthe 
former group this lack of feathers is doubt- 
less of value in enabling the birds to avoid 
soiling their plumage, when engaged in their 
scavenger work. The great Condor of 
South America has, just below this naked 
area, a necklace of the whitest of fluffy 
down, and in addition the male has a large 
wattle of skin upon the front of the head. 
Wherever the skin of the head and neck is 
partly bare, ornamentation often takes the 
form of many-shaped and often highly col- 
ored whistles, such as we see highly devel- 
oped in a King Vulture. 

The length of the neck of birds is often 
correlated with that of the legs—a long- 
legged bird of necessity requiring a long 


neck to permit its bill to reach the ground. 
Geese and swans are an exception, and in 
their case we find that the long, mobile 
neck is of great use in making up for the 
awkwardness of their waddle when on land, 
and in allowing them to reach beneath - 
them while floating in shallow water, thus 
feeding along the bottom. 

Herons are uniformly so light of body 
that they would have difficulty in steadying 
themselves in the air, were it not that, when 
in flight, their necks become compressed to 
an incredible thinness, thus acting as does 
the cut-water of a ship’s prow. ‘The per- 
petual crook in the necks of these birds is 
significant of their method of fishing—a pa- 
tient watch until the prey comes within 
striking distance. In the snake-bird this 
crook, or Z-shape, has, by the adaptation of 
three of the neck bones, become a veritable 
trigger, by the springing of which the bird 
literally spears the fish. 

A realization of the more immediately 
practical uses of such structures as the casso- 
wary’s horny helmet, the feather shield of 
the Ruff, perhaps the crest of the King- 
bird, and many others as yet unknown, will 
impel amateur observers to further efforts 
in the investigation of the life-habits of 
binds—— Live Bird. 
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Portrait of an Adjutant 
A snake eating crane, a native of India. 
Notice the enormous pouch at his throat. 
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CATBIRD. 
(Galeoscoptes carollnensis). 
3 Life-size. 
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The Cat Bird 


By JOSEPH and ELIZABETH GRINNELL 


E is not always the cat-bird, O no! 

H He is one of our sweetest singers 

before day has fairly opened her 

eyes. Before it is light enough 

to be sure if what one sees be a bird or 
a shadow, the cat-bird is in the bushes. 

Singing as he flits, this early riser and 
early eater passes from bush to bush on 
the fringed edge of morning, conscious of 
happiness and hunger. With a quaint 
talent for mimicry he tries to produce the 
notes of other birds, with partial success; 
giving only short snatches, however, as if 
afraid to trust himself. 

Inthe hush of evening, wher the 
cricket's chirp has a drowsy tone, the cat- 
bird makes his melody, each individual 
with cadences of his own. Now like a 
thrush and now like a nightingale, he sings, 
though he is not to be compared with the 
mocking-bird in powers of mimicry. Yet 
his own personal notes are as sweet as the 
mocker’s. 3 

But, like most persons, he has ‘“‘another 
side,” on which account he came by his 
name. And his mate is Mrs. Cat-bird as 
well, for she, too, imitates the feline foe 
of all birds, more especially at nesting-time. 

There is a legend to fit the case, as usual. 
The bird was once a great gray cat, and 
got its living by devouring the young of 
such birds as nest in low bushes. 

All the birds met in convention to pray 
the gods they might be rid of this particular 
At: 

As no created thing may be absolutely de- 
prived of life, but only transformed into 
some other being, this cat was changed into 
a bird, henceforth doomed to mew and 
scream like a kitten in trouble. 

Its note long since ceased to have much 
effect upon the birds, who seldom mistake 
its cry for that of their real enemy in fur 
and claws. 


Not so its human friends, for it takes a 
fine ear indeed to distinguish the bird from 
a cat when neither is in sight. 


Now this bird, doomed, as the supersti- 
tion runs, to prowl and lurk about in dark 
places near the ground, seldom flies high, 
nor does it often nest in trees. This does 
not prevent the singer from exercising his 
musical talents, however, more than it does 
the meadow-lark or the song-sparrow. 


It is in midsummer that the cat-bird is 
best known as the bird that ‘““mews.”’ Then 
both birds, if one approaches the nest, fly 
at the intruder, wings drooping, tail spread, 
beak open, whole attitude one of scolding 
anger. 


In this mood the bird fears nothing, even 
making up to a stranger, and pecking at 
him. If it would pass with the waning 
summer and the maturing of the young 
birds, this bad temper of the cat-bird would 
be more tolerable; but once acquired, the 
habit clings to it, and it may be that not 
till next winter will it get over the fit. 


‘The favorite site of the cat-bird for nest- 
ing, as we have observed it, is the middle 
of a patch of blackberry bushes, so dense 
and untrimmed it would be impossible for 
any one save a bird to reach it. Even the 
parent bird must creep on “all twos” or 
dodge along beneath the briers. We have 
known it to build in a thick vine over the 
door. 


The cat-bird and brown thrasher were 
always together in our Tennessee garden; 
each fearless, nesting near the door, eating 
the same food, but differing in personal 


habits. Ihe cat-bird’s nest was in the 
blackberries, the thrasher’s in the honey- 
suckle. We often borrowed the young 


thrashers for exhibition to our friends in 
the parlor. After the first time or two the 
parents did not care, but watched quietly 
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from the vine for the return of their dar- 
lings. 

The cat-bird neighbor, always prying 
about, took note of our custom and played 
“spy” in the honeysuckle. At the first 
opening of the door out peeped a black 
beak, from which proceeded the familiar 
cat-cry we had learned to not heed. Paying 
no attention to this self-appointed guardian 
of the little thrashers, we took them into 
the parlor, where they would remain for 
half an hour. 


Catbird Twins 
‘“We Live in Hope.’ 


All this time the cat-bird kept up its 
mewing and screaming at the door, outside, 
nor did it cease until the birds were placed 
back in the nest. 


The custom of the cat-birds everywhere 
to play the detective, and sound the note of 
warning in behalf of all other birds, is 
well known. Is there danger anywhere, 
they rush to the rescue with imploring cry, 
setting up a great agony of sound and pos- 
ture, very ludicrous if not pathetic. 


And the poor cat-bird is always at 
swords’ points with the farmer. Scarecrows 
a plenty deck the orchards and ornament 
the gardens. More do these historical and 
sometimes artistic beings serve to ease the 
farmer’s conscience than to intimidate the 
birds; for it is well known that cat-birds 
thrive best under the grotesque shadows of 
the scarecrow. And the more horrible of 
face and figure are these individuals cre- 
ated the more are they sought after by the 
very birds they are intended to scare out of 
their wits. 


It will probably take another generation 
of fruit-men to wake up to the fact that 
these and other birds habitually mistake the 
scarecrow for a guide-board to “ways and 
means,’ or a sign for “home cooking.” 

Would the farmer stop when he has fin- 
ished the very worst scarecrow he can con- 
jure up out of last year’s trousers and coat 
and hat and straw from the bedding mow, 
the birds would have fair play. But the 
shot-gun, alas! picks off the poor little mew 
birds almost as fast as he himself picked off 
the berries an hour before, and so the 
farmer is accused of having ‘‘no heart.” 

But the farmer’s boy of the bare feet and 
brown legs loves the funny bird. He will 
sit for an hour near its brier-bound nest, 
chuckling at its screams and gestures, and 
wondering “why it isn’t a cat for good and 
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The Coming of Spring 


NCE more Spring’s dear, remem- 
bered thrill 
The Winter’s heart went 
through. 
Out came the willow silverly 


And white the shadbush blew. 


A little meadow that I know 
Ran suddenly to gold, 

Till every lifted buttercup 
Had more than it could hold. 


‘The yellow finches perched and sang 


Their few notes sweet and loud, 
Or drifted up against the blue— 
A bright, melodious cloud. 


But oh, but oh, the meadow-lark! 
And oh! the song he sang! 

All rapture, passion, tenderness 
Ached through me while it rang. 


And as I listening bowed my head 
To hide the springing tear, 

Lo, all about me violets! 
And Spring herself was here. 


—Ella Higginson. 
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Here Be My Loves 


By JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


ERE be my loves among the feathered things 
The angels lend their tunes to, and their wings. 


The lowly sparrows, cradled on the ground, 
To hear earth’s heart, and sing that happy sound; 


The thrushes, they of melody so pure 
Whether ’tis earth’s or heaven’s I am not sure; 


The robins, who with their brave April note, 


Start that abashing spasm midway my throat; 


The bluebirds, talking in the apple-tree, 
Luring my heart off somewhere over sea. 
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Jugging Yellow Jackets 


By A. R. M. SPAID 


destroy a troublesome colony of hor- 
nets or yellow jackets, but it is a better 
thing to watch these interesting creatures 
and discover their life history. When I 
was a boy among boys and we discovered 
a hornets’ nest, we made our attack more 
cautiously than in the case of the wood 
wasp, for the Vespa hornet’s sight is much 
keener than that of most Polistes, and her 
flight is swifter. “Then, too, the hornet has 
a very irritable temper. Once disturbed 
she dabs at the first object that moves, and 
her aim is pretty accurate. lo attempt to 
secure her inhabited nest seems to be a 
foolhardy undertaking, and few boys are 
brave enough to do it. Yet it can be done 
with very little risk. Watch for the mo- 
ment when the outside of the nest is clear 
of hornets, then close the hole quickly with 
a wad of leaves large enough to stop the 
opening securely, cut off the limb to which 
the nest is attached, and run away before 
any of the absent hornets return. On the 
hole being unstopped the imprisoned hor- 
nets come out and fly back immediately to 
the old position of their home. 
In taking a nest built on a cedar last July 
a pocket-knife with a black handle had 
been stuck into a large tree which stood 
about ten feet away. After the nest had 
been carried off and the hornets liberated 
they returned and, attacking the knife, 
stung it from nine o'clock in the morning 
until sundown. 


Vespa, like her cousin, Polistes, begins 
her paper house in the spring, her home at 
first being no larger than a big pipe; but it 
gradually increases until a nest sometimes 
becomes two feet long. “The hornets feed 
their young principally on insects, the com- 
mon housefly being a favorite morsel of 
diet. It is while searching for these that 
the hornet makes a nuisance of herself 
and gets into trouble. She visits the farm- 
house for flies, and her irascible temper 
leads her to sting somebody. If the nest 
cannot be located and destroyed, many of 
the colony may be caught in the following 


[’ is a good thing to know how to 


manner: ‘lake a timothy straw and impale 
the dead fly on the end of it. By holding 
this bait before the buzzing hornet she is 
easily induced to seize it, and while still 
clinging to her prey she may be thrust into 
a basin of hot water. In this way the 
members of a troublesome community may 
be greatly reduced. 


A Nest of Hornets that Has Been ‘‘Jugged”’ 


Vespa, the yellow-jacket, generally builds 
in the ground where a decayed log or stump 
has left the conditions suitable for an ex- 
cavation. One species is partial to homes 
above ground, the branch of a young pine 
being a favorite location. Such nests, how- 
ever, are liable to be med by themantce 
at least, I have found many deserted nests 
in which the larvae were being eaten by - 
the ants. Hornets sometimes prey upon a 
colony of yellow-jackets with telling effect, 
catching and carrying many of them off to 
feed their own young. Before the season 
is over a yellow-jackets’ nest, started by 
a) single female, mayn contaimy ssevenall 
thousand  black-and-yellow-banded wasps. 
Their nests are often destroyed by skunks 
and foxes, who dig out the colonies at night 
and eat both old and young. It is a serious 
matter for a plowman, sometimes a mere 
boy, to turn up a nest of mad yellow- 
jackets, which, by attacking the team, may 
cause a runaway. ‘They cling to the horses 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Song Sparrow 


By ELIZABETH H. WILKINS 


HILE men are speculating on 

the truth of the statement, that 

“wealth lessens, rather than 

increases, human _ happiness,”’ 

the ecstatic notes of the song sparrow are 

offering ample proof that, in the bird-world 

at least, happiness is not dependent upon 

fine feathers or luxurious quarters. Dur- 

ing the cheerless winter days, although 

his dusky little form is indistinct among the 

dead leaves of the frozen thicket, this brave 

bird sends a thrill of joy through every 

heart, as his song, clear and rapturous, rises 

above the hoarse moan of the wintry wind, 
and mingles with the swirling snowflakes. 

It is not unusual to find a song sparrow 
now and then in mid-winter, as far north 
as Massachusetts. But this season no 
deep snows have cut off his food supply, 
consequently he and his fellows have so- 
journed with contentment, the entire win- 
ter, in the New England and Middle 
States. His stout bill has enabled him to 
find many a tasty morsel beneath the hard, 
dry skin of poke berry or thorn apple; and 
the seeds of golden-rod, asters, and Joe- 
Pye weed have afforded him sumptuous 
fare. 

Unless one has been attracted by his 
song or the “metallic chip,’ with which 
he is likely to assail his observers, he might 
easily be taken for any one of his numerous 
relatives. However, plain as is his dress, 
it has several characteristics peculiar to him. 
His brown coat is streaked with unobtru- 
sive grays and black; and through the dark 
patch on his head runs a light line, giving 
him the appearance of having his hair part- 
ed in the middle. “The brown dabs on his 
grayish-white breast are as distinct as if put 
on with a paint brush, except in the center 
where they run together forming a dark 
blotch. ‘This is well described by the little 
boy, who, after coming to grief at an after- 
noon tea party, espied a song sparrow and 
exclaimed, “See, mother, he too has spilled 
his cup of chocolate on his clean, white 
blouse.” 


In his simplicity of dress lies the safety 
of this darling of the lowlands. He is dis- 
tinctly a ground bird. ‘The nest is always 
built on or near the ground, and he never 
indulges in lofty flight. His favorite 
haunts are among the alders by damp 
meadows and water courses. He is the ar- 
dent lover of Rhodora, the jovial comrade 
of Arethusa and Iris. It is no wonder 
then, since his coat so well harmonizes with 
the grasses and sedges in which he lives, 
that he is no easy prey for his enemies. 

I have often watched a brooding mother, 
at a distance of not more than six or eight 
feet, but, with the exception of her little 
beadlike eye, could not distinguish her out- 
line from the rootlets, grasses, and strips 
of bark of which her humble nest was 
made. 

The eggs, too, are well adapted to their 
surroundings. The bluish-white ground 
is so covered with brown specks and patches, 
that the eggs attract no more attention than 
so many pebbles. 

But it is his never-failing exuberance of 
good spirits that has made the song sparrow 
the favorite of the bird-lover. It is said 
that he sings throughout every month of 
the year, regardless of sunshine or shadow. 
His song may have its variations, but the 
quality and general theme are ever the 
came. It consists of but two measures. 
The first is a sweet, strong note repeated 
two or three times with the regularity of a 
metronome; in the second measure, the 
voice takes a note a third below, repeating 
it five or six times with the same regular- 
ity, but with twice the rapidity. These 
last six or seven notes are often varied, but 
they are always uttered so quickly, that 
the song seems to terminate in a gurgle of 
merriment. It is a simple refrain, but it 
is the expression of a heart whose joyous- 
ness is infectious. [he very air seems 
charged with his own cheerfulness, as, 
perched on a fence post or convenient 
shrub, he rises on his toes and elevates his 
topknot as if stretching upward to grasp 
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those first strong notes with greater fervor, 
then inflating his throat, he fairly quivers 
from head to foot with the enthusiasm of 
his song. 

In his poem to the song sparrow, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke says: 


He does not wear a Joseph’s coat 

Of many colors, smart and gay; 

His suit is Quaker brown and gray, 

With darker patches at his throat, 

And yet of all the well-dressed throng 

Not one can sing so brave a song. 

It makes the pride of looks appear 

A vain and foolish thing, to hear 

His “Sweet—sweet—sweet—very merry 
’ cheer.” 


A lofty place he does not love, 

But sits by choice, and well at ease, 

In hedges and the little trees 

That stretch their slender arms above 

‘The meadow brook; and there he sings 

Tull all the field with pleasure rings; 

And so he tells in every ear, 

That lowly homes to heaven are near 

In “Sweet — sweet — sweet — very merry 
cheer.” 


SAS, 
The Throstle 


is is coming, summer is com-' 


ing. 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love 
again, 
Yes, my wild little Poet.. 


Sing the new year in under the blue. 
Last year you sang it as gladly. 

“New, new, new, new!” Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 


“Love again, song again, nest again, young 
again,” 
Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“Here again, here, here, here, happy year!’ 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


Maiden Hair Ferns 
as House Plants 


By JANE FERGUSON 


Y first attempt at growing wild 

M maidenhair ferns indoors was 
made with large, healthy plants 

that grew on the cliffside. I dug the ferns, 
not too carefully, and after selecting some 
for house use, put the others in a moist, 
sheltered spot in my garden. ‘The plants 
both in and out of doors lived a few weeks 
and then died. The next spring the ferns 
in the bed came up, but those in the dishes 
remained lifeless. “The soil being the same 
in both cases, I concluded that the house 
plants received too much sunshine. At the 
next attempt I selected large plants, “as 
before, and this time I secured the woods’ 
earth, but I carefully excluded the sun- 
light, and, of course, air, and the ferns 
died, as before, while the garden ferns 
flourished. 

‘This past spring I determined to succeed, 
and set myself to studying the conditions 
that surrounded the fern in its native ele- 
ment. I noticed that there was plenty of 
light on the cliff—but it was diffused, not 
direct. It struck me as remarkable that 
there was no wind-swept place on the cliff- 
side. ‘Ihis last fact seemed to furnish the 
key to my problem, especially when I ob- 
served that my own successful fern bed was 
never wind-blown. 

With so much enlightenment I set about 
my experiment once again, says the writer 
in a recent issue of “Country Life.” This 
time I carried the fern dishes to the cliff, 
partially filled them with the loose, rocky 
soil (another essential), and then selected 
the tiniest shoots I could find. 

I kept the ferns in the library, and at 
the slightest indication of a wind storm or 
sweeping breeze I moved my dishes to a 
protected part of the room. ‘The tiny 
plants began to grow rapidly, and my re- 
sults are fully compensating me for my 
years of study and effort to attain them. 
When I give my ferns the benefit of a 
gentle rain or the outside air, I carefully 
shield and protect them from a wandering 
breeze. 


iy 
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The Kingfisher’s Kindergarten 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
(Author of ‘‘ The Wood-Folk Series,’’ ‘‘A Little Brother to the Bear,’’ etc.) 


OSKOMENOS, the Kingfisher, 
kK still burrows in the earth like his 

reptile ancestors; therefore the other 
binds) call him outcast Vand avwallies awe 
nothing to do with him. But he cares 
little for that, being a clattering, rattle- 
headed, self-satisfied fellow, who seems to 
do nothing all day long but fish and eat. 
As you follow him, however, you note with 
amazement that he does some things mar- 
velously well—better indeed than any other 
ot the wooed-folk. Wo locate a. fish ac 
curately in still water is dificult enough 
when one thinks of light-refraction, but 
when the fish is moving and the sun glares 
down into the pool and the wind wrinkles 
its face into a thousand flashing, changing 
furrows and ridges—then the bird that can 
point a bill straight to his fish and hit him 
fair just behind the gills must have more 
in his head than the usual chattering gossip 
that one hears from him on the trout 
streams. 

This was the lesson that impressed 
itself upon me when I first began to study 
Koskomenos and the object of this little 
sketch, which records those first strong 1m- 
pressions, is not to give Our kingfisher’s 
color or markings or breeding habits—you 
can get all that from the bird books—but 
to suggest a possible answer to the question 
of how he learns so much, and how he 
teaches his wisdom to the little kingfishers. 

Just below my camp, one summer, was 
a trout pool. Below the trout pool was a 
shaded minnow basin—a kind of storehouse 
for the pool above, where the trout forged 
in the early and late twilight, and where, 
if you hooked a red-fin delicately on a fine 
leader and dropped it in from the crotch 
of an overhanging tree, you might some- 
times catch a big one. 

Early one morning, while I was sitting 
in the tree, a kingfisher swept up the river 
and disappeared under the opposite bank. 
He had a nest in there, so cunningly hidden 
under an overhanging root that till then I 


had not discovered it, though I had fished 


the pool and seen the kingfishers clattering 
about many times. “They were unusually 
noisy when I was near, and flew up stream 
over the trout pool with a long, rattling 
call again and again—a ruse, no doubt, to 
make me think that their nest was some- 
where far above. 

I watched the nest closely after that, in 
the intervals when I was not fishing, and 
learned many things to fill one with won- 
der and respect with this unknown, clatter- 
ing outcast of the wilderness rivers. He 
has a devotion for his mate, and feeds her 
most gallantly while she is brooding. He 
has courage, plenty of it, and one day drove 
off a mink and almost killed the savage 
creature. He has well-defined fishing regu- 
lations and enforces them rigorously, never 
going beyond his limits and permitting no 
poaching on his minnow pools. He also 
has fishing lore enough in his frowsy head 
—if one could get it out—to make Izaak 
Walton’s discourse like a child’s babble. 
Whether the wind be south or northeast, 
whether the day be dull or bright, he knows 
exactly where the little fish will be found, 
and how to catch them. 

When the young birds came the most 
interesting bit of Koskomenos’ life was 
manifest. One morning as | sat watch- 
ing, hidden away in the bushes, the mother 
kingfisher put her head out of her hole 
and looked about very anxiously. A big 
water-snake lay stretched along a stranded 
log on the shore. She pounced upon him 
instantly, and drove him out of sight. Just 
above, at the foot of the trout pool, a brood 
ef sheldrake were croaking and splashing 
about in the shallows. “They were harm- 
less, yet the kingfisher rushed upon them, 
clattering and scolding like a fishwife, and 
harried them all away into a quiet bogan. 

On the way back she passed over a frog, 
a big, sober, sleepy fellow waiting on a 
lily-pad for his sunbath. Chigwoolz might 
catch young trout, and even little birds as 
they came to drink, but he would surely 
never molest a brood of kingfishers; yet the 
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Two Broods Ready for Their First Kindergarten Lesson 


mother, like an irate housekeeper flourish- 
ing her broom at every corner of an un- 
swept room, sounded her rattle loudly and 
dropped on the sleepy frog’s head, sending 
him sputtering and scrambling away into 
the mud, as if Hawahak the hawk were 
after him. Then with another look all 
around to see that the stream was clear, 
and with a warning rattle to any wood- 
folk that she might have overlooked, she 
darted into her nest, wiggling her tail like 
a satisfied duck as she disappeared. 

After a moment a wild-eyed young king- 
fisher put his head out of the hole for his 
first look at the big world. A push from 
behind cut short his contemplation, and 
without any fuss he sailed down to a dead 
branch on the other side of the stream. 
Another and another followed in the same 
way, as if each one had been told just what 
to do and where to go, till the whole family 
were sitting a-row, with the rippling stream 
below them and the deep blue heavens 
and the rustling world of woods above. 

‘That was their first lesson, and their re- 
ward was near. The male bird had been 
fishing since daylight; now he began to 
bring minnows from an eddy, where he had 
stored them, and to feed the hungry family 
and assure them, in his own way, that this 
big world, so different from the hole in 
the bank, was a good place to live in, and 
furnished no end of good things to eat. 


The next lesson was more interesting, the 
lesson of catching fish. “The school was 
a quiet, shallow pool with a muddy bottom 
against which the fish showed clearly, and 
with a convenient stub leaning over it from 
which to swoop. The old birds had caught 
a score of minnows, killed them, and 
dropped them here and there under the 
stub. “Then they brought the young birds, 
showed them their game, and told them by 
repeated examples to dive and get it. The 
little fellows were hungry and took to the 
sport keenly; but one was timid, and only 
after the mother had twice dived and 
brought up a fish—which she showed to the 
timid one and then dropped back in a most 
tantalizing way-—did he muster up resolu- 
tion to take the plunge. 

When I saw the family again, weeks aft- 
erward, their lessons were well learned; 
they needed no wounded or captive fish to 
satisfy their hunger. They were full of 
the jov of living, and showed me one day, 
a curious game—the only play that I have 
ever seen among the kingfishers. 

There were three of them, when I first 
found them, perched on projecting stubs 
over the dancing riffles, which swarmed 
with chub and “minnies” and samlets and 
lively young red-fins. Suddenly, as if at 
the command go, they all dropped bill first 
into the river. In a moment they were out 
again and rushed back to their respective 
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stubs, where they threw their heads back 
and wriggled their minnows down their 
throats with a haste to choke them ll. 
That done, they began to dance about on 
their stubs, clattering and chuckling im- 
moderately. 

It was all blind to me at first, till the 
game was repeated two or three times, 
always starting at the same instant with a 
plunge into the rifles and a rush back to 
goal. “Then their object was as clear as 


the stream below them. With plenty to 
eat and never a worry in the world, they 
were playing a game to see which could 
first get back to his perch and swallow his 


A Solitary Fellow, With Few Pleasures and Fewer Companions to Share Them With 


fish. Sometimes one or two of them failed 
to get a fish and glided back dejectedly; 
sometimes all three were so close together 
that it took a deal of jabber to straighten 
the matter out and they always ended in 
the same way, by beginning all over again. 
I once saw two broods that had gathered 
together for one of the rare moments when 
the kingfisher is a sociable creature. “They 
were jabbering like a flock of blackbirds 
between their plunges, forgetting for the 
moment that they were lonely outcasts in 
the rare fun of playing their unmamed 
game.—Country Life in America. 
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Raising Squabs 


By H. B. BLACKMAN 


NEW industry in the Middle 

West is the raising of squabs for 

market, A few years ago there 

was but one large squab-raising “‘plant’’ in 

Iowa. [The owner guarded the methods 

carefully and kept all mention of his in- 

dustry out of the newspapers and maga- 

zines, apparently hoping to keep others out 

of the business. Notwithstanding, other 

large plants have sprung up all over the 

state of lowa. Nobody can monopolize a 

business with so few drawbacks as squab 
raising. 


Only a few general rules must be ob- 
served. The breeding pigeons must have 
nesting houses free from dampness and 
draughts, and the yards must be safe from 
cats and poultry-killing animals. “They are 
strictly grain-eating birds, and must be 
well supplied with sharp grit, and should 
have access to shallow water, for they are 
hard drinkers and good bathers. It is not 
necessary that their building be large or 
handsome. 


In more thickly settled communities it 
is advisable to keep them confined within 
@ wire enclosure; for where they are kept 
im large numbers they are a nuisance to 
farmers, and would be shot by every wan- 
dering hunter. Some idea of the amount of 
grain consumed by the birds is given by 
the statement that forty bushels are fed 
every day to 30,000 pigeons on a California 
pigeen ranch. 


Squabs from these countless thousands of 
pigeons find ready sale in the Coast cities 
at good prices. At the age of four weeks 
squabs are nearly full-feathered, and as the 
old birds are still feeding them, are fatter 
and plumper than they would be two weeks 
later. Most of the birds are white. Some 
people imagine that white feathers make 
white flesh, but such is not the case. “The 
flesh of some dark-feathered birds is as 
white as that of white birds. 


In the warm climate of California, which 
is perfectly adapted to squab raising, out- 
door nests are suitable, but where the mer- 
cury goes down to twenty degrees below 
ZeuOn ana atanmMes tNeremOlr tince daysyaln- 
decr nests must be provided in a warm 
building. “hese nests should be made in 
pairs, a six or seven-inch board dividing 
them, for when one pair of nestlings is 
about two weeks old, the mother bird will 
lay two more eggs in the adjoining nest 
and begin incubating them. “The male bird 
is very devoted, feeding the young and 
taking his turn on the nest. ‘The change 
issusually made about tem o clock im the 
morning and five o'clock in the afternoon, 
the male bird sitting during the day. The 
habits of pigeons are a very interesting 
study. 


A person engaging in the squab-raising 
business should have capital enough to en- 
able him to stand a few losses uncomplain- 
ingly, for some birds will die with the best 
of care and precautions. And, again, some 
commission man may dampen the breeder’s 
ardor by notifying him that his squabs 
were heated, or too thin, or were not fitted 
as the market required, but all these diff- 
culties can be overcome with patience and 
experience. 


RA 


The Best Canary 


The best singers, among canaries, are 
found in the strain known as St. Andreas- 
berg. These are selected, while young, 
with reference to their vocal abilities, all 
ordinary birds being rejected. The ‘chosen 
few’’ are given special training by men 
skilled in this business. “Their song, is 
wonderfully soft and sweet and includes 


trills, runs, and what are called ‘water 
bubble’’ notes, in great variety. American 
dealers import them in November. One 


never tires of these birds, whose song Is as 
superior to that of the ordinary canary as 
that of the mocking-bird isto the chatter 
of an English sparrow. 
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Jugging Yellow Jackets 
(From page 20) 
and bite and sting with a viciousness un- 
known to the majority of wasps. 

The best way, perhaps, to destroy these 
colonies, says Mr. Spaid in “Country Life,” 
is by the sure method which has been used 
in the South for generat:ons, and is called 
“jugging” yellow-jackets. When a nest is 
found a gallon jug two-thirds full of hot 
Water is placd smear tie openina to etne 
underground community, and the yellow- 
jackets are then stirred up by beating the 
sround over the nest with a long pole. The 
angry wasps swarm out and attack the jug. 
The loud buzzing in the space above the 
water seems to increase the wrath of the 
others, and they also find a watery grave. 
Bumblebees may be caught in the same 
manner. Ihe illustration shows a com- 
munity thus destroyed. “The dark space in 
front of the jug contained the mest, a 
decayed pine stump having made the ex- 
cavation easy. To the right lies the nest 
with the paper covering removed from 
aboves..) he /sixe tiers) of comb ane iso) ai 
ranged as to show the last one made—the 
one the farthest below ground when the 
nest was in position. ‘This is the most in- 
teresting comb of all, for it was specially 
constructed for the males and females, the 
large cells and snowy-white caps being in 
strong contrast to the ordinary comb which 
produces the workers or neuters. “Io the 
left on the stone are the yellow-jackets 
caught in the jug—785; not a large colony, 
for I have known as many as 2,693 to be 
taken from one nest, 1,858 having gone 
into the jug the first time. In front of the 
heap of workers are three females, show- 
ing their large size. “hese fully developed 
females, as well as the males, are produced 
during the month of September, and, as 
in the case of the other wasps, the females 
alone survive the winter and start the new 
communities in the spring, the males and 
the hosts of workers dying in the fall. 


AR 


In the Shadow 


Life is lived most truly in the shadow of 
a great expectation,—expectation of we 
know not what, whether a task or a vision. 
—Maurice Maeterlinck. 


The Junco — 


By NELTJE BLANCHAN 
(In “Bird Neighbors.’ ) 


EADEN skies above; snow below,” 
is Mr. Parkhurst’s suggestive 
description of this rather timid 
neighbor, that is only starved into 
familiarity. | When the snow has buried 
seed and berries, a flock of juncos, mingling 
sociably with the sparrows and chickadees 
about the kitchen door, will pick up scraps 
of food with an intimacy quite touching in 
a bird naturally rather shy. Here we can 
readily distinguish between these “‘little 
eray-robed monks and nuns,” as Miss Flor- 
ence Merriam calls them. 

‘They are trim, sprightly, sleek, and even 
natty; their dispositions are genial and 
vivacious, not quarrelsome, like their spar- 
row cousins, and what is perhaps best about 
them, they are birds we may surely depend 
upon seeing in the winter months. A few 
come forth in September, migrating at night 
from the deep woods of the north, where 
they have nested and moulted during the 
summer; but not until frost has sharpened 
the air are large numbers of them seen. 
Rejoicing in winter, they nevertheless do 
not revel in the deep and fierce arctic 
blasts, as the snowflakes do, but take good 
care to avoid the open pastures before the 
hard storms overtake them. 

Early in the spring their song is some- 
times heard before they leave us to woo 
and to nest in the north. Mr. Bicknell de- 
scribes as “a crisp call-note, a simple trill, 
and a faint, whispered warble, usually much 
broken, but not without sweetness.” 


AR 


The Blackbird’s Whistle 


HE blackbird’s whistle is very human, 

like a human being playing the flute; 
an uncertain player, now drawing forth a 
bar of a beautiful melody—then losing it 
again. He does not know what quiver or 
what turn his note will take before it ends; 
the note leads him and completes itself.— 


Richard Jeffries. 
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My Bird Family 


By CRAIG S. THOMS 


many for a twentieth century fam- 

ily; yet this is the number of birds 

that regularly come into my 
backyard, and for whose visits I watch 
as eagerly as ever did mother for return- 
ing sons and daughters. 

In the spring the bluebirds are the first 
to zreet me; they usually come in late 
March to peep in at last year’s nest, which 
they built in an old flicker hole that I 
found in a dead branch and set up in my 
yard for them. ‘They found their nest as 
they had left it in the autumn, and seemed 
pleased. During April they are in and out 
every few days to make friendly calls, 
and to see that no other birds usurp the 
nesting place where they — successfully 
reared last year’s brood. Nearly every 
time they come they have a passage at arms 
with the English sparrows, just to keep 
them well reminded of the many times 
they were whipped last year. Although 
the sparrows are numerous, strange to say, 
none of them dare to build in the blue- 
bird’s home, though the bluebirds are ab- 
sent for days at a time. “The question of 
ownership was settled last year in many 
encounters in which the bluebirds demon- 
strated their powers, and now the spar- 
rows keep at a respectful distance. 

What dear old friends the robins are! 
plain, honest, sociable. How could we 
keep our lawns and gardens without them? 
Their train is on time every spring, and 
the same ones, accompanied by others, 
alight at the same depot. Home again! 
and a thousand times welcome. ‘Have 
a drink from the pan at the hydrant; 
snatch a worm from the lawn; take a 
bath in the wooden trough; sing from the 
same old tree and build your nest among 
its shady branches; your young I'll protect 
if I have to kill every cat in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

The goldfinches peep in on me every 
spring just to tell me that they have not 
been far away, but did not like to be 
seen until the homely, work-a-day garb of 


a: children are a good 


winter had been discarded for the new 
wedding suit of gold and black. “They 
perch upon my gate; swing upon some 
long spears of grass by the back fence; 
take a sip of water from the trough; and, 
in the sweetest notes that bird ever ut- 
tered, tell me that love never changes, 
that it is the same in winter as in summer, 
and as faithful in plain plumage as -in 
gay. 

The wood-thrush calls very informally. 
He slips in to the back fence, perches there 
a while, and looks at the house wistfully 
to see if I am at home. Bless his heart! 
He has come to invite me to the ravine 
gerove—which is to hold his nest—to hear 
his matin songs. And I'll go; for there 
are no songs like his, save that of his near 
cousin—the hermit-thrush. It is a song 
of the heart, and of the truest, sweetest 
and most innocent heart among all the 
feathered folk. It is an evening prayer of 
thanksgiving—such a mingling of hope, 
contentment and thankfulness as I have 
heard from no other voice in Nature. 

One morning in May, as I look out 
of the window, I seem to see many wood- 
thrushes; but upon looking more closely, I 
Observe that they sare> a little smaller 
slightly more olive-colored, and not so 
heavily spotted upon the breast. The 
veerys are migrating. “They have dropped 
out of the dark—for most birds migrate 
at night—to rest and feed and renew old 
associations. I see them every year, 
whether the same ones or not, I can not 
say. For a few days the premises are 
theirs; they hop along the walk, perch 
upon the fence, rest upon the wood-pile, 
COMEN tONthe! yemy | dooreas though: 10% 
food. “Then next morning, or a few morn- 
ings later, when I look for them, they are 
gone. Farther north you will find them 
singing love songs and building nests. 

Every 8pring the catbirds look in from 
the back fence in about the same way. 
I see them first on the lower board. Evi- 
dently they want to survey the premises 
without being seen. When satisfied it is 
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really the same place that they left in the 
autumn, and that they will be as safe here 
this years ase last, | they scudmacKosssimy 
neighbor’s lot to explore the prospect of a 
nesting place in the bushes that skirt his 
garden. [heir visits become regular now, 
and the birds grow bolder with each meai. 
Their favorite hopping place is the cap- 
board of the fence at the back of the yard, 
where they are safe from tabby, and can 
see what enemies or rivals are about. 
When the coast is clear, they dash across 
the lawn to take a sip of water from the 
pan under the hydrant’s dripping nozzle, 
or snatch a morsel of food from the dish 
on the raised platform that I made, lest 
my neighbor's cat steal upon them un- 
awares. Often a strain of music rewards 
me for my attention to their wants, and 
their finest selections—for the catbird has 
many—are usually given on cloudy or 
rainy days, when, seemingly, they think 
I need them most. 

Whether the catbird or kingbird calls 
on me first, | do not remember, but there 
is not much difference. Do birds know 
that we care for them? Whey seem to: feel 
so contented and protected when near us 
if we do. Some morning in May, as I 
study at the open window, I hear a familiar 
‘“Bee-bee-bee,’ and, looking out, there sits 
the kingbird on the identical spot on the 
clothesline wire that was such a favorite 
place with him last year; and he seems to 
Heel) as) sate as) though all ‘my; tame mywiere 
spent in guarding him from harm. His 
notes are not a song, for he is not from 
a singing family, but just to apprise me 
of his presence, and let me know that he 
has run the gauntlet of dangers success- 
fully alll the way to) South America sand 
back. His plumage is brighter than when 
he left in the autumn, as though his gray- 
ish-plack coat § lady ebeems s thonoueanlty 
brushed. Last year his mate selected a 
high box elder at the foot of the yard in 
which to build their nest, and it came near 
being made of the family linen, for several 
times I observed him make a dive at some 
handkerchiefs which had been spread upon 
the lawn to dry. “They proved too heavy 
for his wings, however, and some bits of 
rags and cotton batten were substituted, 
which he bore off in triumph. I am sure 
they would build there again did they 
know of the nesting material I have on 


hand for them. When nesting time ar- 
rives I shall exhibit my treasures and see 
if I can not persuade them to bring their 
nest to the materials. 


For a little while each spring the worms 
seem to be getting the better of my box 
elder trees, sometimes almost stripping 
them of leaves; but I am compensated in 
part by the songs of the _ rose-breasted 
erosbeak that feeds and sings by turns in 
their high tops. What a smooth, flowing. 
limpid “strain it wis) 1 Yet) ate cinmesmamata 
the ardency of his love it rises so nearly 
to the ecstatic quality of the oriole’s song 
that I have not infrequently mistaken one 
for the other. “This somewhat lethargic 
finch has never paid any attention to the 
food and water which I place for the other 
birds. He seems to have small powers of 


observation and to be fully absorbed in 


- Two Babies in the Family 


his own affairs. His mate never brings her 
nest into my yard like those of the oriole, 
robin, kingbird, bluejay, and wren. I 
usually find it in a grove just out of the 
city, or in some wooded ravine, not quite 
near enough to be friendly, nor far enough 
away to be exposed to the dangers of the 


wild. 


One week in May the worms of my box 
elder trees brought me a visitor tiara! 
can hardly reckon in my bird family. The 
bobolink, as all know, is a bird of the low 
meadows; but for three or four days one 
fed in my tree-tops and regaled me with 
the bubbling, rippling, gurgling, irrepres- 
sibly ecstatic strains that come from the 
throat of no other startling, and which 
carried me back to my barefooted days 
when these birds were so plentiful upon 
the yet unbroken meadows of Illinois. 
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No other member of my bird family 1s 
so erratic in his coming and going as the 
flicker. Only this morning I heard his 
loud scream from a half dead tree at the 
back fence. A downy woodpecker has 
been busy all morning excavating a nest- 
ieeplace im one of its branches, and I[ 
presume the flicker came to drive him 
away just for the amusement of it; and 
what I heard was a shout of derisive 
laughter at the ease with which the feat 
was accomplished. 

The bluejay I have with me always. 
hiecmisenor a month im the year that he 
does not enter the yard. He gobbles up 
my suet and nuts in winter; feeds from 
the scrap pail and drinks from the water 
pan in summer; tries to steal the eggs from 
the robin’s nest in the silver maple; and 
takes his whole brood trooping across the 
premises in early autumn. If his mate can 
not find a better place she builds her nest 
in the tree that overhangs my walk, and 
expects me to guard her young from the 
neighborhood cats when, with short tails 
and inadequate wings, they come bumping 
upon the lawn from the nest. 

For real companionship the black- 
capped chickadees are my favorites. They 
seem to appreciate every billful that you 
provide for them; they do not scamper off 
as soon as spring arrives, but return oc- 
casionally, not for food, but out of sheer 
friendliness. They do not leave one until 
household duties actually compel them to 
woods or orchards. In the autumn they 
bring their young to show how kindly the 
season has dealt with them; and the more 
they bring the more you are pleased. 

When the house wren arrives, business 
in the bird world seems to begin in earn- 
Eee course, it jaas beem gome on all 
the time, but hardly with the proper eclat. 
Upon the wren’s arrival, steam seems to 
be turned on; the buzz of wheels seems to 
be heard; things move. Without my pair 
of wrens, I should certainly think that 
summer affairs in my back yard lacked 
superintendence and push. I seem to feel 
relieved when they come; and when they 
depart, an added responsibility seems to 
rest upon my shoulders.—d merican Homes 
and Gardens. 


A Rare Aztec Relic 


\ ' PEED vexcavatine one iis) enamel 

in the Montezuma valley, near 

Dolors, Thomas Elmer uncoy- 

ered what local experts declare to be one 
of the rarest Aztec relics. 

It is a bird carved of stone and inlaid 
with turquoise. “The wings are outspread 
and inlaid with turquoise, as is also the 
back of the bird. 

The stone from which the bird was 
caved iS Inenagie, 2 woacral Or a lies 
degree of hardness. No other relic of such 
artistic value has ever been discovered in 
this section of the country, once inhabited 
by the Aztecs. 

The relic is valued at $2,500. When 


found it was in the mouth of a skeleton. 
night, 


AA 
A La Belle Etoile 
| And live both fair and fine, 
Witha blossoming blackberry vine for agate, 


H, who will lodge at my inn to- 
And a friendly star for a sign? 


Good sir, my inn is a gentle inn, 
‘The wine is sweet and old; 
"Tis Adam’s, sir, with a fine bouquet, 


And the color of liquid gold. 


‘The carriages roll on the rocky road 
‘To a musty house afar; 
But the gentlefolk stop by the blackberry 
gate, 
At the Inn of the Beautiful Star. 


Sweet fern, sweet fern for your pillow, sir, 
And a guick-eared fawn for your mate, 
And a firefly’s light for your candle bright— 

Good sooth, we sleep in state. 


The winds go murmuring by at dusk 
And call you up at dawn, 


To walk through the fairies’ handkerchiefs 
And startle a sleeping fawn. 


When day is red on the river’s bed, 
And bright on quartz and spar, 

We'll say our short St. Martin’s grace 
At the Inn of the Beautiful Star. 


We'll wish you good luck from the black- 
berry gate. 
Although you wander far 
’Tis here that youll come home at last,— 
To our Inn of the Beautiful Star. 
—Sara Hamilton Birchall. 
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Peter Rabbit 


By BEATRIX POTTER 
(Author of ‘‘The Story of Benjamin Bunny.’’ ) 


This story of the catastrophe which befell ‘‘ Peter Rabbit,’ who disobeyed his mother and crawled under the gate, has delighted 


thousands of boys and girls—big and little. 
ups’? may read it if they wont tell. 


I 


NCE-UPON-A-TIME there were 
(3 four little "rabbits, sama) tien 
names were— 
Flopsy, 
Mopsy, 
Cotton-tail, 
and Peter. 

They lived with their mother in a sand- 
bank, underneath the root of a very big fir- 
tree. 


1g, 
‘“‘Now, my dears,” said old Mrs. Rabbit 


one morning, “you may go into the fields 
or down the lane, but don’t go into Mr. 
McGregor’s garden; your father had an 
accident there; he was put in a pie by Mrs. 


McGregor.” 
III. 


“Now run along, and don’t get into 
mischief. J am going out.” 


IV. 
Then old Mrs. Rabbit took a basket and 


her umbrella, and went through the wood 
to the baker’s. She bought a loaf of brown 
bread and five currant buns. 


V. 
Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cotton-tail, who 
were good little bunnies, went down the 
lane to gather blackberries; 


VI. 


But Peter, who was very naughty, ran 
straight away to Mr. McGregor’s garden, 
and squeezed under the gate! 


VII. 


First he ate some lettuce and some 
French beans; and then he ate some rad- 
ishes ; 

VIII. 

And then, feeling rather sick, he went 

to look for some parsley. 


It is reprinted here for the many youthful readers of this magazine—though “‘ grown 


IX. 


But round the end of a cucumber frame, 


whom should he meet but Mr. McGregor! 


X 


Mr. McGregor was on his hands and 
knees, planting out young cabbages, but 
he jumped up and ran after Peter, waving 
a rake and calling out, “Stop thief!” 


XI. 


Peter was most dreadfully frightened ; 
he rushed all over the garden, for he had 
forgotten the way back to the gate. 

He lost one of his shoes among the cab- 
bages, and the other shoe amongst the 


potatoes. XIL. 


After losing them, he ran on four legs 
and went faster, so that I think he might 
have got away altogether if he had not un- 
fortunately run into a gooseberry net, and 
got caught by the large buttons on his 
jacket. It was a blue jacket with brass 
buttons, quite new. 


XITI. 


Peter gave himself up for lost, and shed 
big tears; but his sobs were overheard by 
some friendly sparrows, who flew to him 
in great excitement, and implored him to 
exert himself. 


XIV. 


Mr. McGregor came up with a sieve, 
which he intended to pop upon the top 
of Peter; but Peter wriggled out just in 
time, leaving his jacket behind him, 


XV. 

And rushed into the tool-shed, and 
jumped into a can. It would have been a 
beautiful thing to hide in, if it had not 
had so much water in it. 


XVI. 


Mr. McGregor was quite sure that - 
Peter was somewhere in the tool-shed, per- 
haps hidden underneath a flower-pot. He 
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Peter Sat Down to Rest 


began to turn them over carefully, look- 
ing under each. 

Presently Peter sneezed—‘‘Kerty-schoo!”’ 
Mr. McGregor was after him in no time. 


DOVE: 


And tried to put his foot upon Peter, who 
jumped out of a window, upsetting three 
plants. “The window was too small for 
Mr. McGregor, and he was tired of run- 
ning after Peter. He went back to his 
work. 

XVIII. 

Peter sat down to rest; he was out of 
breath and trembling with fright, and he 
had not the least idea which way to go. 
Also he was very damp with sitting in that 
can. 

After a time he began to wander about. 
going lippity—lippity—not very fast—and 
looking all round. 


XIX. 


He found a door in a wall; but it was 
locked, and there was no room for a fat 
little rabbit to squeeze underneath. 

An old mouse was running in and out 
over the stone doorstep, carrying peas and 
beans to her family in the wood. Peter 
asked her the way to the gate, but she had 
such a large pea in her mouth that she 
could not answer. She only shook her head 
at him. Peter began to cry. 


AX. 


Then he tried to find his way straight 
across the garden, but he became more and 
more puzzled. Presently, he came to a 
pond where Mr. McGregor filled his 
water-cans. A white cat was staring at 
some gold-fish; she sat very, very still, but 


now and then the tip of her tail twitched 
as if it were alive. Peter thought it best 
to go away without speaking to her; he had 
heard about cats from his cousin, little Ben- 
jamin Bunny. 


AXI. 


He went back towards the tool-shed, but 
suddenly, quite close to him, he heard the 
noise of a hoe—scr-r-ritch, scratch, scratch, 
scritch. Peter scuttered underneath the 
bushes. But presently, as nothing hap- 
pened, he came out, and climbed upon a 
wheelbarrow, and peeped over. ‘The first 
thing he saw was Mr. McGregor hoeing 
onions. His back was turned towards 
Peter, and beyond him was the gate/ 


XXII. 


Peter got down very quietly off the 
wheelbarrow, and started running as fast 
as he could go, along a straight walk be- 
hind some black-currant bushes. 

Mr. McGregor caught sight of him at 
the corner, but Peter did not care. He 
slipped underneath the gate, and was safe 
at last in the wood outside the garden. 


XXIII. 


Mr. McGregor hung up the little jacket 
and the shoes for a scare-crow to frighten 
the blackbirds. 

XXIV. 


Peter never stopped running or looked 
behind him till he got home to the big fir- 
tree. 

He was so tired that he flopped down 
upon the nice soft sand on the floor of the 
rabbit-hole, and shut his eyes. His mother 
was busy cooking; she wondered what he 
had done with his clothes. Jt was the 
second little jacket and pair of shoes that 
Peter had lost in a fortnight! 


XXV. 


eammsonnye tosay, thats metem was mot 
very well during the evening. 

His mother put him to bed, and made 
some camomile tea; and she gave a dose of 
it to Peter! 

“One table-spoonful to be taken at bed- 
time.” 

XXVI. 

But Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cotton-tail had 

bread and milk and blackberries, for supper. 


That's All! 
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Country Days 


By NELLIE COUTANT 


ROM the time the first spring 
beauties open their eyes, to the last 
autumn bonfire, the days in the 

country are crowned with delights. Not 
the least of these, from the boy’s point of 
view, is the fact’ that here he is able to 


ee 


have some animal for which to care. There 
are few things more pitiful than many a 
city child’s longing for a pet. But here in 
the country, if they choose, Willie and 
Jenny may bring up a rabbit, a woodchuck 
or an orphaned lamb, and there is no one 
to object. Sam’s dogs have room to wag 
their tails without protest from the neigh- 
bors, and Sam himself may indulge his pro- 
pensity for base ball and other sports, and 
gO In swimming twice a day in summer. 
The poultry on the place, whether hens 
or ducks or turkeys, always has its ardent 


admirers, with the hen with the ducklings 
a star attraction. Lady Methuselah, who 
is at least nine years old, and who never 
owns any but white chicks, receives her 
share of attention and admiration. 

A near-by brock attracts the children as 


‘‘Just Wading’’ 


surely as a plate of sugar does flies, and 
whether constructing wonderful forts and 
turnels of sand, or taking part in mimic 
naval engagements, or fishing with a string 
and a bent pin, or just wading, the brook 
is one of the delights of summer. Prob- 
ably there is some favored spot in the 
vicinity where tradition says fish have been 
known to bite, and it is a proud occasion 
when the boy appears with a string of 
beauties that he declares are almost too 
heavy for him to carry. Repeated allusions 
to these fish thereafter may cause the family 
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Salting Time 


to wonder what they ever did with such a 
quantity, and the chances are ten to one 
that the boy never catches another fish in 
that particular place. 


On sultry afternoons the girls generally 
prefer to drift about the lily-pond in an 
old boat, and twilight often brings father, 
mother and the baby here for an hour of 
sweet idleness. 


In late June or early July the children 
run riot in the daisy-field—a wilderness 
of bud and blossom—with arms full of 
bloom, racing down hill amongst the 
tangle. 

Wild asters mark the sure beginning of 
autumn, when all waste places are glorified 
with their drifts of purple and white. “The 
children, creeping reluctantly back to 
school, speak of the best places to find paw- 
paws, and where the nuts grow thickest, 
and there are anxious inquiries as to what 
somebody charges to take nutting parties 
to desirable points beyond walking distance. 
The water melon is passe, and both boys 
and girls develop a sudden interest in the 
pumpkin crop, for the Hallowe’en lanterns 
are not to be lightly chosen. ‘Then, too, a 
lunch of pumpkin pie and milk leaves no 
chance for comparison with nectar and 


ambrosia. Mother is eagerly entreated to 
make just one, “for a starter,” and, when 
made, graceless Tommy has been known to 
coax her out of the whole pie to be leisurely 
devoured on the sunny side of the wood 
pile. 

Along about ‘Thanksgiving comes the 
first snow, and sometimes the ice on the 
shallow ponds is pronounced safe by ex- 
perts. Soon the children are inspecting 
likely-looking specimens of the fir, and the 
two older boys are finally entrusted with 
flemcuntine: and) Drnzing home Ore ithe 
Christmas tree. 

From now on until the sugar-making 
season, with its whisper of coming spring, 
the family life centers closer around the 
hearth stone, with long evenings of recrea- 
tion and study. In the big living room 
father may be seen with his paper, mother 
with her inevitable mending, some of the 
young people over their lessons and games, 
Wihilewmommny,) to the) jtarthest) | corner, 
softly tunes his violin, preparatory to start- 
ing up a lively dance that will send all to 
bed in great good humor. For as the old 
song goes: 


“Winter, too, its share will bring 
Of cheer and healthful sport, Sir.”’ 
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Photographing a Hawk’s Nest 


By WILLIAM I. FINLEY 


N the summer of 1898, while passing 

up the Columbia river on a fishing 

trip, we heard of a hawk’s nest in a cer- 
tain grove of cottonwoods. In spite of 
long and patient search, we failed to find 
it; the foliage was too dense. Early the 
next (spring, berone tne leaves! were out. 
we returned to the grove and discovered 
the nest near the top of a tree one hundred 
and twenty feet high. “The tree measured 
over fourteen feet in circumference at the 
base, and the nearest limb was forty feet 
from the ground. 

Eight feet below the nest, and on the 
south side, the trunk of the tree branched 
in such a way that the camera could be 
fastened a little above the nest on the op- 
posite limb, in a good position for a picture, 
and with the sunlight coming from the 
right direction. Vo focus the Camera, the 
photographer must strap himself to the limb 
and hang out backward over a sheer drop 
of one hundred and twenty feet. It was 
impossible for us to do anything that sum- 
mer, but the next winter we laid our plans. 

Early in the spring, writes Mr. Finley 
in narrating the story in “Country Life,” 
our expedition was encamped before the 
great tree. A small cottonwood stood near 
by. With great care we chopped and 
sawed until it began to totter. With wedges 
we forced it over. “[here was a moment 
of intense anxiety as it started on its down- 
ward course; and then we saw its crown 
lodge in the crotch of the first large limb 
of the nest tree, full forty feet above the 
ground. 

The felled tree now formed an aerial 
bridge, leading a third of the distance to 
the nest. Up this we clambered. ‘The rest 
of the climb was hard and dangerous. We 
dug our climbing irons into the bark, 
lassoed the limbs above, and slowly made 
our way upward until, at last; we peered 
into the nest and discovered two large eggs, 
dull white and mottled with chocolate. It 
was an exciting moment. 

Surely, a grander aerie was never chosen 
by any hawk! From where the mother 


brooded over her eggs she could look 
straight up the Columbia river to where 
Mt. Hood lifted its rugged snow-clad peak. 
To the westward stretched a long line of 
ponds and lakes—the hawk’s favorite hunt- 
ing-ground. ‘To the north the broad Col- 


On the Lookout 


umbia spread its expanse of waters, and in 
the distance loomed the dome-like peak of 
St. Helen’s, gleaming with perpetual snow. 

On the 19th day of April, when the nest 
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was visited again, the shells were slightly 
cracked. Within the chalky prison-walls 
the infantile screams of the little hawks 
could be heard as they pounded feebly on 
the shell. “The following day the hawklets 
had gained their freedom. What queer 
little wiggling things they were! By the 
Ist of May they were entirely covered with 
soft white down. ‘They soon began to 
show fear of man. But a suit of white 
would never do for a hawk: a hunter must 
be covered with less conspicuous garments. 
A few days later, when we peered over the 


‘The eggs, which were laid the first week 
in April, were hatched on the twentieth. 
These birds of prey required three times 
as long to reach maturity as a sparrow or 
a warbler, for it was six weeks, to a day, 
from the time they hatched until they left 
the nest. By the Ist of June, conditions 
had changed somewhat in the vicinity of 
the hawk’s nest. The river had risen and 
the water surrounded the base of the tree. 
The spot could be reached only by wad- 
ing through the woods for half a mile. 
Peering up through the foliage where we 


A Characteristic Pose 


edge of the nest, we discovered that dark 
pin-feathers had begun to take the place of 


the feathers of downy white: the birds 
were growing. 
The young birds sometimes assumed 


striking poses, but conditions were not at 
all favorable to instantaneous photography. 
At first the mother showed them how to 
tear the food by holding it with their 
talons; but the hawk instinct soon took 
possession of the young, and they were eager 
to seize the struggling victims that were 
carried to them. 


could get a glimpse of the nest, we saw 
the two young braves straining their necks 
and looking over at us. All went well as 
we ascended the tree, until the large fork 
was reached below the nest. “Then one of 
the parents, with a great swoop downward 
and away from us, uttered two piercing 
shrieks. The command was_ instantly 
obeyed. The two young hawks sailed off 
through space as boldly as if they had been 
old birds. Over toward the Columbia they 
flew, and disappeared in the distance, while 
we gazed after them in sadness. 
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The May Home Coming 


By C. WILLIAM BEEBE 


OR abundance and for perfection of 
k song and plumage, of the whole 
year, May is the month of birds. 
It is the migrants which we 
should watch, and listen to, and “‘ogle”’ 
with our opera glasses. Like many other 
evanescent things, those birds which have 
made their winter home in Central Amer- 
ica—land yet beyond our travels—and 
which use our groves merely as half-way 
houses on their journey to the land of their 
birth, the balsams of Quebec, or the un- 
known wastes of Labrador, seem most 
precious, most worthy at this time of our 
closest observation. 

The glories of our May bird life are the 
wood warblers, and innumerable they must 
seem to one who is just beginning his 
studies; indeed, there are over seventy spe- 
cies that find their way into the United 
States. Many are named from the distri- 
bution of color upon their plumage—the 
blue-winged yellow, the  black-throated 
blue, chestnut-sided, bay-breasted, and black 
poll. Perhaps the two most beautiful—most 
reflective of bright tropical skies and flowers 
are the magnolia and the blackburnian. 


The first fairly dazzles us with its bluish 


crown, white and black face, black and 
olive-green back, with marked wings and 
tail, yellow throat and rump, and strongly- 
streaked breast. “The blackburnian is an ex- 
quisite little fellow, marked with black and 
white, but with the crown, several patches 
on the face, the throat and breast of a rich 
warm orange that glows amid the green 
foliage like a living coal of fire. The black 
poll warbler is an easy bird to identify; but 
do not expect to recognize it when it re- 
turns from the North im the fall. Its 
black crown has disappeared, and in gen- 
eral it looks like a different bird. 

The flycatchers and vireos now appear in 
force—little hunters of insects clad in leafy 
greens and browns, with now and then 4 
touch of brightmess—as in the yellow- 
throated vireo or in the crest of the king- 
bird. 

The lesser sandpipers, both spotted and 


the solitary, teeter along the brooks and 
ponds, and probe the shallows for tiny 
worms. Near the woody streams the so- 
called water thrushes spring up before us. 
Strange birds these, in appearance like 
thrushes, in their haunts and in their teeter- 
ing motion like sandpipers, but in reality 
belonging to the same family as the tree- 
loving wood warblers. A problem not yet 
solved by ornithologists is: What was the 
mode of life of the ancestor of the many 
warblers? Did he cling to and creep along 
the bark, as the black-and-white warbler, or 
feed from the ground or thicket as does the 
worm-eating? Did he snatch flies on the 
wing as the neck-laced Canadian warbler, 
or glean from the brook’s edge as our water 
thrush? The struggle for existence has not 
been absent from the lives of these light- 
hearted little fellows, and they have had 
to be jack-of-all-trades in their search for 
food. 

It would take too long to mention even 
the names of the birds that we may observe 
during a walk in May; and with bird book 
and glasses we must see for ourselves the 
bobolinks in the broad meadows, the cow- - 
birds and rusty blackbirds, and, pushing 
through the lady-slipper marshes, we may 
surprise the solitary great blue and the little 
green herons at their silent fishing. 

No matter how late the spring may be, 
says Mr. Beebe in “The Log of the Sun,” 
the great migration host will reach its 
height from the tenth to the fifteenth of the 
month. From this until the first of June, 
migrants will be passing, but in fewer and 
fewer numbers, until the balance comes to 
rest again, and we may cease from the 
strenuous labors of the last few weeks, con- 
fident that those birds that remain will be 
the builders of the nests near our homes— 
nests that they know so well to hide. Even 
before the last day of May passes, we see 
many young birds on their first weak- 
winged flights, such as bluebirds and robins; 
but June is the great month of bird homes. 
as to May belong the migrants. 
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Field Notes 


CONDUCTED BY JESSE L. SMITH 


HE Editor of ‘‘Birds & Nature Magazine’’ 
has set aside this space for those of its readers 
who keep note books and make field records. It 
seems to the writer that an important service could 
be performed here in the exchange of notes relating 
te migration movements and geographic range and, 
in general, the contribution of exact data of value 
in bird biographies. It is hoped that there will be 
a ready response from the various sections of the 
country which “‘Birds & Nature Magazine’’ regu- 
larly visits, and that the reports of its correspondents 
may make this department one of the most interest- 
ing features of the magazine. 

This number of the magazine will arrive at many 
points in a broad belt curving across from Massa- 
chusetts to northern Iowa, just at the time when 
the high tide of bird migration is beginning to be 
felt. ‘To all bird lovers thus situated ‘“‘Birds & 
Nature Magazine wishes ‘“‘good hunting’’ with 
opera glass and note book. ‘The best hunting 
period is usually in the time of apple blossoms and 
is practically over when the petals begin to shower 
out of the tree tops. So while the gala days of 
migration last, there must be vigils early and late 
in orchard and city park and on the border of the 
forest tangle. 

Some of us are only closing up the records of the 
winter visitants. In the Chicago region the pine 
grosbeak was reported as late as April 17, and on 
May 1, as this issue was nearly ready for the press, 
stray flocks of evening grosbeaks were yet haunting 
the box-elders at Highland Park, Illinois, where 
these notes are being written. The call of the 
northland had not yet thrilled this handsome visitor 
from Manitoba and the far north, although migrants 
- from the south were steadily streaming in that 
direction. The rich song of the fox sparrow had 
given way to the pensive call of the white throat. 
The myrtle and magnolia warblers had been flitting 
about for two weeks, and the earliest palm and 
black and white warblers were appearing in the 
same range. To the writer the lingering of the 
evening grosbeak so far to the souththern limit of 
its winter range seems noteworthy. Readers are 
invited to contribute to this department any records 
of the movements of this northern bird they may 
have made during the past winter. 


The great interest of this month is, of course in 
the movement of the warblers. Usually the myrtle 
warbler is first to appear north of its winter range, 
being several days in advance of other warblers. 
One may expect it about the time the first ruby- 
crowned kinglets arrive to take the place of the 
golden-crowns. ‘Then follow the palm warblers, 
the black and white warblers, and the black- 
throated blue warblers, and almost before one is 
aware the trees are fairly alive with darting, flutter- 
ing insect hunters of beautifully variegated plum- 
age. ‘The habit of warblers of moving in mixed 
flocks has its disadvantage for the amateur observer, 
who, in shifting his glass from one individual to 
another in the same tree to verify a partial observa- 
tion, may find his attention hopelessly distracted by 
an entirely different species. Characteristic of this 
was the writer’s observation last year when glanc- 


ing out of the ofice window he saw a blackburnian, 
a bay-breasted and a chestnut-sided warbler in the 
same tree at the same time. One observer in 
northern Minnesota, during a single forenoon, 
counted 23 species of warblers from one spot in the 
woods. 

The northward movement of warblers seems to 
be more leisurely than is generally supposed. As 
an illustration, the black and white warblers, ac- 
cording to W. W. Cooke, begin to strike at the 
light houses in southern Florida early in March, 
but it is the middle of May before this species has 
reached the Gulf of St. Lawrence. This same 
species passes New Orleans about March 27, spends 
more than a month on the way to the Chicago 
region, and arrives at Lake Superior about May 3. 
The latest comers among the warblers, such as the 
Canadian warbler, seem to travel faster than their 
predecessors. “The average northward movement 
among the earlier warblers would seem to be about 
fifteen miles a day; among the later warblers per- 
haps twice that distance. 

One starting out to learn to identify the warblers 
should confine attention to a few, and begin with 
those that have a wide nesting range, such as 
the red-start and the yellow warbler. “These one 
can live with, as it were, and not only learn their 
distinctive markings, but come to know familiarly 
their songs and peculiar habits. ‘The songs of 
many of the warblers are worth studying as aids to 
identification. Anyone who has learned the quaint, 
husky song of the black-throated blue warbler, for 
example, will have no trouble in finding this bird. 
It is suggested that before the beginner goes 
‘‘a-warbling’’ he study carefully from pictures and 
text the characteristics of the more conspicuous 
warblers that may visit his locality. <A list of ten 
for the middle range of the warblers might include 
the myrtle, palm, black and white, magnolia, 
black-throated blue, bay-breasted, redstart, oven- 
bird, yellow, and Maryland yellow-throat. 


Note: Records and observations appropriate for this Depart- 
ment should be addressed to ‘‘Field Notes, care of Birds & Nature 
Magazine, Chicago,” and should reach us not later than the tenth 
of the month. 


Pine-Needle Pillow 


EXCELLENT for CATARRH and 
ASTHMA. Sent prepaid for 50 cents. 


Address CC, F. Merriam, OZARK 
MOUNTAINS, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Marine Shells & Curios 


¥% Twelve shells and curios for soc, all good 
Az specimens. 
from 25c to $1.00 by mail and safe delivery 


Collections of showy shells 


guaranteed. Illustrated Catalogue and 
nice shell for loc (stamps taken). 


H. HOLMES Dunedin, Fla. 
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A Class Recitation Record 


The most convenient class record on the market. 


Can be used for a four, six or a ten months’ term 
without rewriting the names of the pupils. 


It is plainand simple. Figures can be used to indi- 
cate the standings of the pupils in each recitation. 


There is room in the record for six classes of twenty- 
five pupils cach, tor a ten months term. hnisineconduns 
equally useful for the rural school, the high school or the 


college. 
Price 25c postpaid 


Address THE EDUCATOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
MITCHELL, S. D. 


LITERATURE, HISTORY AND 
SCIENCE 


Readers for the Grades 


For Primary Grades 
CLASSIC STORIES FOR THE LITTLE ONES ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR Boys AND GIRLS 
STORIES OF INDIAN CHILDREN and others 


For Intermediate Grades 
THE KING AND His WONDERFUL CASTLE "THE STORY OF ULYSSES 
TALES OF TRoyY and some Excellent Indian and Pioneer Stories 


For Grammar Grades 
THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH GRANDFATHERS, an English History Reader 
JACK AND NELL IN FIELD AND Forest, a New Nature Study Reader 


For Teachers 
THE Point oF VIEW OF MODERN EDUCATION 
JEAN MITCHELL’S SCHOOL and other books on Method 


We publish supplementary readers for all grades, and many books of interest to 
teachers and parents. For further information, address the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloominston, III. 
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A Free 
Subscription 


\ , JE offer you with our 

compliments a free 
mimi subscription’ of 
three months to ‘Birds & 
Nature Magazine.’’ 

In exchange we request 
the names and addresses of 
| fifteen Nature lovers, parents 
Greteachers, who in your 
opinion would be likely to 
subscribe for this magazine. 
We shall send to each ad- 
| dress a sample copy of the 
| magazine and invite them to 
become regular subscribers. 
We hope you will select 
ycur list of friends carefully, 
| for by so doing you will show 
| a kindness to them—and to 
Hew icindly use the right 
hand column of this page in 
msencine their names. In 
order for your free ‘trial sub- 
scription’’ to begin with the 
next issue, your list of friends 
should be mailed to-day. 


Birps & NATURE MAGAZINE 
350 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Forest Trees 


in Photogravure 


HESE beautiful photogravures show 
the characteristic appearance of our 
common forest trees, and in addi- 


tion give the leaf and bark habit which are 


the chief distinguishing features. 


With 


each picture is a description giving the 
scientific and common name of the tree 
its characteristics, habits, distribution, etc.., 
making the educative value complete. 
With these pictures anyone may learn to 
know and recognize our common trees. 


First Series 


Black Oak, White Pine, American Elm, 
Lombardy Poplar, Tamarack, Soft Maple, 
Willow, White Birch. 


Second Series 


Red Oak, Silver Leaf Poplar, Hickory, 
Hard Maple, Fir Balsam, White Ash, 
White Cedar, Beech. 


White 


Third Series 
Oak, Black Walnut, 


Horse 


Chestnut, Basswood, Black Ash, Butter- 
nut, Locust, Bitternut Hickory. 


Size 8x10 inches. 


Price 40 cents a series. 
$1.00 for the set of three series. 


ATKINSON, METZNER & GROVER 
350 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


(sems and 
(sem Minerals 


By OLIVER CUMMINGS FARRINGTON 
Curator of Geology, The Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago, Illinois 


Royal Quarto, $3.00 


R. FARRINGTON has writ- 
ID ten in this book the best pop- 
ular treatise on the subject of 
gems and gem minerals. While the 
book is delightfully written in descrip- 
tive style, it is also authoritative, and 
is recognized by the leading geologists 
as complete and accurate in its schol- 
arship. The author answers the 
various questions that naturally arise 
regarding gems, such as their origin, 
nature, locality, value; varieties, and 
gives just the information that a lover 
of precious stones would like to 
know. 


Notable Illustrations 


The book is illustrated with many 
halftones, but is particularly notable 
for the sixteen (16) full page illustra- 
tions of gems and gem minerals in 
their natural colors. Altogether, one 
hundred and-thirty-three (133) speci- 
mens are shown in their natural col- 
ors, and are grouped on the follow- 
ing plates: 

1. Birth Stones 

2. Diamond Corundum 

3. Beryl 

4. ‘Tourmaline 

3. Topaz 

6. Garnet 

7. Quartz (crystalline) 

8. Agate 

9. Quartz (obscurely crystalline) 

10. Opal 

11. Turquoise 

12. Feldspar 

13. Minor Gems 

14. Ornamental Stones 

15. Amber, Malachite, Lapis-Lazul1, 
Azurite 

16. Pearls, Jade, Corals 


The book is bound attractively in 
dark green cloth and makes a beauti- 
ful as well as a valuable addition to 
the library. 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER 
350 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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ny: | The Ojibwa 
OF By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 
of an Ojibwa Indian boy from babyhood to the 
time he became a warrior. It presents the first 
What i ' a charm and literary skill that should give it a permanent 
hat is the use of spending valuable placein American literature. It was Dr. Jenks who persuaded 
k h Louis and who lived with them in their stockaded village. 
work when you can get Profusely illustrated with marginal drawings by the author. 


The Childhood of Ji-Shib 
R. JENKS has written 1n ‘‘Ji-Shib” a delightful story 
ENGLISH CLASSICS M 
adequate picture of Indian child life and the story is told with 
time preparing outlines for English the Phillipine natives to come to the World’s Fair in St. 
PRICE 60 CENTS 


Bailey’s Outlines and 
Questions on the Lady 
of the Lake and Ivanhoe 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


These outlines are the most practical 
that have yet been published. “hey 
give a comprehensive grasp of the plot 
and present complete working ma- 
terial for paragraph writing and com- 
position. Write for sample copy of 
American Education, a magazine of 
national scope for progressive teachers. 


PUBLISHED BY 


NEW YORK EDUCATION CO. 
PENN. Ne. ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER, Chicago 


A Summer 


: (O)) 2 re 
Saturdays 
By W. C. SMITH 

‘This book is described by a 


prominent educator as a fine 


piece of nature study and boy 
study. 
A business man spends his 
Saturdays for a season with 
a bov in the woods and learns 
about birds and other animals. 
also how to live near to 
aor y nature. 
Thou bring’st meback Yoo 
the Aa/eyon d ASS ‘The book has been adopted 
J Df grateful rest: SAS. son several state library lists. 
SA se AA © BS : md 
2 ' Cloth, illustrated, 65 cents. 


Address 
S. Y. GILLAN & CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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NOW 


is the time to start a 


BIRD RECORD 


We have prepared with great care a smal] 
book which experience has shown to be the 
most convenient and systematic method of re- 
cording bird observation and migration. It 
is in pocket form; and may be taken apart 
readily and additional pages put in. Every- 
thing is ruled, dated, divided and ready for 
entries. Every other page is perfectly blank 


so that any additional remarks may be added. 
It may be used equally well for plant or tree 


record. FREE! 


The regular price is 25c for one, or five 
for $1.00—send us four orders, and we will 
send you a fifth Bird Record free of charge. 
If you have already begun a record copy it 
into this booklet. You will be surprised at 
the simplicity of the plan. Copy your old 
records also, so that they will be uniform and 
convenient for comparison. Price 25c post- 
paid—5 for $1.00. Additional pages 10c per 
dozen (6 ruled, 6 blank). Special rates to 


schools. 
BENJ. D. HITZ 
30 and 32 S. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Learn by Mail to 


Mount 
Birds 


GAME-HEADS, TAN SKiNS 
AND MAKE RUGS. : 
Sportsmen and naturalists 
may NOW learn at home to 
mount all kinds of specimens 
true to life. Save your fine tro- 
phies, decorate home and den, 
make BIG PROFITS in your 
spare time. A most fascinating 
art, easily and quickly learned 
by MEN. WOMEN AND BOYS. 
WE TEACH BY MAIL all branches 
% of the wonderfulart of TAXIDERMY, 
i the art solong kept a secret. Every 
hunter, trapper and nature-lover needs Taxidermy, and 
should take our course. 15 complete lessons, best meth- 
ods, cost low. SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED. Thousands of successful students. 
Highest endorsements. Fine CATALOG, the 
Taxidermy Magazine, and full particulars FREE 
for shorttime. WRITE FOR THEM TODAY. 
THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY . 
68 G. S*. Omaha, Nebraska. 


CATALOG FREE 
WRITE TODAY. 


Aquariums, Globes, Castles, 
Water Plants, etc. The most 
beautiful and least troublesome 
of pets. A beautiful book, 
brim full of good information, 
for the asking. 


The Pioneer Aquarium Mfg. Co. 
Lake Front, Racine, Wis. 


TAXIDERMY 


Specimens especially adapted for the Schoolroom or any other 
study—Thrushes, Blackbirds, Bluejays, Woodpecker, etc., 50c 
each. 

Specimens sent here to be mounted promptly attended to, 

I sell for scientific purposes. 

Price list sent on application. 


N. O. LAWSON, Geneva, IIl. 
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Among 
Green Trees 


By JULIA E. ROGERS 
Royal Quarto, $3.00 


This is probably the most beautiful as well as 
the most authoritative popular treatise on trees. 
Every Nature lover, every public and private li- 
brary should have a copy of this book. 


A sample illustration 


This volume is exquisitely illustrated with nearly 
200 illustrations. No technical terms are used un- 
less defined. The story of the trees is told simply 
and dramatically. 

ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER 
350 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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25 FAMOUS PAINTINGS BY FAMOUS MASTERS 


Such as Roseland, Asti, Witkowski, Moran, Stuart, Henner, Meissonier, etc. Everyone an 

exact facsimile of the oirginal in COLORS. Sizes vary from 9x13% to 11x16. All popular 

subjects. Best collection of pictures for framing or Art Studies ever published. Put up in Portfolio, 

with complete list of titles and artists. Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00—would be cheap for $5.00. 
Address Dept. C. 


AMERICAN COLORTYPE COMPANY 
1205 Roscoe Street 
We make all the colored pictures for this Magazine CHICAGO 


Mounted 


W can now supply any of 
the ‘‘Birds & Nature Pic- 
tures’’ carefully mounted, 
at the top only, on rough 
dark gray cardboard. ‘This 
allows the pictures to be 


Mounted 


The ‘‘mounted edition’’ of 
these pictures is brand new 
and promises to be exceed- 
ingly popular, as in this 
form the pictures can be 
handled without injury. 


The dark gray mount is 
almost as effective as a 
frame. 


used as a frieze or hung on 
the wall as decorations. 
They can also be stood 
along the blackboard rail 
in public schools,or grouped 
in nurseries and ‘‘dens.’’ 


Prices 
Five cents each. No 
order taken for less than 
20. All prices postpaid. 
$ 


ATKINSON, MENTZER 20 Assorted 


& GROVER 
Publishers 
350 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder 


always brings immediate relief 


~ PRICKLY HEAT 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 


wy 
OF app A SUPPLEMENT * 
ANITIONAL 
(OR 
MEANINGS ES 


NEEDED in every HOME, 
SCHOOL and OFFICE. 


Reliable, Useful, Attractive, Lasting, Up 
to Date and Authoritative. 2380 Pages, 
5000 Illustrations. Recently added 25,000 
New Words, New Gazetteer and New Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. Editor W.T. Harris, 
Ph.D., LL.D., United States Com. of Ed’n. 
Highest Awards at St. Louis and Portland. 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. Largest of 
our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper 
editions. Unsurpassed for elegance and con- 
venience. 1116 pages and 1400 illustrations. 
Write for ‘The Story of a Book’”’—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


GET THE BEST. 


For sale 
everywhere. 


Gerhard | 


ennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
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BUNGALOWS 4 


How to build. 


How to furnish. 


For Sale at all Bookshops and News stands. 


pril INDOORS and OUT de- 
voted to this delightful type of 


Vacation Home 


Birds & Nature Magazine 


How to decorate. 


$3.00 Per Year. 25 Cents Per Copy. 


ROGERS & WISE COMPANY, Publishers, 


85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOODLAND SECRETS 
By Lillian M. Voight Cherry 


Cloth, 214 pages 


The entrancing beauties of wood and field are 
here set forth in a manner which is at once de- 
lightful and satisfy!ng. He or she who enters the 
home of the lowly and the gaudy denizens of na- 
ture’s recesses thru this book will find in Miss 
Cherry a competent and charming guide, 


Twenty-one families of piants are treated. 
There is a beautiful frontispiece in colors, and the 
book has numerous halftone illustrations from 
nature, by the author. The teacher and the lover 
of woodland and prairie will find this book a de- 
lightful companion. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 75c 
North-Western School Supply Co. 
Dept. BN 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


How to Know the Wild Birds 
of the Northwest 
By PROFESSOR D. LANGE 


It makes one personally acquainted with about 
150 birds seen daily in city and country. The 
little book, in strong, flexible paper covers, can be 
| easily slipped into the pocket or hand bag. The 
descriptions are concise and in plain, untechnical 
language. The most handy and practical of all 
inexpensive bird books. The pleasure of the 
| morning walk, the all-day ramble, and the even- 
| ing stroll is increased a hundred fold by these de- 
lightful hand books. Every teacher, every pupil 
and every lover of birds should own ene. 

In two parts; Part I being especially adapted to 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and the Dako- 
tas; and Part II to lowa and Nebraska. 

Price of Each Part, postpaid, 25e 


North-Western School Supply Co. 
Dept. BN Minneapolis, Mian. 


BUNGALOWS 


_ How to live in a Bungalow. 


Chicsaz9o 


ie 
: 


INEW NATURE BOOKS 


Grasshopper Land Forest Friends 


By Marcaret W. Morey ~ The Woodland Adventures of a Boy Pioneer 
Hardly a boy or girl who has enjoyed the By Dr. Joun MappEn 

shrill pipings and saucy ‘‘jumping into notice”’ 
of those long-legged, big-eyed acrobats of 
meadow and garden, will be able to resist the 
invitation to ‘‘Grasshopper Land,’’ especially 
as the trip is conducted by such a delightful 
guide, learned in all the wiles and ways of the 
grasshopper. ‘They will be only too eager to 
““settle down under a shady bush on the edge 
of a tangle of goldenrods and asters, where the 
grasshoppers are blissfully chirping,’’ study the 
home life of these funny little neighbors and in- 
cidentally learn a great deal about others of the 
tribe, who claim their share of the lush stalks, 
and do their best to imitate that wonderful 
jump. With {00 illustrations by the author. 
12mo. $1.25. . With frontispiece. 12mo. $1.25. 


| A. rd McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 


The seven-year old lad who came with his 
parents to the forest covered reaches of the early 
frontier; lived in a log cabin about which at 
night the deer, fox, and lynx were found prowl- 
ing; roamed the wood with ‘‘Rover’’ and his 
beautiful wild fawn,—what more did he need 
to feel like a veritable Robin Hood? And as 
he grew up he came to know the birds and 
fishes and the wood-folk so well that the boy 
who reads this records of his adventures can 
want no better guide on his own hunting, fish- 
ing, and birding expeditions, or if he must stay 
at home, no better friend than this one whose 
home was ‘‘under the greenwood tree.’” 


SRIGS THAT RUN” 


ew THE FA\f0US 


by all to be the greatest value 
cylinder models for 1907 c: 


goo f other high-grade cars, those 
impo! ind Fim, the. “ii Run.”’ 
Wri ma} vou many < 


LOUIS MOTOR CAR CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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| Four Beautiful Pictures 


(IN COLOR) 


O every reader of this magazine who loves nature and 
animals:and out-door life we will send, without . 

_charge, these four beautiful aie which retail 

at 50 cents each. They are printed on heavy art paper, 

without lettering, and are wonderful examples of the art 

of color photography. Framed at moderate cost they will 

make excellent decorations for your home, or they can be 


used just as they are. Size 10%x%7% inches. 


Why We Make This Offer 
We send these pictures to advertise our STANDARD 
LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY, which hasjust been 
completed after years of labor and at enormous expense. 
It contains over 2,000 illustrations from actual photo- 
graphs,—secured in-many cases by special expeditions to 
foreign lands. It is the only thoroughly readable and 

entertaining work of its kind in existence. 


NO OBLIGATION 


Your application for the pictures imposes no obligation 
to purchase the Library. We will forward the pictures, 
together with a description of the books, by mail postpaid. 
You will not be bothered by agents or ecanvassers; this 
Society transacts all its business by correspondence. 

As an evidence of good faith, enclose 10 cents (stamps 
or silver) for postage and wrapping This will be refunded 
if you request it after examining the pictures. Mail the 
accompanying coupon promptly, as the supply of pictures 
is limited. 

THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SEs COUPON Ea 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York 


PLEASE send me, postpaid, the four pictures you offer, with a de- 

scription of the ‘‘Standard Library of Natural History.” I 
enclos2 10 cents for postage and wrapping, which you agree to re- 
fund if I am not perfectly satisfied. It is understood that the 
sending of this coupon does not inany way bind me to buy anything. 
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